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ABSTBACT 

Actiag OB tka baliaf that axiatiag coaraaa ia civica 
aad 9otaraaaat lack aacccaa bacaaaa thay ara lacgaly radaadaat aad 
fail to c«pit«Lis« oa racaat r«c«arch ia political 0ci«aca« tha Bigli 
ScImm>1 Carricalaa Caatar ia Covaraaaat davalopad a tao-oaaaatar 
profraa aatitlad "Aaaricaa Political Bahatior" fAtai. Tha fiaal 
raport of tha carricalaa projaet focaaaa oa what tho projaet 
accoapliahod* ho« tha accoapliahaaata vara achia«ad« aad why tha 
Btaff choaa tha path of davalopaaat it follovad. Xacladad ara a 
topica^ hiatojry cf tha projact* tha davalopaaat aad daeiaioa-aakiag 
procaa laadiaq to tha prodact |APB) # a daacriptioa of tha avalaatioa 
of APS. aad a conclaaioa aad racoaaaadatioas. APB «aa foaad to ba a 
aaccoa, fal altaraativa to 9th-9rada civica aad 12th-9rada Aaaricaa 
90var&t«#Bt coaraaa by faatariag a aocial aciaaca approach to pelitica 
baaad a coacapta aach aa political aocialisatioa, rola* aad daciaioa 
aahiar <^>o dariva graatar aaaaiag froa political phaMaaaa. 
(A«th(*/«sa| 
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AfiSTRACT 



The High SchcNol Currieuluta Center in Govornrjgnt va^ edUibliflhi^ on 
July 1^ 1%69 «nd cwpl^ti^d its vortt oo Jum 30^ 1971 • Throta^- 
o^^l this pi^rioA th« C#nt9r*d ftdvidory comltU^ eonBlsted of Wo 
reprwu^nifttiirei fron the Deparlnant of Political Scienco and Wo 
r»profMt4iiiirofl froa tha School of EdtacatlM* Mr* Shirley &n£lo« 
Pr>fes0or of Education^ vaa chtiratn of tho adirloory coonitlM* 
Hfii> ard Mahlingar and John Patrick varo diractor and aissociatG 
director of tha projact^ raapactiiraly* 

Ad ini; ^^pon tha baliaf that oxiaiing couraoa in civica and govam* 
timrA) lacked auccaaa bacatiaa thay wara larfoly r#dtmdant and failad 
to Mapitallto upon tha tMt racant raaaarch in political aciancat 
tha Center davalop#d a tvo-aoMatar prograft antitlcd **A»arican 
Polilticftl Behavior** (APB) that %mc found to ba a aueeauaful altar- 
natira to both ninth-grada clrica and lwalfth«»frada African 
^orommnt couraaa* APB faaturaa a aocial acianea approach to tha 
atudy cf politica in which atudanta usa crnictpta auch aa rola, 
political cultura^ political aocialifation^ daeision-rmking, and 
raeruitaant to dariva ^raatar laaanlng froft political phanotttena. 
Caaa atiddiaa, aimQationa^ claaarooa gama, and report.i of pollti* 
cal acianea research are but a few of tha tachniquea ximd for 
lja«lnieti<s>n^l purpoaea* 
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A fTMt moy p#opl« hmif ecmtrlbuUd to Um vork of the High School 
Ourrieulua C^nt^r in Qovemaent. Only a snail nimber of thtiaa ean 
b# adcnoi#l#dfod har«* 

Id add* Son to Shirlay 1£nr\*if four oan hava aarrad aa naiftbara of 
tha Ctittar*a adrlaory comittea. Ihaaa aan ara Hr. Byrua Cartar, 
Frofaaaor of Political Scienea and Gbaneallor of Inc'.lana Onivar* 
aitx^ Bloofdngton; Alfrad Dlaaart^ Profaaaor of Political Scianea) 
VlUiaa Siffin^ Profaeaor of Political Scianca) and Fradarlck 
aaithy Profaaaor of Education* 

During tha Ufa of tha projact tha Oantar racaivad friandly coun«* 
aal and aupport frott thraa auccaaaiva Political Sclanca Dapartsoant 
chairmn! Byrum Cartar^ Edward Buahrlg^ and Jaaaa Chrlatoph. 
Uhila tha currant chairttan^ Laroy Rlaaalbach^ aaauaad hia rola 
aftar tha projaut had baan cooplatad^ Mr. Riaaalbach uaa halpful 
throughout tha pariod of tha contract. Ka vrota a papar for 
taachara about political bahavior^ taught in a aumar Inatltuto 
for pilot taachara 9 participated in a aariaa of dlaaamlnation 
inatitutaa^ and vaa a atrict but friandly critic of projact nata* 
riala. 

In tha School of Education it la iisportant to racogniaa tha aupport 
of Daan Darid Clarke fonaar Aaaoclata Dean H<rnry Brickaily 
Asalatant Daan John Honrat^ find tha Dlractor of tha Diviaion of 
Ourrieulua axul Instruction Donald Manlova. Each of thaao nan^ 
M fraquant occaalona during tha paricd 1966-1971, provldad ad-^ 
vlca and adaiciatratlvo aupport when naadad. In tha Audio* Visual 
Dapartcant Miss Baryl Blain and Mr. Valtar Niakasip halpad tha 
projact ataff . 

Spaclal racognltim la dua Mr. Gerald Markar^ Coordinator for 
School Social ^^tudiaa at Indiana Unlrarsity. Ha has contributed 
to tha projact in countless vajrs^ but his vork is nost clearly 
obamrabla in tha r^aponaiblllty he assumed for tha auiu&er instl- 
tuta for taacharfi and the dlssealnation institutes he taanagad for 
tha Canter. 

Indlvlduala in tha Contract Adainlatratlon Offica at Indiana 
Unlveraltjr hatra von our raapect and friendship for their efficient 
handling of fiscal aattara. While othera hava halpad at one time 
or another 9 va ara particularly grataful to Mr. Ray Martin » Mr. 
Ben Chaabarai Mr. Gary Druaaond^ Mr. Williain Farquhar^ and Mr. 
Ronald Van Hook. 

the Canter haa baan fortunate to aaploy a number of capable in«* 
dividuals vho hava contributed to the projact in various vays. 
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M gnAutLt0 tiudMia with ptrt-tlM mploynftnt^ others as 
full*tlM profo0«ioiuil «3pl03r#«a of the Center. These vere Mr. 
Bdvard Poole ^ Mr. Bugene Micheele^ Mr. Allen Qlenn, Mr. Jams 
Lewellen^ Mr. Russell CMslty^ Mr. Michael Cabat aad Mrs. Judith 
Gillespie. 

A ouabor of indirlduals vere eoplo^red as part-tlM writers and 
consultants for the project. At Indiana Ohiversity these include 
Mr. John Gillespie, Political Science, and Robert Manvey, School 
of Education. Otliers vere Mr. Pr^ Cooabs, Ohiversity of 
Illinois; Miss Roiieaary Msssick, San Jose State College; Miss 
Karen Medsker; Miss Karen Fox; Mr. Ai«ene Levis, Hamilton College; 
Mr. Jack Lovry, University of California, Daris; Mr. Leo Anderson, 
Northvestem Uniirersity. 

Tjrping and clerical voxic for this project vas performed by Mrs. 
Patricia street, Mrs. Benita Mitten, and Miss Connie Carmichael. 
A special debt is due Mrs. Jane Levis, the principal secretary 
and administrative assistant for the project during the entire 
period of the contract. 

Probably more than 100 teachers participated in the project as 
pilot teachers, tfo are unsure of the total number as we have 
learned that the pilot teachers often shared their materials 
vith taachers yho vere unknovn tc us. In Appendix F va have 
provided a list of ""official** pilot teachers. Ve knov that 
other teachers used project materials, but these are the 
teachers ve vorked vith most closely in evaluating the APB 
program. Ve are grateful to those teachers vho sre not listed 
as veil as to those vho are. 

Finally, ve vish to thank publishers and copyright holders for 
permission to use copyrighted materials. Without their gener- 
osity the field testt< of the experimental version of APB wuld 
have been fipossibl). 



Shirley H. Ehgle, Chairman HSCCG 
Hovard Mehlinger, Director HSCCG 
John J Patrick, Associate Director, HSCCG 
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!• INTRODUCTION 



by Uiirley Englo 



Writing a final report for a curriculiun development project is a 
little like wltlng a Chriataaa "letter" for relatlvei;« Preaima- 
ably the author of a Chriatoas letter bdlievea it is important to 
tell his frienda and relative:; ^^at has happened to him durini^ the 
preceding year; ao too, a developer feels compelled to report what 
has happened to hia project since he was funded. Both share the 
frustration of finding hov to convey the excitement and commitment 
of those who participated in the activities , hov to share the 
frustrations and disappointments as veil aa the momenta of success , 
and hov to collapae all the efforts and toil of five years into a 
report that someone might read in a fev minutes. 

Writing a final report for a curriculum development project is not 
like vriting a report of a research project. Usually the final 
report of a research effort contains all of the Accoiq)lishments of 
the team. Our final report doei^ not contain our most important 
vork. The program "American Political Behavior" (APB) developed 
by this project has been publish<;d under a five-year contract 
bet\/een Ginn and Conqpany and Indiana University. Since this con- 
tra' t provides for an exclusive copyright for the five-year period, 
the major product of this project vill not become part of public 
domain tmtll December 31 i 1977. APB instructional materials cannot 
be included vith this report. 

During the five year^ of this projtict, its staff produced four 
"occasional papers" to ketip profensionals abreast of their vork, 
published a number of article:; aoout tho project, delivered more 
than 100 talks, ansvered thousands of letters, and vrote 20 
quarterly reporta for the U.S. Office of Education. Thus the 
"dissemination of results" has been undervay for several years. 
One task remains: a report on vhat the project accomplished, hov 
the accomplishments vere achieved, and vhy the ataff chose to do 
one thing rather than another. Such a report is iirqportant, because 
despite the investment of millions of dollars in curriculum develop- 
ment during the paat 15 years, little is kno\m about the sociology 
of curriculum development projects: Why a project is begun, hov 
key actors relate to others, hov decisions are made, vhat assump- 
tions guide product development, etc. This report is addressed 
primarily to this problem. It containa an liq)ressionistio, topical 
history of the project as seen the director, moves to a treat- 
ment of its most lioportant product, APB, by the tvo people vho vere 
most responsible for its development, describes the evaluation of 
APB by the one vho assumed primary reaponaibility for its testing, 
and concltklea vith some "conclusions and reconmendatiors" by the 
director. Hopefully, those vho are interested in tho sociology of 
education, the processes of educational change, and curriculum 
development vill find the report Interesting and helpful. 



II. A TOPICAL Htsrm or the mm sam. amiojum cmsR 



Th» fMirlod 19$6-196& sm^ d«ierlb»d bjr ftiWrt hlitorint^ ih# 
'"eiirrleulm dtr»lopf#ni d*eftd«^ in Afttrietn #dtaeaUon« ^glrminf! 
in ih# fi«ldi of i2)d ttfttlMMDiiied vilh ti^^rt from pHtmU 

foundatlono, a uyMUfrnXic effort vm luite to liaproira tb^ qtialitx 
of iMiruciion In AMriean td^ooli W iltorlng th« initni6tlontl 
ttnUrlnIi us»d to totd) ntudmii. Soob otbor tubjocl fioldi 
Jolnod tho curric.Jia» rofora offort. 3|>»c1a1 projoci* in foril|;n 
lanfuAfOJ, Shilish, and tho aoelAl iicioneM a^trtd. Ai aowntutt 
and coati ineranrad, finanelal aun>ort for etirriculua dairalopoant 
baeam too grwiat for tt^r prirata fotrndationa and raiponalblllty 
ahlft#d to tha Sational Seianea Foundation and tha O.S. Offit^ of 
Education. 

lha Kifh School ^rlculm Oantar in GoraraMnt (HSCCO) at Indiana 
Onivaraltx vac aa tabliahad at tha eloaa of tha ^currieulua davalop* 
mnt daeada.^ In 1966, y/h^ HiSDDO bafan uozt, tha thraa oajor high 
acho^l aocia! icianca projacta of tha national Sclanea Foundation 
tha Anthrcpolofy Currieulm StMdjr Pro J act, tha Mi^ School (if'^Taphy 
Projact, and tha Sociological RaaotirMa for Saoox^axy Sehoola 
Pro j act — had baan in oparalion aavaral yaara, and naarly all of 
tha apacial projaciu latunciM^d tumdar "^Projact Social Stnadiaa^ of tha 
Co^ratiiMd Ra^aareh Branch of th# Off lea of Sdt^cation had 
b^an functioning f^r ona or nora yaara. Ladaad, aom ol tha pro* 
Ja?ti vara actI;;^ toward final publication whan tha KSCOC ataff 
vrota Ita flrdt inetructional objaclira* Vhan tha Indiana Univar- 
aity group conplatad ita fiva-yaar projact on Junt )0, 1971, it 
vaa probably tha Imat USCffi curriculua daralopaant projii^ct of ita 
kind. 

Tha fact that tha Hi^ School OurriciJ.ua Cantar in Oovanuoant 
arrived lata on tha acana had b^th adirantagaa and diaadrantafaa. 
Th^ principal adrantaga vaa that aaabara of tha projact ataff vara 
^'^la to laam fron tha axpariancaa of tha othar projactst. Hiu^ 
falaa ata. ta that h^ diaractariiad aarliar proi^ctM vara aasiljr 
avoidail. Minjr idaologi^ poeitJonft that had trippad othara could 
ba idantifiad la^^ad. On Ihd othar hat^t tha pro j act ataff 
did not gain tha adrantaga of living during tha ^haroic pariod^ of 
curriculua dai^lCimantt vhan curriculua mitarlala ^aaaad to ba tha 
aingla baat anawar to tha problamd boaattinf aehoola. Bf 1966 tha 
aganda of national prioritiaa in Anarican aducation had bagun to 
ahift fron concama about tha acadamic validity of curriculum con- 
tant (axpraaaad emmonly through ouch phras^a as ^tha atroctur^ of 
tha diaciplina^)i and tha naad to induda acholars in afforta to 
iaprova achool inatructim to nav concama ir^duding tha aducation 
of diaadvantagad youthi problaaa of innar»citx achoola, tha aduca- 
tion of athnic air oritiaa. 1966 tha coqplaintB of thoaa critif^a 



of 0dtieiti<m who had ar^^uod thai tho oonttnt of InttrueUofial 
ttfttorlals ladcod acadaale rifor could oo loA^ar ba hMrd agalnat 
iha elaftor of urban rlota^ atudani valkoutSi and daaanda for athnie 
atudiaa program • Qjr 1966 tha ctirrlculua dairalopMnt projaeta in 
aocial aludiaa vara bagifininf to raealra crltldaa for oot harlng 
ehanfad tDa aeho'ila and for not talnc ^ralairant#* Davalopara who 
vara vortclng cmialatantly and ataadlljr on ob^^aetliraa alMd at ra- 
aolvinj: critieiaiai of adueatlon fron tha lata 1950* a Md aarly 
1960'*a laamad that tha ajrataa had not atood atlU. Dairalopara 
fotmd tha/ vara dlractinf thalr afforta at SDoriog tAr^tt, aa t>oth 
tha achoola and tha aociaty at larga vara chanflng rapidly and In 
tanpradictabla va/a. 

All of thia aaaM paarfactljr claar froa tha vantc^ point of 1971 • 
9ut in 1966 tha Hifh School Ourrlculua Cantar in Oorammnt vaa 
vary such a product of tha **dairalop2Dant dacada^^i ita propoaal for 
funda claar ly raflacta tha aaausoptiona of that daeada. Tha follow- 
ing **obJactiiraa«' and ""procadiuraa^ appaarad in tha abstract of tha 
liiitial pr^aal. 

a. Objactlvag > Tha aliBi of tha propoa^ Ourriculua Cantar in 
Social 5tudia« at Indiana Uniraraity ara tha follovincs 

(1) To idanlify broad topica and problau in political 
acianca, to axasiina thasa in dapth through tha uaa of 
r^laira:;! concapta and analytical toola^ and to aalact 
htd pr&dant topica auitabl^ for aludy in junior and 
aanior hi<^ a^i^ool coursaa in cirica and fovamiwntt 

(2) To daralop Tuitaiiala %id taaching proeaduras which 
would incoiporata tha SDcat racant findinga in political 
acianccy paychology» and aducation; 

(3) To taach concapta which rolata to tha political 
ayataa at tha locals national ^ and intamational lavala, 
and which anhanca concaptual aophiat^cation in dealing 
with political idaaa tc junior and sanior high achool 
atudanta; 

(I) 7u fai&illariaa hig^ achool atudanta with tha procaaa 
of davaloping and taating hjrpothaaaa partaining to tha 
political world; 

(5) To anabla atudanta to handla qui^ationa of public 
policy in athically and intallaetually dafanaibla waya; 

(6) To saaxiAiaa tha ability of hi^h achool atudanta to 
undaratand tha conditiona undar i^ich p'^litical daciaiona 
arc tsado) 

(7) To ancouraga uniraraity acholara In tha aocial aciancaa 
to work ifith high achool taachara in tha davaloptsant of a 
aocial atudiaa curriciduini 

(8) To danonatrata now progra&s and inatructional 
approachaai and to diaaaminnto tho moat raliokda findinga 
to taachara 9 adAiniatratorai and other achooli paracnnal. 
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b* Proc0(ytir»i * Th^ CmUir ptoponeB to attain the foregoing 
obJectiyet by using the folloving procedures: 

(1) Establishing a vork teas cottposed of a Center Com^ 
aittee aade up of political aolentiats and professional 
edueatora who will direct the inirestigation imd senre as 
the priaar}r resource persons, a full-tiide Principal In^* 
vestigatori who will conduct the investigation , and key 
scholars frota related fields and cooperatixig high school 
teachers who will senre as resource persons and consult 
with the staff on substantive and procedural taatters) 

(2) Obtaining basic ideas ^ concepts ^ and procedures to 
be developed froa political scientists and cooperating 
scholars in related fields | 

(3) Developing appropriate paiBphlets^ sjrllabi, case- 
studies, and books of readings for use in the clasarooa} 

(4) Identifying promising teachers in the cooperating 
schools, and training then In the use of SDaterlals and 
instructional aethodsi 

(5) Applying the concepts and generaliiations relating 
to the political systea in selected schools, and experi- 
nienting with teaching aethods such as discovery, slaula- 
lion, and case»studyi 

(6) Throu^ the use of slaulation of political syateas 
and through role-playlng to give the student the oppor- 
tunity to participate In political decisional 

(7) Measuring student growth in knowledge and under- 
standing of the political world, and conparing experi- 
aental and control groups aeans of pre- and post-tests, 
self-o valuation, teacher records of daily activities, 
judgaents of trained observers, etc.; 

(8) Disseainating the aost reliable and interesting 
findings through regional conferences, profei^uional 
aeetlngs, deaonstration centers, and periodic reports 
in the professional literature. 

The history of the High School Currlculua Center in Govemaent is 
the story of how one group of people atteB9>ted to satisfy the terms 
of its contract and its proposal while reaaining responsive to tho 
changes underway within society and in the schools in particular. 



Organiiatlon of the High School Currlculua Center in Govomaont 

The project wa^ funded officially in March, 1966. This followed 
aore than a year of negotiations with the U.S. Office of Education. 
The first draft of the proposal was submitted on September 1, 1964. 
In response to suggestions by the U.S. Office of Education, revJnod 
proposals wero submitted on January 18 and August 11, 196$. Delciys 
in funding and uncertainty about t^en the project might begin affect- 
ed the staffing of the project. Therefore, when funding finally was 



au'tiorisod in March, 1966, a delay of naarly fcmr ttontha was vm^ 
qiiirod before the project could begin vork. 

Tho Initial proposal had been iponsored by Mr. Shirley Engle, Pro- 
feflaor of Education, and Mr. Bj/rm Carter, then Professor of 
Gcvenudent, and today Chancellor of Indiana University. The pro- 
posal called for the establishaent of an **executive comittee,'' 
consisting of Mr. Engle as chain&an and three additional oeabers, 
M. . Carter, Mr. WiUiaa Siffin, then Associate Professor of Govern* 
tmint, and Mr. Frederick Smith, then Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion.* The executive comittee was to provide overall guidance for 
the project. 

The first probler. faced by the executive comittee was the recruit* 
3»ent of a "principal investigator. ^••* No one in the Covonusent 
Department at Indiana University or in the School of Education 
wished t^ a8£.us)e full-tiae responsibility for the project. Efforts 
to ^ecru4.^ either political scientists or specialists in jocial 
studies education froa outside the University for the position of 
director were un^uccessfid. In every case, their price see»ed too 
high. Applicants \anderstood that the project would not extend more 
than five year^. For good reason they worried about their future at 
Indiana University followi.ig the conpletion of the project. The 
Government Departnent was unwilling to insure proaotion and tenure 
or^ the basis of curriculum devolopssent and those who had published 
enough in social studies to attract the interest of the executive 
co^nittee demanded appointment at a higher academic level than the 
Gc>'ool of Education oelieved justified. Few people believed in 
1V66 that many professional rewards accompanied the direction of a 
U.S. Office of Education curriculum development project. 



^In 1967 Mr. Carter resigned from th^ committee and was re- 
placed by Mr. Alfred Diamant, Professor of Goverximent. 

«*The first budget provided for partial salary support for 
members of the executive committee. In practice, Mr. I^gle re- 
ceived one-fourth of his salary as chairman from 1966 through 
.^ne 30, 1969; Mr. Siffin received one-half salary for two months 
rJuring summer, 1966 and summer, 1967; and Mr. Sknith received one- 
huM* ra7ary for two months during summer, 1967; Mr. Carter received 
..o salary support from the High School Curriculum Center in Govern- 
ment. 

^*>^The term "principal Investigator" was used in the proposal. 
Later, through an agreement with Howard Mehlinger, the term 
"principal investigator" was changed to director. The person 
specified as "director" in the initial proposal, Mr. Shirley Engle, 
assumed the title chairman of the executive committee. 



In May, 1966, the axacutlva ccmlttee invited Hcvard Mehlinger to 
direct the project. Mehlinger had von no epeeial recognitiont 
either as political scientist or as a social studies educator. 
But he offered a number of advantages. First of all, he vas not 
seeking a long-tera appointaent at Indiana University. In 1966 he 
vas enplpyed by Indiana University as Deputy Qiain&an of the Inter* 
University Coomittee on Travel Grants, a special project supported 
by the Ford Foundation and the Department of State to handle the 
academic exchanges of faculty and graduate students vith the Soviet 
Union and countries of Eastern Europe. In addition, he held a part«> 
time appointment as Assistant Professor of Histozy. In 1966 he had 
a *'soft*money'^ appointment at Indiana University and no promise of 
a long-term association vith the University. 

In addition to the advantages Mehlinger offered by hie villingneas 
to accept the directorship of the project and forego a regular 
academic appointment, his prior experience suggested that he vas an 
acceptable risk. He had recently published a book of readings for 
high school students entitled Coanunism in Theory and Practice > and 
vas coispleting the publication of a teacher *s guide on teaching about 
totalitarianism for the National Council for the Social Studies. 
From 1963-1964 he had been co-*director of the social studies project 
at Camegie*Mellon University, the most visible USOB-funded social 
studies project at that time. And from 1964*1965 he had been the 
assistant director of the NCA Foreign Relations Project, a project 
that sought to stimulate Interest In teaching about American for- 
eign relations in secondary schools. Moreover, he had eleven 
years' experience as a high school teacher of vorld history and 
American government, and, vhile his Ph.D. was in Russian history, 
he vas coimnitted to the reform of social studies instruction in 
schools through the development of improved curriculum materials. 
In contrast to others vho vere contacted about directing the project, 
Mehlinger viewed the High School Curriculum Center in Government as 
on unusual and attractive opportunity and relieved all concerned by 
asserting his belief that his responsibilities should be limited to 
the directorship of the project and that he should not be asked to 
assume other academic responsibilities. 

The next staff member to be employed was John Patrick. In 1966 
John Patrick vas a graduate student in the School of Education. 
He had been drawn to Indiana University In part by a promise from 
Shirley Engle that he would have an opportunity to participate in 
the High School Curriculum Center in Government, if and when it 
were funded. John Patrick had been a high school teacher in East 
Chicago and later at the University of Chicago Laboratory School. 
He wanted to become a professional ctirrlculum developer and viewed 
the opportunity to Join the Center staff as an opportunity to advance 
his professional career. During the first year of the project, Mr. 
Patrick was employed as a half-time research assistant; during the 
second year his status changed to that of a full-time research 



associate. Subsequently^ \xpon the coq?letion of his doctoral 
degree, he was promoted to associate director of the High School 
Curriculum Center in Government. 

The third member of the initial staff was Mrs. Jane Levis, secre-* 
tary and administrative assistant. Not only was Mrs. Levis the 
first secretary to be es^)loyed by the project, but she vas the last, 
as she remained vith the Center until its con'Lract expired. 

During the five-year period of the High School Curriculiun Center in 
Government many people vere employed by the project. Some vorked 
on a part-*time basis as vriters; others vere enq)loyed on a half* 
time basis as graduate assistants; still others vere hired as 
technicians and clerk typists. But the bulk of the vork and the 
responsibility for the project's success or failure depended 
primarily upon three individuals: Hovard Mehllnger, the director, 
John Patrick, the associate director, and Jane Levis, secretary and 
administrative assistant. 



Staff Organization and Utilization 

Those vho wrote the proposal for the High School Curriculum Center 
in Government assumed that the executive committee would be engaged 
to a significant degree in planning and developing the project 
materials. The "principal investigator" vas vieved as one to be 
charged vith the responsibility for carrying out the executive com- 
mittee's ideas. 

This conceptualization of the principal investigator's role proved 
Impractical. As members of the executive committee vere not em- 
ployed on a full-time basis by the project, other commitments 
interf erred vith their opportunity to concentrate upon project 
tasks. The committee met when the director of the project called 
them together, and they reacted to papers prepared for their con- 
sideration. Therefore, partly because the situation required it 
and partly bocauce the director wanted freedom to act, initiative 
for the project passed by default to the director. He assumed re- 
sponsibility for project management, for preparing budgets for the 
U.S. Office of Education, for writing quarterly reports, for repre- 
senting the project at major conferences, for answering routine 
correspondence , et c . 

In the beginning, the executive committee met frequently. The 
director would prepare an agenda for their meetings, identify . the 
issues to be resolved, and encourage full discussion of the alter- 
native choices. These sessions tended to be very fruitful, espe- 
cially as it gave the staff an opportunity to test ideas they 
wished to follow. Major publications were given to the executive 
committee for reactions prior to their publication. In the latter 
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years of tho project, the executive committee im:l lesu rrequently 
than in the bc^rinning. Once the direction of the proje*:t va» clear, 
there was less need for policy diacuscivna. Tho ctaff knew ita job 
and carried it out# 

In 1968 Indiana University establish^ cl a new organization called 
the Social Studies Development Cmitnr. The High School Curriculum 
Center in Government became identified as one of the project:; of 

he Social Studies Development Center. The Social Studies Develop- 
ment Center had a policy committee to make overall policy for SSDC 
projects. Therefore, the last major issue that might have been 
settled by the executive committee of the High School Curriculum 
Center in Ctovernment, that of deciding upon a publisher for the 
APD program, was presented to the policy committee of the Social 
Studios Development Center instead. As two members of the High 
School Curriculum Center in Gcvemment executive committee, Mr. 
Shirley Enyle and Mr. Frederick Smith were also members of the 
policy committee of the Social Studies Development Center, and as 
Howard Mehlinger was both director of the Social Studies Development 
Center and the High School Curriculum Center in Government, the 
change in policy leadership was not seen as significant by key 
people. 

The role of Shirley Engle in the High School C\irriculum Center in 
Government changed during the course of the project. From 1966 to 
1969 he devoted considerable time and energy to project affairs as 
adviser y consultant, and si^ervinor and was budgeted one-fourth 
time to the project. In 1969 Mr. Engle reduced the amount of time 
he invested in project affairs and no longer received salary from 
the project. From 19^^ to 19V1 Mr. Engle maintained close contact 
with the project, participated in a number of meetings relating to 
the project's work, re id project materials, consulted id.th the pro- 
ject staff on many occasions, and remained supportive and available 
for advice. 

The relationship between Howard Mehlinger and John Patrick, director 
and associate director of the High School Curriculum Center in 
Government respectively, was primarily that of co-equal partners. 
Officially there was a status difference. Mehlinger was the direc- 
tor; Patrick began as a part-time graduate assistant, became a 
full-time research associate during the project's second year, and 
moved to associate director in subsequent years following the com- 
pletion of his doctoral degree. 

The practical consequences stemming from the status differences were 
that Mohl inner assumed overall responsibility for project management, 
madf; docioion:s about the expenditure of funds and the recruitment 
of iitaff, a^siimed responsibility for preparing project reports, etc. 
Patrick had comparatively few management responsibilities. 



Mahllnger and Patrick were partners in the direction and design of 
the "American Political Behavior" course. Throughout the project 
they worked as a team to decide course content, to choose alterna- 
tive ways of presenting materials, and to write instructional 
materials. They agreed upon a division of labor for writing spe- 
cific units and lessons, they criticized each other's work, and 
they took turns at editing each other's writings for the experi- 
mental version. Some project publications were written primarily 
by a single individual with the other person acting as a critic. 
In such ca.ses the individual's name appeared as the author of the 
publication. Ficamples are the I'irr.t two occasional papers pub- 
lished and dissoninated by the project, the first by John Patrick, 
the second by Howard Mehlinger. Rut the primary product of the 
Center, the eouriie "American Political Behavior," was a joint effort 
by Mehlinger and Patrick. 

From time to time other individuals were recruited to work as pro- 
fc:-:sional members of the HSCCG staff. Part-time assistants were 
hired from the Audio Visual Department of Indiana University to 
assume responsibility for the development of transparencies, 
35 mm. slides and audio tapes. First, Eugene Michaels and later 
Russell Cassity worked as audio visual assistants. Each made im- 
portant contributions to the development of the program. Mr. 
Mic^iael Cabat, a graduate student in sociology, assisted the 
evaluation effort by taking charge of processing the da'^'a through 
the computer. 

While the project was successful in employing technical assistance 
when needed, it had less success in finding additional developers. 
On several occasions the project recriiited former high school 
teachers who had taught high school civics and government courses 
and who seemed interested in becoming curriculum developers. It 
was hoped that these people would become co-equal developers of 
instructional materials. Most efforts to recruit additional full- 
tine developers were unsuccessful. However, there was a notable 
exception. During the last year of the project Mrs. Judith 
Gillespie was employed as a part-time research assistant. Mrs. 
Gillespie, who was completing her doctoral studies in political 
science at the University of Minnesota, was employed to develop 
simulations and games for the published version of the "American 
Political Behavior" course and to help design a twelfth-grade com- 
parative politics course. Although she had had no prior experience 
as a developer of educational materials and no experience as a high 
school teaciier, she became a very capable developer. In January, 
1971, her status changed from a half-time to a full-time research 
associate in the Center 

It is difficult to specify the qualities that are required to be a 
successful developer of instructional materials. Certainly a 
developer must understand his subject and be able to write clearly. 
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Among the personality characteristics that seem in^^ortant are a 
willingness to work for long stretches by oneself and an ability 
to work for delayed rewards. Nevertheless, no formula was found 
that assured success in predicting who would become accomplished 
developers « 



Utilization of Part-Time Writers and Consultants 

The project also tried to use political scientists and educators 
as part-time writers and consultants, with mixed success. Ini- 
tially the staff planned for some lanits to be developed by politi- 
cal scientists working on a part-time basis for the project. Mr. 
Fred Coombs, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Illinois, was employed during one summer to develop 
the unit entitled "Unofrioial Political Specialists." Other polit- 
ical scientists were employed to develop materials on Federal 
bureaucrats and on the Congressional role. A fourth political 
scientist was hired to develop a simulation for use at the end of 
a unit on voting behavior. Of the four, Mr. Coombs' contribution 
was the most significant. He successfully completed the develop- 
ment of his unit as assigned. While the style of his unit 
differed somewhat from other xanits, later modifications and editing 
brought his material into line. The published version of Unit V, 
"Unofficial Political Specialists," is based substantially upon 
Mr. Coombs' early work. 

The other political scientists were less successful. Small 
portions of their work was used, but much additional labor was 
required before their materials were deemed suitable for pilot 
trials. 

It is difficult to work with wi*-lters when they are not based at 
the project. If the staff takes time to describe in detail the 
kinds of materials they want, it is almost as easy to develop 
materials themselves. On the other hand, without detailed speci- 
fications, the political scientists were left to their own re- 
sources. Lacking full understanding of the intent of the project, 
they had to imagine what was needed. Secondly, some had little 
or no experience as high school teachers and were unable to imag- 
ine how one might construct a lesson for a secondary school student. 

Political scientists were more helpfxil as content validators. In 
particular the role of Mr. Leroy Rleselbach should be noted. Mr. 
Rieselbach teaches graduate courses on political behavior at 
Indiana University. His interest and knowledge were linked close- 
ly to the content of the 'American Political Behavioi*' program. He 
frequently met with the project staff, read materials produced by 
the project, criticized the materials, and pointed out short- 
comings. In addition to these roles, Mr. Rieselbach prepared a 



paper to help teachers imderstand the behavioral approach to 
politics. This paper was an outgrowth of a course he offered 
during a summer institute in 1968 for the 40 pilot teachers. 
Other political scientists read and reacted to specific lessons 
from the course. This proved to be an excellent way to use 
people who were expert in the discipline of political science* 

On a few occasions graduate and undergraduate students were em- 
ployed as part-time writers for the project. They were assigned 
specific case studies for which they were to do research and pro- 
vide an initial draft of the case. The project staff used their 
drafts as the bases for publishable case studies. Five case 
studies were produced in this way. 

In addition specialistj in social studies education were used as 
consultants and as critic readers for the project. Mr. Fred Smith 
and Mr. Gerald Marker were especially helpful in this way. 



Some Guiding Principles 

Some as SUITED tions made in 1966 remained constant throughout the 
five-year life of the project. These assmqjtions led to decisions 
which had a profound Impact upon the direction of the project. 
Other decisions, perhaps based upon other assumptions, would have 
produced an entirely different product and a different set of 
activities. Therefore, It Is important to examine what some of 
these assumptions and decisions were. 

First of all, it was assumed that the overriding purpose of the 
High School Curriculum Center in Government was to stimulate a re- 
form in civics and government instruction in high schools. Key 
individuals who launched the Center, most notably Shirley Engle 
and Byrum Carter, had been engaged in efforts to influence civics 
instruction for many years. Thus, in 1966 there was substantial 
concern, interest, and experience at Indiana University in civics 
instruction. The Center became the instrument some at Indiana 
University had been seeking to conduct a national reform in civic 
education. 

Second, the leaders behind the Center assumed that better instruc- 
tion vas closely related to better instructional materials. Prior 
to the Center some at Indiana had conducted studies of traditional 
civics and government textbooks. Their studies, supported and 
supplemented by others, printed up a number of inadequacies. 
(See Chapter III for a brief review of these studies and their 
implications for decisions relating to the development of APB.) 

Thirdly, the Center was directed at curriculum reform in the high 
school grades. Despite claims about the efficacy of early pollti- 
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cal learning, it was assumed that political learning did not cease 
at grade eight land that iiqportant gains could be made in the polit- 
ical knowledge, attitudes, and skills of high school youth through 
formal instruction. 

The staff focused its energies on two grade levels in the high 
school ciurriculum \rtiere political science-related courses are 
offered typically. At the ninth grade, approximately 500,000 
students enroll each year in a course called Civics; and at the 
twelfth grade approximately three-quarters of a million American 
youth study a one or two-semester course In American Government. 
Rather than inventing a new coiurse sequence, or trying to "in- 
filtrate" courses in World History, American History, Economics, 
etc., the staff elected to develop alternatives to existing 
courses in nlnth-^^rade civics and twelfth-grade American govern- 
ment, on the assumption that successful alternatives to these two 
programs would receive a friendly reception in the schools. 



HSCCG Created "Alternative" Programs 

The project staff conceived its role to be the creators of "alter- 
native" programs for existing civics and government courses. The 
staff was Influenced by what It perceived as a curious circle 
existing in civics and government instruction. Often teachers 
criticize their textbooks as being bland and uninteresting. When 
these findings were communicated to a selected group of publishers, 
some responded that they too were dissatisfied with the civics and 
government textbooks that they published, but that they produced 
the kinds of books the schools would buy. Until It could be shown 
that schools would purchase and enqploy new approaches to civics 
and government, the publishers had to produce for the existing 
market. 

The High School Curriculum Center in Government Imagined its role 
to be the inventor of alternatives to traditional civics and 
government programs. Since private Industry was unable to foster 
the development of alternative approaches to civics and government, 
the Center used the government grant as "risk capital" to create 
a readiness for new and different approaches to the study of poli- 
tics and government and to develop some alternative materials that 
could be used by schools seeking new ways to teach civics and 
government. 

The project staff believed that if it could produce a program that 
was judged by political scientists to be valid and to faithfully 
represent the discipline, that was Judged by social studies educa- 
tors, curriculum directors, school administrators, and civics and 
government teachers as reflecting the kinds of goals that ought to 
be a part of civics and government instruction in the schools, and 
if it could demonstrate that the course could be taught success- 
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fully 80 that most students would ^-achieve the course objectives 
and that most teachers end students found the course more inter- 
esting than materials currently on the market, the project would 
have achieved all that co\;ld be expected. If it created a genuine 
alternative to existing courses in civics and government, if it 
created a climate of readiness for consideration of alternative 
programs in civics and government, if it successfully diffused in- 
formation about alternatives throughout the nation, its goals 
would be met and the public's funds well spent* 

To achieve these overall purposes, the High School Curriculum 
Center in Government moved on several fronts. The most in?)ortant 
effort was the development of an alternative to civics and American 
government courses. (This program, entitled "American Political 
Behavior" (APB), is discussed at length in Sections III and IV of 
this roport.) In addition to the development of APB, the project 
staff acted in other ways to influence civics and government in- 
struction. It produced a series of "occasional papers" on the 
teaching of political science, which were widely disseminated to 
the education community. Members of the Center staff spoke often 
to meetings of teachers and political scientists in all sections 
of the nation. Between 1966 and 1971, Mehlinger gave more than 
100 talks about efforts to improve civics and government instruc- 
tion. At conventions of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, the American Political Science Association, at NDEA 
Institutes, at Robert A. Taft Institutes, at state conventions, 
both in political science and in social studies, Mehlinger and 
Patrick argued for the need to alter civics and government instruc- 
tion. In addition, both Mehlinger and Patrick wrote articles for 
a numbor of journals about the need for reform in civics and 
government instruction. 

Additional ways to influence educators were landertaken. For ex- 
ample, Mehlinger became a consultant to the National Committee for 
the Assessment of Progress in Education, an advisor to the CcCLlege 
Boards Examination Committee,- a reviewer of standardized American 
government exams, and a member of the Pre-Collegiate Committee of 
the American Political Science Association. In the latter role he 
was successful in helping stimulate the American Political "Science 
Association to undertake new efforts relating to the improvement 
of school instruction in civics and government. Thus, in a self 
conscious and direct way, the High School Curriculiam Center in 
Government staff sought to stimulate interest in and mobilize 
efforts toward reform of civics and government instruction. 



Courses not Units 

The staff concentrated its energies on the development of a total 
course, rather than the preparation of units or resource materials. 



This decision was based upon a number of assuniptlons about schools , 
teachers, and the function of new Instructional materials In 
schools. It was assumed that while some schools were changing 
patterns of staff utilization, for the near future most civics and 
American government instruction would occur in classes of 30 or 
more students directed by a single teacher. It was assumed that 
most school libraries had few if any worthwhile books on political 
science for supplementary reading and that most teachers had little 
or no money to purchase supplementary materials. Therefore, the 
decision was to provide a program complete in Itself and within a 
cost-range that schools could afford. 

It was assumed that typical high school American government or 
civics teachers had little special training in political science. 
The typical teacher was conceived as one who had nine or less hours 
of formal college instruction in American Government and little 
opportunity to become familiar with recent approaches to the study 
of political science while a student. The staff assumed that the 
typical teacher teaches five classes a day and has extra- cur rictilar 
responsibilities, has little time for reading and for preparing 
each day's lesson, would find much of the APB content lanfamiliar, 
and would welcome suggestions regarding methods and techniques for 
teaching the new political science content. 

The staff made no effort to "teacher proof" the course. If such 
an intention were ever taken seriously, it was qtiickly dispelled. 
Any poor teacher is capable of destroying the integrity of a lesson 
and some good teachers taught APB lessons better than had been 
imagined possible by the developers. Whenever materials reach 
students through the intervention of teachers, the teacher remains 
a critical element in instruction. He is the only one who can 
schedule and pace the activities; he must decide whether learning 
has occurred and whether re-teaching is necessary; he must he±p 
students apply classroom instruction to specific current political 
happenings in the society. No developer can assme these responsi- 
bilities. Nevertheless, improved civics instruction depends upon 
improved instructional materials. The developer's role is neces- 
sary but not sufficient. 



Effect of Limited Funding on Project Staff 

The lovel of funding and the type of staff the project employed 
undoubtedly had consequences for its work. Neither Howard 
Mehllnger nor John Patrick were political scientists. Mahlinger 
had acquired some training in political science while working to- 
ward his Ph.D., but nothing in his formal course work had prepared 
him for the direction of a political science education project. 
While John Patrick was an experienced teacher of political science 
in the schools and had some formal training in political science, 
he did not consider himself to be a political scientist by train- 
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Ing. VRien the project begani tho question arose: "Who should 
determine what tha program will be?" One solution might have been 
to form a panel of political scientists to design the program and 
to ask Mehlinger and Patrick to put it into practice. Some social 
studies development projects had used scholars in similar ways. 
Mehlinger and Patrick avoided this solution. They chose to use 
the initial months of the grant to prepare themselves in political 
science. Through reading and talking to political scientists, they 
designed and conceptualised the program themselves. 

This procedure offered a number of advantages. First of all it 
won their total eommitment to the project. Vlhatever was produced 
was their work. They were not carrying out someone else's design. 
Neither Mehlinger nor Patrick felt any particular responsibility 
to prepare a program that pleased political scientists only. 
Rather they saw their responsibility to design a program that was 
appropriate for any high school youth preparing for a citizenship 
role in society. The fact that political science content was em- 
phasized merely reflected the project view that many of the skills 
and perceptions of political scientists were appropriate for all 
citizens • 



The Development Schedule; Dreams and Reality 

The proposal to the U.S. Office of Education promised that the 
High School Curriculum Center in Government would develop materials 
that could be ured in courses in civics and government. While the 
"American Political Behavior*' course satisfied the contractual com- 
mitment, it fell short of the aspirations of the project team. 

The initial proposal discussed an interest in reaching both 
twelfth-grade and ninth-grade students. The staff hoped that 
during the five-year period it would be able to develop a total 
ninth-grade program and a con^lete twelfth-grade program as two 
separable alternatives for teaching civics and government. Only 
one alternative program was completed. "American Political Be- 
havior"was designed originally as an alternative for ninth-grade 
civics courses, and a majority of the test classes were ninth- 
grade civics courses. Later, APB was used in twelfth-grade 
American government courses as well. The published version of 
APB is being marketed as a "high school" program, unspecified to 
grade level. 

Initially, the staff hoped to develop a second program on American 
and con5>arative political systems specifically for use at the 
twelfth-grade. No student materials were developed for this pro- 
gram, although a working paper providing a partial conceptualiaa- 
tion of that program was conqpleted. While the staff failed to 
develop the second alternative, it seems likely that this program 
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vlll ba undertake in tha future by other aources of funding* 



In Aprlli 1967 the Btaff agreed to the folloving vork schedule 
It aakea clear Juat how aabitioua the initial aspirationa wore. 



Schedule I 
I. April-Septeaber, 1967 

A. Pending an agreeaent bjr the &cecutive Co»- 
ttittee on the guidelinea for the ninth-grade 
clrlca courae^ the ataff vill prepare taateri- 
ala to be \iaed in the ninth-grade courae. 

B. Staff uill prepare a proposal for an NDEA 
Title XT Citrica Inatituto to be aubaitted 
Max 26 and coinplete negotiationa vith the 
U.S. Office of Education for funds for fis* 
cal, 19^8. 

II. Septeaber^ 1967-Jantiar3r^ 1968 

A. Continue vork cn the ninth-grade civica 
materiala both for atudents and aupporting 
nateriala fcr teachera. 

B. Establish arrangementa vith cooperating 
achoo3s for tryout of nateriala • 

C. Pending the fuiuling of a Title XI Civics 
Institute Proposal » begin the aelection 
of teachers and preparation for the in- 
atitute. 

D. Pending agreeiaent on guidelinea for the 
tvelfth-grade course » begin preliminary 
efforts to vrite materiala for the 
tvelfth-grade govemi&ent courae. 

E. Hold a conference in Deeeaber for high 
achool teachers of cirics and their ad- 
ainiatratora in Blooaington. 



*Hovard Mshlinger. m£{j School Ourriculua Center ^ Govem - 
aent i Voricing Paper . April 7, 1967, pp. ^^6-48. 
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III. February- Jima^ 1968 

A. Continue work on the civics materials. 

B. Continue witing for the tuelfth-grade 
government course. 

C. Cos^lete arrangements for civics in- 
stitute to be held summer ^ 1968. 

IV. Jtine-August, 1968 

A. Continue writing materials for the 
twelfth-grade cotirse in government. 
Hopefully^ the civics materials will . 
bo ready for the first run by this 
time. 

B. Conduct an eight-week institute for 
30 ninth- grade teachers of civics. 

V. September^ 1968-June9 1969 

A. Initial tryout of ninth-grade course 
in the cooperating schools. 

B. Coqplete writing of twelfth-grade course. 

C. Begin revisions of ninth-grade civics 
course as revisions prove necessary from 
the testing. 

VI. Summer^ 1969 

Conduct an NDEA Title XI Institute for 
twelfth-grade teachers of American govern- 
ment drawn from cooperating schools. 

VII. Septenber^ 1969-June^ 1970 

A. Second round of testing on the ninth- 
grade course and full evaluation. 

B. Initial tryout of twelfth-grade materials. 

C. Begin revisions of the ti/elf th-grade 
materials . 

D. Final revision of the ninth-grade course. 
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vni. 



Sumner, 1970 



A. Cornplete final revisions of ninth-grade 
course. Submit these materials to the 
Office of Education. 

B. Couqplete revision of twelfth-grade course. 
IX. September, 1970.June 30, 1971 

A. Second tryout of twelfth-grade materials 
and full evaluation. 

B. Final revisions for the twelfth-grade 
course. Submit these materials to the 
Office of Education. 

C. Prepare a final report for the Office of 
Education. 



The above schediile proved to be wholly unrealistic. Much more 
time was required to write and test "American Political Behavior" 
than was originally anticipated. The following schedule describes 
the actual chronology of project activities. 



Schedule II 

Significant Events in the Actual Working Schedule of the High 
School Curricultim Center in Government 

Year I (July 1, 1966-June 30, 1967) 

1. The Center was established. Staff was unable to move 
Into its offices until late August. 

2« Staff spent much time reading recent books on political 
science and meeting \/lth political scientists to become 
informed about current trends in political science. 

3- Staff surveyed existing products for teaching high school 
civics and government courses. 

A. John Patrick surveyed existing research on political 
socialization and prepared a paper entitled Political 
Socialization of American Youth ; A Review of Research 
with Implications for Secondary School Social Studies. 
This paper, originally developed for use of staff in 
helping make Judgments about selection of content, was 
disseminated widely to educators in schools and colleges. 
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5. Howard Mshllnger developed a "working paper" for limited 
circulation that summarized project assumptions, projected 
a development plan, and provided an outline for the ninth- 
grade program* 

6* In late spring the first student materials were written 
by project staff. 

Year II (July 1, 1967-June 30, 1968) 

1. Most of the staff time was used to develop instructional 
materials for the APB course, in accordance with an 
agreed-upon outline. By the end of the year, the staff 
had completed sufficient material to provide for at 
least nine weeks of instruction. Pieces of later units 
of work had also been prepared. 

2. Segments of the APB course were tested with a small 
number of students in the Bloomington schools for early 
feedback purposes. 

3. A proposal was funded by USOE to train AO civics teachers 
in a summer institute. These would be the first pilot 
teachers. 

U* Howard Mehlinger wrote a position paper entitled The 

Study of American Political Behavior that was dissemina- 
ted to educators in schools and colleges. 

5. Staff began to disseminate information about the Center 
through articles and talks to educators. 

Year III (July 1, 1968-June 50, 1969) 

1. First field test of the APB course complete with forma- 
tive evaluation. One class was taught in Bloomington 
by the staff. 

2. Much staff time was spent on finishing the first version 
of APB, often staying only a few weeks ahead of the 
pilot teachers • need for materials. 

3. Staff designed and tested formative evaluation instru- 
ments and spent much time in the field visiting pilot 
classes. 

i^. Iieroy Rie»ielbach wrote a paper for teachers entitled 
The Behavioral Approach to the Study of Politics; An 
Overview , which was given wide dissemination. 
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5. At the close of this year the staff began to analyze the 
formative evaluation data and to revise APB for the 
second trial* 

6. Staff produced four video tapes on APB to use for in- 
service training purposes. 

Year IV (July 1, 196y-June 30, 1970) 

1. Much time was spent on revising the APB materials for 
the second trial and siammatlve evaluation. 

2. John Patrick designed, tested, and administered three 
scales used in the siammative evaluation of APB, 

3. The project conducted five, three-day civics dissemination 
conferences in various parts of the nation at which a 
total of 300 educators learned about APB and witnessed 
demonstrations of the materials. 

4.. Staff visited pilot classes in all parts of the nation. 

5. Project accepted bids for the commercial publication of 
APB and accepted the bid from Ginn and Company. Contract 
was signed to publish APB under an exclusive five-^year 
copyright to be held by Indiana University in accordance 
with USOE guidelines. 

Year V (July 1, 1970- June 30, 1971) 

1. Most of this period was used to prepare a final version 
of APB for commercial publication by Glnn and Company. 

2. Two staff members worked on a conceptualization of a 
proposed twelfth-grade cotirse on American and comparative 
political systems. They prepared a paper entitled 
Politics and Participation : An Alternative A pproach to 
the Study of Politics and Government in Senior I^lgh 
Schools that was disseminated on a limited basis. 

3* Howard Mehlinger spent some time disseminating informa- 
tion about APB to teacher conferences in various parts 
of the nation. 

A* John Patrick wrote an article siammarizing data on the 
summative evaluation of APB. 
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The discrepancy between the projected work schedule and the one 
that was actually followed stemmed from naivete on the part of 
the developers regarding how much time would be required to de- 
velop the "American Political Behavior" course, the time required 
in 1968 and 1969 for visits to pilot schools gathering data on the 
pilot trials of the course, the time required to adequately dis- 
seminate information about the American Political Behavior program, 
and the difficulty in continuing the development of the American 
Political Behavior program while simultaneously attempting the de- 
sign and development of the proposed twelfth- grade program. All 
of these factors combined to force the abandonment of the xmreali- 
stic working schedule established in April, 1967* 

While Table II is useful for presenting an overview of the develop- 
ment activities during the five-year period, it contains little of 
what was actually learned by the staff regarding the development 
process. Therefore, in the pages that follow some of what was 
"learned is reported. It may have special interest for other de- 
velopers. 



Sequencing Research-Based Development Activities 

Research-based development makes demands upon developers that sur- 
pass those ordinarily expected of textbook authors. The instruc- 
tional materials prepared by the High School Curriculum Center in 
Government were developed according to a series of stages, with 
dissemination occurring at each stage. These stages were: 

A. Design and conceptualization 

B. Development of instructional materials according to de- 
sign 

G. Testing of segments of pilot versions of the program 

D. Redesign and redevelopment based upon trials of early 
versions 

E. Formative evaluation of a complete pilot version 

F. Redevelopment on basis of formative evaluation 

G. Siammative evaluation of final version of program 

H. Preparation of commercial version for publishers and 
final report 

The paragraphs that follow contain some observations about each of 
these stages. 

A. Design and Conceptualization . Approximately nine months were 
required to design and conceptualize the American Political Be- 
havior program. It is difficult to see how that time could have 
been reduced. Neither John Patrick nor Howard Mehlinger were 
familiar with the literature on American political behavior. 
Much time was required for becoming informed about current develop- 
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ments in political science. And, in order to avoid replicating 
work underway elsewhere, it was iinportant to study existing 
civics and government programs, to talk to teachers, curriculum 
directors, and political scientists, and to examine the work of 
other projects. 

When the time arrived to design and conceptualize the comparative 
politics program, both Patrick and Mehlinger were fully occupied 
with developing and testing APB. An effort was made to employ 
political scientists to design the comparative politics program, 
and later other Center staff members worked on the design. By 
late spring, 1971, a paper setting forth a partial conceptualiza- 
tion of the comparative politics program was finished. But thp.s 
occurred too late in the life of the project to be of great use. 

The moral seems to be that developers themselves must participate 
in the overall course design. If they do not have adequate time 
to give undivided attention to course design, it is probably 
wasteful of time and money to assign the task to others who do 
not have to assume responsibility for the development of materials. 

B. Development of Instructional Materials according to Design > 

The staff had planned to devote no more than one year to the 
development of the two-semester program in American Political 
Behavior. It expected that when the pilot teachers arrived in 
June, 1968 for the summer institute, it would be able to show 
them a fully developed course. 

The time required to develop adequate instructional materials was 
much greater than had been imagined. In part this was a result 
of the decision to produce original materials rather than books 
of readings. Of course, some tables, charts, graphs, and docu- 
ments were taken from other published materials. However, at 
least 90 percent of the "American Political Behavior»^ Program con- 
sisted of fresh materials. Thus, the pace of development at the 
High School Curriculum Center in Government was much slower than 
that of projects which depended upon the use of readings and whose 
writing was limited to the preparation of introductions to the 
readings. When the APB developers wanted a case study, they re- 
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searched the case and wrote It themselves. They did not look for 
published cases 

When teachers arrived for the summer institute in 1968, the staff 
had pi'oduced enough instructional material to support less than 
one semester *s study. As a result, the staff continued to de- 
velop materials throughout the sijimmer institute and through the 
following fall and winter. Au times the developers were no more 
than two or three weeks ahead of the teachers throughout the 
initial pilot year. The last of the materials was sent to the 
pilot teachers in March, 1969 • In part, the slow production of 
materials resulted from the need to visit schools and to tend to 
data produced by the formative evaluation procediires. 

The level of project funding required inexpensive production of 
pilot matetdals. All print materials were produced by mimeograph 
process; the A-V component consisted of a few 35 mm. slides and 
transparencies. None of the pilot materials could have passed 
coinmercial-ready tests. Nevertheless, they were adequate for 
field trials. It is not necessary to use expensive production 
processes for formative evaluation. 



C. Testing of Segments of Pilot Versions of the Program and 
Redesign and Redevelopment Based upon Trials of Early Version 
of Materials . Throughout the 1967-68 school year, individual 
pieces of the APB program were tested in Bloomington schools. 
The primary purpose of these trials was to test reading level 
and student interest in certain types of materials. Class trials 
were ordinarily limited to one or two days of instruction at any 
one time, although one trial period lasted for an entire week. 
Data derived from these trials provided information needed for 
deciding how long a reading should be, and how to organize oa^e 
studies in order to attract student interest. The developern 
were able also to test assumptions about the "entry behavioi'" of 
ninth-grade students with, regards to basic political science skills. 



^^This denision resulted in part from a stubborn determination 
by the staff that they would not fall heir to the criticism 
directed against other projects, often unjustified, that the 
special oocjal studies projects had been parasitic. Some critics 
argued thnL the lipecial projects depended upon the work of others, 
which they organized in a special way and published, claiming the 
product as their own. The APB developers decided that they would 
produce a product that was entirely their own. 
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The staff had little difficiilty in securing entry to classrooms to 
test the materials. The Blooraington teachers contacted to assist 
in the programs were, without exception, helpful and interested in 
the work. 



D. Formative Evaluation of Complete Pilot Version . A description 
of the formative evaluation of the toerican Political Behavior" 
program is provided in Section IV of this report. Nonetheless a 
few comments about the formative evaluation are appropriate at 
this stage. 

Formative evaluation may be more important to developers than 
summative evaluation, which is considered to be of paramount im- 
portance for consumers. Formative evaluation informs the developer 
whether he is achieving his objectives or not. 

In summer, 1968, the Center conducted a seven-week NDEA institute 
in civics for 40 high school civics and American government 
teachers. The purpose of the institute was to train 4-0 teachers 
who would teach experimentally the course, "American Political 
Behavior," during 1968-1969. The Center did not have funds in its 
regular budget to provide a training program for the teachers. 
Rather, it was necessary to secure additional funding through the 
Summer Institute Program supported by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The proposal to the Office of Education was submitted through the 
Indiana University Political Science Department. Mehlinger was 
the Director of the summer institute and Mr. Gerald Marker, 
Coordinator for School Social Studies at Indiana University, was 
the Associate Director. 

The institute had two major con^jonents. One component provided 
information for the teachers about the content of "American Politi- 
cal Behavior." This component took the form of a course offered by 
Mr. Leroy Rieselbach, Professor of Political Science and a special- 
ist in American political behavior, unless the teachers fully 
understood the behavioral approach to the study of politics the 
staff feared that the pilot teachers would be poor critics of the 
course. 

A second institute component was a course on the teaching approach 
contained in the "American Political Behavior^' program. APB was 
organized around a particular approach to sequencing content and 
skills. Moreover, the project utilized theories of "mastery 
learning" in its testing program. Unless teachers were familiar 
with the assunptions that supported the teaching method of the 
program, the staff thought that the teachers would be poor evalua- 
tors of the instructional materials. One part of the summer in- 
stitute was a demonstration class of ninth-grade students using 
the pilot materials under the direction of project staff. By 
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closed-circuit television and in-class observation, the pilot 
teachers observed the ninth-grade students being taught the ex- 
perimental version of the course. 

Selection for participation in the summer institute was dependent 
upon teacher and school agreement that the participant would be- 
come a pilot teacher. Approximately 600 teachers expressed in- 
terest in attending the summer institute. When the inquirers 
learned that participation in the institute required that the 
teacher pilot a new civics course and that their schools would have 
to bear the cost of reproducing sufficient quantities of student 
materials to support instruction in their schools, the number of 
institute applicants was reduced to about 125 people. The staff 
selected the 40 participants on the basis of the types of schools 
they represented, and the region of the country in which their 
schools were located. The staff was eager to have schools from 
all regions of the country and was eager to have schools from 
metropolitan areas as well as small town and rural districts. 
Some teachers taught in schools where a high proportion of students 
attended college upon graduationj others taught in schools that 
served disadvantaged students. The result was a mixture of 
teachers representing a broad range of student populations. This 
caused problems of instruction in the summer institute and ulti- 
mately led to problems in the piloting of the political behavior 
program. Nevertheless, the wide range of teacher ability and 
background ensured a degree of reality in the development of the 
^American Political Behavior" program that might not have been 
possible had other criteria been used in the selection of partici- 
pants. The selection criteria made certain that APB would be 
tested by "typical" teachers rather than hy those few teachers who 
have had graduate training in political science. 

Nearly all of the teachers continued as pilot teachers throughout 
the I968-I969 academic year. Two teachers asked to drop the pro- 
gram at mid-year, and one teacher resigned his position at school 
and dropped out of the program. Those who continued with the pro- 
gram throughout the entire year had unequal success. But in each 
case, their successes and their failures contributed significantly 
to efforts to improve the APB program. 



E . Redevelopment on the Basis of Formative Evaluation . Revis ions 
in the pilot version of the course began while the first version 
was still being taught. Some obvious weaknesses were clear on the 
basis of instruction by the developers; other flaws were discovered 
by talking to pilot teachers and students; still other changes were 
undertaken after the analysis of data. 
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F. Summatlve Evaluation of Final Version of Program , As the 
suinmative evaluation Is treated extensively in Section IV of this 
report, only one comment will be made at this point. A summatlve 
evaluation Is Intended to provide data on the final version of the 
program. This assumes a development and try-out cycle that con- 
cludes with a final product. In reality a good program Is con- 
stantly under development. The summatlve evaluation of APB was 
an evaluation of the revised program tested in the schools during 
I969-I97O. This summatlve evaluation, while producing generally 
favorable results, indicated additional work was needed. There- 
fore, in preparing the product for the publisher throughout 1970- 
1971, additional development work occurred. The most dramatic 
addition to the course were two simulations and two games that were 
not part of the summatlve evaluation reported in this report. In 
the opinion of the staff these additions and other modifications 
made in the program will add to the successful classroom use of 
the published version of APB, which was not complete at the time 
the project finished its work and, therefore, could not be evalu- 
ated. Fortunately, it appears likely that Ginn and Company will 
support such an evaluation during the 1972-1973 academic year. 

It is Important for the reader to know, however, that the siimmatlve 
evaluation of project materials inevitably comes too early for the 
developer. He would prefer to use summatlve results as if they 
were products of a formative evaluation and continue the process 
of I'eformulation and improvement for an indefinite time. 



G. Preparation of Commercial Version for Publishers and Final 
Report . The project maintained open communications with textbook 
publishers throughout its entire existence. Editors from pub- 
lishing companies often called on the project staff to learn about 
progress, and project publications were sent to those publishers 
that requested information. It was common for publishers to seek 
out project staff at professional meetings to secure up-to-date 
information about the project's work. 

In Joine, I969, the project held a meeting with the 4-0 pilot 
teachers who had taught APB during the preceding academic year. 
In addition, invitations to attend the meeting were sent to all 
of the major high school textbook publishers. Approximately 12 
publishers sent one or more representatives to the conference. 
There, they received detailed information about the project and 
learned directly from pilot teachers how the materials had worked 
with their students. Without exception, the publishers seemed to 
appreciate this opportimity to learn about a project at an early 
stage in its development. 

In spring, 1970, the project secured permission from the U.S. Office 
of Education to seek bids for the publication of the "American 
Political Behavior"program. Four publishers presented formal bids. 
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These were: Ginn and Company, Prontice-HaH, Allyn and Bacon, and 
Addison-Wesley. Other publishers indicated they might be prepared 
to publish the course at a later time, when the program would fit 
better their publication schedules. However, the project staff 
considered only the bids from the four publishing companies 
specified above. 

In May, the Social Studies Development Center at Indiana University 
announced that Ginn and Company had been selected aa the publisher 
for "American Political Behavior The period from June 1, 1970 
to June 30, 1971 was used primarily for preparation of the pub- 
lished version of the APB program. In the development of the 
published version with Ginn, the project staff worked primarily 
with Mr. John Neal, social studies editor for Ginn and Company, 
Mr. John Bremer, the principal book editor for APB, and Miss Linda 
Scher, assistant editor. The Ginu and Company staff has fulfilled, 
without exception, all the hopes and expectations the project staff 
had for the published version of APB. 

H. Dissemination . The project staff undertook dissemination 
activities from the very beginning of the project. It responded 
to inquiries about the project's work through both personal and 
form letters as required. In addition, it published four 
"occasional papers" which provided readers with detailed informa- 
tion about current activities of the Center. Members of the pro- 
ject staff spoke at local, state, and national meetings of 
political scientists and social studies teachers* It cooperated 
with reviewers of curriculum rfiaterials and authors who were writing 
reports on new materials in the social studies. 

Dissemination of APB was enhanced by an EPDA grant from USOE. In 
1969 and 1970 the project conducted six, three-day Civics Dissemin- 
ation Institutes at separate locations throughout the United States 
A total of 300 participants attended the six institutes. The par- 
ticipants were selected on the basis of their positions and their 
opportunity to further disseminate information about "American 
Political Behavior." Participants included high school principals, 
assistant superintendents of schools, curriculum directors, social 
studies specialists, and journalists who write on education affairs 
The piArposo of the institutes was to provide a clear and valid 
description of "American Political Behavior." In general it appears 
that the ini^l.itutes were successful in disseminating information 
about the APB program. 

It is important to note that efforts to disseminate APB are con- 
tinuing throughout 1971-1972. Ginn and Con$)any agreed to provide 
support for Misa Carole Hahn, a doctoral student at Indiana 
University, who serves as a dvsmonw^tration teacher and diffusion 
agenL for tho APB pro^^ram* ' 
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In Conclii;3ion 



It is apparent that the project staff had an unrealistic view re- 
garding how rapidly products can be produced with recoarch-based 
development procedures. Perhaps, had they known the ran^e of 
competencies that would be demanded of a small staff — e»g*j 
writer, editor, disseminator, evaluntor — they might not have 
begian the project with so much confidence. 

On the other hand, the results of the project exceeded their ex- 
pectations. In the beginning the project attracted little notice. 
Few expected that a small, largely inexperienced staff, untrained 
in modem approaches to political science, would succeed in de- 
veloping a program which would capture the interest of both school 
officials and professional political scientists. The staff wanted 
to develop an "alternative" to civics. They recognized that the 
development of a true alternative posed many risks: Political 
scientists might attack it for being unsound in its scholarship; 
schools might reject the alternative as being too different from 
what is traditionally taught. The fact that APB appears to be a 
"successful" alternative suggests that one of the underlying 
assumptions of this project — that the grant should be used as 
risk capital — proved to be valid. 



III. AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 

by Howard D. Mehlinper and 
John J. Patrick 



"American Political Behavior" (APB) is a two-semester program de- 
signed as an alternative to high school courses in civics and 
government. APB was created in response to certain perceived 
weaknesses in existing civics programs that the developers be- 
lieved could be remedied by the development of inq^roved instruc- 
tional materials. 



The Need for Reform of Civics Courses 

Early in its work the Center staff concluded that a major defect 
in civics courses was the inadequate content of standard civics 
instruction. Studies of widely used- instructional materials had 
revealed an enormous gap between the subject matter of civics 
courses and knowledge about politics produced by social scientists 
during the past two decades. An explosive development of knowledge 
and techniques of inquiry had marked the work of social scientists 
interested in political phenomena. Yet most high school students 
continued to study about politics as their parents did. Thus, 
the picture of politics and government presented in secondary 
school classrooms bore little resemblance to the world of the 
politician or of the political scientist. 

Civics courses were devoid of the perspectives of modern political 
science. They tended to stress legalistic descriptions of govern- 
mental institutions and ethical prescriptions about political 
behavior. Political processes were described as some people would 
wish them to be rather than as they are, thereby confusinn factual 
and value judgments. The socio-cultural fotmdations of political 
behavior, the extra-legal factors that influence public policy 
decisions and the functioning of government, were ignored. Value 
conflicts and processes of conflict resolution — the controver- 
sies, competitions, and compromises that are basic to political 
activity — were largely omitted or treated superfi ;inlly. 

In the opinion of the Center staff, there had been inadequate 
attention in civic education to developing critical thinkin^^ 
skills and inquiry skills, students were urged to be critjcal 
thinkers and probing Inquirers, but the standard textbooks pro- 
vided meager instruction about how to think critically and to 
establish warrants for propositions about political behavior. 
Widely used textbooks, while exhorting students to make rational 
political decisions, appeared to be fostering a mind-deadening 
"read-regurgitate" pedagogical style. End-of-chapter questions 
and suggested activities that appeared in standard textbooks 
emphasized rote learning of discrete facts about governmental 
institutions. In addition, some textbooks urged students to 
engage In sublime normative discussion while neglecting to prepare 
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thea to cope successfully with the rigors of value analysis. 

Formal instruction in civics and government seemed to have little 
intact upon learners* Civic Mucators aimed at teaching demo- 
cratic political beliefs and knowledge of governmental structures 
and political affairs. But numerous studies demonstrated the im- 
potence of formal civics instruction to ioq^art knowledge or in- 
fluence beliefs. For exan;)le, a study by Kenneth Langton and 
M. Kent Jennings , of a national probability aaiqple of twelfth- 
graders ^ found only minuscule changes in political attitudes and 
sophistication as a result of formal civics instruction. The 
National Assessment in Citizenship Education, conducted by the 
Education Commission of the States ^ is the most recent of several 
nation-wido surveys which have documented the ignorance of 
Americans about the structure emd functions of government and the 
strategies of effective political activity. 

The picture of political life that was conveyed through standard 
instructional materials seemed like a poorly constructed map. 
Like a poor map, which may lead % traveler astray, the picture of 
political life projected via widely used texts misled students 
who used It as a guide to the political world. 



Goaln and Objectives of "American Political Behavior " 

The major ronls and objectives of "American Political Behavior" 
aroue in response to the perceived defects of civics instruction 
discussed above. The goals indicate the decisions made l^* the 
developers. The most itq)ortant of APE goals are: 

1. increasing students* capability to meaningfully perceive 
politically relevant experiences; 

2. developing students' capability to organize and interpret 
information; 

3* developing students' ability to determine the grounds for 
confinnation or rejection of propositions about politics; 

/». developing students' capability to formulate and use 

concepts 9 descriptions , and explanations about political 
behavior; 

3* developing students' ability to rationally consider value 
claims and to make reasoned value Judgments; 

6* inf luoncing students to value scientific approaches to 
th«) verification of factul claims ! rational analysis 
of value claims. 
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7. in^jreasing students' capability to assess the likely 
(*oVft3 and rewards of particular types of political 
activities } 

8. reinforcing students' connnitment to democratic political 
beliefs such as respect for the rights of individuals, 
support for majority- rule practices, acceptance of civic 
responsibility, etc. 

In support of overriding instructional goals, such as those stated 
above, specific instructional objectives were devised for each 
lesson. These instructional objectives indicate what the learner 
is able to do as a result of instruction. They indicate the kind 
of instruction necessary to provide learners with capabilities 
specified in the objectives. 

Following are six examples of precise instructional objectives for 
different lessons in the "American Political Behavior" course. 

1. Students are able to construct a contingency table 
from raw data. 

2. Students are able to state empirically testable 
hypotheses . 

3. Students can infer from data on pages 000-000 that 
individuals with higher socioeconomic status tend 

to be more active in political affairs than individu- 
als with lower socioeconomic status. 

A. Students can combine the following variables to con- 
struct explanations for the voter turnout rate of 
different types of people: a) sense of civic duty; 
b) political interest; c) concern with election out- 
come; and d) sense of political efficacy. 

5. Students can distinguish factual judgments from value 
judgments in The Pleasant Valley Case. 

6. Students can make evaluations of the political behavior 
of the major participants in The Pleasant Valley Case. 
They are able to explain, by reference to their own 
values, why they made these evaluations. 

These instructional objectives are pointed and detailed. They 
leave little doubt about what students are expected to do to in- 
dicate that they have acquired a particular ability, to indicate 
that mastery learning has occurred. Instructional objectives are 
provided with each lesson plan in the "Teacher's Guide to American 
Political Behavior." Teachers are able to know precisely the 
purposes of every lesson and how to teach to accomplish them. 
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At the end of instructional sequences, roughly every two to three 
weeks, teachers are instructed to administer an exainination de- 
signed to measure attainment of the instructional objectives most 
recently taught. The examination items reflect the instructional 
objectives; they are criterion measures of the objectives. 
Successful performance on the examination suggests mastery of the 
instructional objectives reflected by the exam. 

The instructional objectives of "American Political Behavior" in- 
dicate that instruction is aimed at teaching particular knowledge, 
skills, and thought processes. Notice that the examples of in- 
structional objectives presented above refer to several different 
skills of inquiry and critical thinking and to various thinking 
processes such as memory, comprehension, interpretation, applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. The complete set of 
instructional objectives, stated. in the "Teacher's Guide to 
American Political Behavior" are indicators of subject matter, 
lesson sequencing, and instructional techniques. 



Selection and Organization of Sub.iect Matter 

The subject matter of the "American Political Behavior" course 
was selected and organized to overcome basic inadequacies in the 
content of typical civics courses, to narrow the knowledge gap 
and conceptual lag that have severely afflicted secondary school 
civics instruction. In "American Political Behavior," the re- 
lationships of social factors to political behavior are emphasized. 
Students are required to study the political process in terms of 
several basic social science concepts, such as political culture, 
political socialization, social class, status, and role. The 
relationships among these concepts are stressed, so that students 
learn how to construct and apply conceptual frameworks to the 
organization and interpretation of information. Controversial 
topics, such as the political aspects of race relations or the 
relationship of social class to political behavior, permeate the 
course. However, these topics are included as subjects for 
analysis, not as exercises in iconoclasm. 

Following are the five major units of instnaction which comprise 
"the "American Political Behavior" course. 

Introduction to the Study of Political Behavior . In this 
unit students are introduced to the meaning of political 
behavior, to the social science approach to the study of 
politics, and to the process of making value judgments 
and policy decisions about political affairs. 

2. Similarities and Differences in Political Behavior . In 
this unit students learn about the relationship of social 
factors to political attitudes and political behavior. 

3U 



Basic concepts are introduced such as role socioeconomic 
status, culture, socialization, and personality. This 
unit includes material about the political behavior of 
ethnic groups . 

3* Elections and Voting Behavior . This unit focuses on the 
relationship of various social and psychological factors 
to voting behavior. Other topics are the formal and in- 
formal rules that direct the election process in our 
society, the differences between the major political 
parties, and the consequences of voting behavior. 

A. Political Decision-Makers . In this unit students learn 
about the political roles of four types of public offi- 
cials in the national government: the President, con- 
gressmen, bureaucrats, and judges # The rights and duties 
of each role, type, the recruitment of individuals to the 
role, and the decision-making activities of the role 
occupant are enq^hasized. 

5- Unofficial Political Specialists . In this unit students 
learn about individuals who influence public policy 
decisions, but who do not hold formal positions in the 
government. Four types of unofficial political leaders 
are studied: the interest group leader, the news com- 
mentator, the expert-consultant, and the political party 
leader. 

A textbook, packages of worksheets, packets of transparencies, two 
packets, each containing a simulation, and a board game package 
are the vehicles for presenting the subject matter. The textbook 
is packaged in two ways: l) as a single hardcover text, for those 
wishing to use the entire course, and 2) as two paperbacks, for 
those wishing to use either the first half or the second half of 
the course. The first paperback text includes Units One, Two, and 
Three. The second paperback text includes Units Four and Five. 

The textbook is not typical. The book is permeated with exercises 
and problems. Thus, after reading a few pages of the text, stu- 
dents are required to use what they have read to cdnplete an ex- 
ercise or solve a problem. Numerous cases are presented to 
illustrate various aspects of political behavior and to provide 
raw material for analysis. 

The worksheet packages — one to accompany each half of the course 
consist of a series of ditto masters from which class sets of 
materials can be made. The worksheet lessons involve the genera- 
tion and management of data. Exercises in table reading, table 
building, graph reading, and graph construction are presented via 
worksheets. Through the worksheets, survey research activities 
are presented and structured. 
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Several lessons in the course are built around the use of trans- 
parencies. Some of these lessons are concerned with the genera- 
tion, organization, and interpretation of data. Others are for 
the purpose of raising questions, provoking speculation, or 
prompting insights. 

Two simulations are provided. One, entitled City Hall , requires 
students to play roles of voters, candidates, and campaigners in 
a city election. The second. Influence, requires students to 
play the roles of public officials concerned with particular 
policy questions and commionity influentials who desire to influ- 
ence public policy decisions. 

The course includes two board games. Bottleneck is about the 
legislative process, the means by which a bill becomes a law. 
The Ninth Justice concerns the recruitment of associate justices 
to the U.S. Supreme Court and the impact of decisions of the Court 
on society. 



Instructional Techniques 

The lessons in the "American Political Behavior" course have been 
planned to prepare students to apply skills, Ideas, and informa- 
tion. Over and over again students must demonstrate ability to 
use particular ideas, skills, and information to complete an 
exercise or solve a problem. Teaching strategies are planned to 
develop jjkills of critical thinking and inquiiy. 

Different instructional techniques and typer; of lessons are em- 
ployed in the course. The instructional objectives for a parti- 
cular lesson, or set of lessons, are guides to lesson design and 
teaching strategy. Different typos of instruction are employed 
to achieve different types of instructional objectives. For ex- 
ample, the use of a written instructional program, which provides 
precise step-by-step direction, is a very efficient way to teach 
a skill such as how to read contingency tables. In contrast, 
student role playing and interaction within the context of a 
systematically designed simulation activity provides an appropriate 
way to develop ability to devise fruitful political strategies. 

Lesson sequencing and teacher strategies of "American Political 
Behavior" are organized to help students develop and te^i L their 
own hypotheses and to critically judge the hypotheses of others. 
Each new topic is introduced through an activity that requires 
students to speculate freely and then to formulate hypotheses 
about the topic. Next, students are required to reassess and 
modify hypotheses in the light of additional information and new 
ways of organizing inf oi'mation. The next step involves student 
applications of modified ideas to new situations. Students com- 
plete the study of a topic with a lesson that requires them to 
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make value judgments about the topic* Students are called upon 
continually to classify and interpret information in terms of the 
social science concepts that structure the course. Case studies 
are used extensively as the basis for student analysis of political 
behavior. In addition, students are required to engage in simula- 
tion, games, role playing, and political attitude survey activities 

Four basic categories of instruction are usud in the course. They 
are labeled: 1) confrontation, 2) rule-example, 3) application, 
and U) value judgment. Each category of instruction has been de- 
vised for different purposes and requires different jnstrucixonal 
techniques. The following diagram indicates the differences be- 
tween the four categories.. 



Categories of Instruction 



I. Confrontation A. 

B. 
C. 

II. Rule-Example A. 

B. 

III. Application A. 

B. 



Focus attention 
Motivate 

Generate speculations and/or 
hjTpo theses 

Systematic development of ideas 
and/or skills 
Hypothesis testing 

Require use of ideas, information 
and skills presented previously 
Provide clues about the extent to 
which instructional objectives 
have been attained 



IV. Value Judgment- A. Relate evaluational questions to 

Policy Decision an enqpirical context 

B. Require reasoned value judgment 



Confrontation lessons initiate study of a particiilar topic such as 
participation in public elections. The role of the teacher is to 
conduct open-ended discussion. The teacher is supposed to pro- 
voke students to respond to stimuli presented in the lesson and to 
provide cues to sustain discussion. The teacher is to refrain 
from judging student responses, since the point of this type of 
lesson is to generate speculation, to raise questions, and to pro- 
voke inquiry. When teaching a confrontation lesson, the teacher 
is primarily a discussion manager, rather than a giver of answers 
or a judger of student responses. 

In-class attitude surveys, case studies, student reaction to 
pictures of symbols, and provocative questions and contrasting 
points of view are among the kinds of lessons enqployed in the 
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confrontation category of Instruction. For example, four brief 
cases are used to initiate student consideration of the follow- 
ing two questions: l) What is political behavior? and 2) Why do 
people behave politically? In another part of the course con- 
trasting arguments about the meaning of loyalty and patriotism 
are used to provoke student consideration of questions about the 
origins and consequences of political beliefs about patriotism 
and the right to dissent. In another part of the course, the 
confrontation lesson consists of soliciting student speculation 
about the relative tendencies of different groups to participate^ 
in public elections. A set of transparencies, conveying pictorial 
representations of different social groups, is used to stimulate 
student reaction. 

Rule-exanq^le lessons provide the bases for systematic consideration 
of a topic initiated through the confrontation lessons. The 
teacher role in the rule-example category of instruction is to 
assist student mastery of particular skills, ideas, and informa- 
tion. The teacher is expected. to help students make judgments 
about their responses to questions and exercises. 

Teacher demonstrations, programmed instructional materials, written 
exposition enriched with examples and exercises, and data process- 
ing and analysis activities are among the kinds of lessons employed 
in the rule-example category of instruction. For exangjle, an in- 
structional program is used to teach students how to construct 
contingency tables. In another part of the course, written ex- 
position enriched with exan5)les and exercises is used to teach 
the meanings of aspects of political behavior such as issue, in- 
fluence, political resources, and policy decisions. In this 
lesson rules, or criteria, for determining instances or non- 
instances of issue, influence, political resource, and policy 
decision are specified. Exairqples of instances and non-instances 
of each of these terms are presented. And then students are re- 
quired to use these terms to classify fresh information. In other 
parts of the course, the rule-example lesson requires students to 
infer generalizations, or rules, from statistical data. For ex- 
ample, a particular lesson about voter behavior requires students 
to infer propositions relating voter choices and several social 
variables from statistical evidence. 

The application category of instruction involves student use of 
information, ideas, and skills in a novel situation. Through 
application lessons students are provided an opportunity to in- 
dicate mastery of instructional objectives. Students who 
demonstrate mastery of application lessons provide evidence of 
particular capabilities. If these capabilities were not present 
prior to instruction, then one can assume that mastery of appli- 
cation lessons demonstrates learning. Inability to master appli- 
cation lessons indicates deficiency in terms of particular 
instructional objectives. Careful appraisal of inadequate student 
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performance may provide clues about student incapacity that can be 
overcome through remedial instruction. 

The teacher role during the application stage of instruction is to 
help students assess the extent of their learning, to help students 
to determine whether they have attained particular instructional 
objectives. Teachers should give special attention to students 
who cannot demonstrate mastery. 

Case study analysis, classification exercises, data processing and 
interpreting problems, simulation activities, and games are types 
of application lessons. For example, throughout the course stu- 
dents are required to apply conceptual frameworks to the analysis 
of case studies of political behavior. In a certain part of the 
course, students are required to apply knowledge of voter behavior 
and public elections to the successful performance of roles in a 
tilmulation activity. Another application lesson requires students 
to process data and make inferences from the data about variations 
in senije of political efficacy. 

The value judgment category of instruction provides an opportunity 
to relate particular descriptions and explanations to value judg- 
ments. Tlirough these lessons, students have the chance to relate 
their studies of what is, and what has been, to consideration of 
questions about what ought to be. 

The teacher role is to conduct open-ended discussions, to provoke 
student responses, and to influence students to engage in rational 
consideration of value claims. Rational consideration of value 
claims means assessing consequences of particular value judgments 
and determining consistency between preferred means and valued 
ends . 

Through lessons requiring value judgments and policy decisions 
students are taught to distinguish factual judgments from value 
judgments. They are also taught that fruitful value judgments 
depend upon con5)etent factual judgments, that reasoned value 
judgments stem from careful consideration of what is and what 
might be. 

In the "American Political Behavior" course students are required 
to make value judgments about the outcomes of case studies of 
political behavior. They are required to make value judgments 
and policy decisions when playing roles in simulation activities. 
They are required to make value judgments about alternative politi- 
cal strategies and techniques, about alternative political beliefs, 
and about alternative policies. 
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Mastery Learning 



APB seeks to help teachers utilize some basic principles of 
mastery learning. The objectives for each day^s lesson are 
clearly indicated in the teacher *s guide. In addition teachers 
are informed about ways to determine whether objectives for each 
day's lesson are achieved by students. 

At the end of each instructional sequence, usuaD.ly ten to fifteen 
days of instruction, students are given tests that measure 
achievement of the objectives specified in the lessons recently 
taught. If students have mastered each day's objectives, they 
should be able to "master" the test. A "mastery level" is de- 
fined for each test. An example of mastery would be answering 
correctly 16 of 20 multiple choic^ examination questions. 

For students; who fail to achieve mastery on the first exam (Form 
a), the teacher has been provided a "back-up test" (Form B) that 
enables students to demonstrate that they have finally achieved 
mastery following a review of the first test and further learning. 

Typically, a teacher would assign the unit test for a particular 
day. All indents take the test during the first 20 minutes of 
class; the tests are graded quickly; and the results are given 
to the students. Those who failed to achieve mastery are given 
an opportunity to have their mistakes corrected and explained. 
The teacher suggests sections of the textbook to be reviewed. 
After all students have had an opportunity to identify the parti- 
cular topicrj on which further learning is required, the teacher 
schedules the back-up test. All those students who failed to 
achieve mastery on 'the first test are required to take the back- 
up exam; those who achieved mastery may take the additional test 
if they wish. The teacher records the highest score made between 
the two exams . 

The effect of this principle of instruction has been to increase 
motivation on the part of students. They believe that the tests, 
while often difficult, are fair and adequate measures of the ob- 
jectives. Students learn that if they work hard in the course 
they are able to succeed. 



'^Thn pr(\)oct^o views about mastery learning were influenced 
by the wr*i 1. 1 n^^^L3 of Benjamin Bloom. See, for example, Chapter 3 
"Loarnin/: ''or' Maatoiy" in Benjamin S. Bloom, J. Thomau Hastings, 
and Cieorfu.^ h\ Madaus . Handbook on Formative and Suimnative 
KvaluaLion of Student Learning . New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1971 . 



Publication of APB 



The version of APB published by Ginn and Company in January, 1972, 
rests upon two earlier versions of the course that had undergone 
intensive, year-long field tests with a total of nearly 10,000 
students and more than 100 teachers. The final version has profited 
from the pilot trials in many ways. There has been a conscious 
effort to reduce the reading level of the course materials; the 
materials include two simulations and two games that were not part 
of the experimental version; additional case study material has 
been added; and the transparency and worksheet components have 
been In^) roved markedly. 

Ginn and Company is publishing APB under an exclusive copyright 
with Indiana University until December 31, 1977, whereupon the 
materials become part of public domain. 




IV. FORMATIVE MD SUMMATIVE EVALUATION OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 

by John J. Patrick 



Introduction 

l^i'oduct evaluation presents a ntunber of serious problems to curri- 
culum developers, some that are not resolved by typical evaluation 
techniques. Scriven's argument that developers consider "forma- 
tive" and '^suinmative" evaluation stages helps to clarify these 
problems and offers suggestions to deal with themJf This section 
of the final report describes the attempt to conduct "formative" 
and "suimnative" evaluation of "American Political Behavior," some 
of the consequences of this effort, and a few of the pitfalls that 
were encountered. 

"Formative evaluation" refers to those practices that produce data 
enabling developers to improve their products during the develop- 
ment stage. "Summative evaluation" refers to an over-all final 
evaluation of the product with the purpose to produce information 
deemed useful to ultimate consumers. While these two stages 
intersect and even overlap at points, it seems useful for analyti- 
cal purposes to think of course evaluation as passing sequentially 
through these two stages. The "product" iinder evaluation was the 
two-semester, experimental, high school social science course 
entitled "American Political Behavior." 

The formative evaluation of "American Political Behavior" occurred 
mainly during 1968-1969, when forty-one pilot teacher*3, including 
the course developers, piloted the first draft of the program. 
On the basis of critical feedback from pilot teachers, students, 
political scientists, educationists, and politicians, the course 
was revised in preparation for a second field trial during the 
1969-1970 school year. The primary purpose of the fir:it field 
trial (I968-I969) was to identify defects in an early version of 
a new course, so that these deficiencies might be remedied. The 
primary purpose of the second field trial (1969-1970), which con- 
stituted the "summative evaluation," was to determine the extent 
to which "American Political Behavior" might have an inqpact on 
student acquisition of certain facts, ideas , skills, and attitudes. 



^^Michael Scriven. "The Methodology of Evaluation." In 
Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation . AERA Monograph Series 
on Curriculum Evaluation. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 
1967, pp. 39-83. 
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This report of evaluation procedures is offered not as a model for 
others to follow but as a description of how evaluation actually 
occurred with all of its weaknesses and problems. It is offered 
in the belief that for better systems of evaluation to develop, it 
is important to record authentic examples. It is also important 
that the reader know that the level cf project funding in this ex- 
ample was adequate to support a small, professional and clerical 
staff but not sufficient to employ professional evaluators. 
Therefore, the evaluation to be described was conducted by the 
project directors, the authors of this report, and fully non- 
accredited amateur evaluators. 



Fonuative Evaluation 

As noted above, formative evaluation refers to those practices 
that produce data enabling developerjj to improve their products 
during the development stage. The following practices were 
undertaken in an effort to modify and to inproye the course 
"American Political Behavior": pre- and post-testing of student 
political attitudes; objective testing of student mastery of per- 
formance objectives; open-ended teacher questionnaires ; criticism 
of tho course by a panel of outside readers; a meeting at the end 
of the i'ir::t year with pilot teachers; teaching of one class by 
course dove] oilers; site visits to pilot classes with interviews 
of pjlot teachers, students, and school administrators. 

Questions which guided the formative evaluation were: 

1. Can the course "American Political Behavior" be used 
successfully in the environments provided by typical 
schools? 

2. Am there any particular types of students for whom the 
course seems inappropriate:5? 

3. Can students master the course content? 

Doon the course represent valid political nc.lence know- 
7.;age and method? 

5. no>;3 the course affect students' political attitudes, 
values, and beliefs in socially der.irablo wayt;? 

Do teachers and students like the course? 

7. What types of lessons are most likely to succeed and 
which are most likely to fail? 



In the paragraphs that follow, each technique of tho formative 
evaluation is described; reference will be made to questions the 
tfjchnlque sought to answer; changes stimulated by the techniquo 
will be cited; and difficulties connected with each technique will 
be indicated. 



Tests of Mastery Learning 

The "American Political Behavior" course is constructed to facili- 
tate mastery learning, the attainment of performance objectives 
by the majority of students in a particular group. A performance 
objective is a statement that indicates exactly what a student is 
able to do as a result of instruction.^ 

Performance objectives are provided with each daily lesson plan in 
the teacher's guide. Teachers know precisely the purposes of the 
lesson and can teach to accomplish them. An important element of 
the instructional strategy is to provide numerous application 
lessons that enable students to apply knowledge and skills ac- 
quired in preceding lessons. 

At the end of each instructional sequence, on the average of every 
two weeks, the teachers administered a multiple-choice type 
examination designed to measure the performance objectives of 
the material most recently taught. Each item was designed to 
be a valid measure of one of the objectives. Therefore, 
theoretically, success on the item represented successful mastery 
of the objective and the material related to it. 

The tests of mastery learning were designed to reveal strengths 
and weaknesses in the instructional materials. For example, if 
most students responded correctly to a set of test items per- 
taining to a performance objective, the developers assumed that 
the instructional materials constructed in termis of this per- 
frrmance objective were communicating successfully to students. 
If most students responded incorrectly to a set of test items 
pertaining to a performance objective, the developers assumed 
that either the pertinent instructional materials or the test 
items were flawed and in need of revision. In most instances, 
a pattern of incorrect student response across different student 
groups indicated inadequacy of the instructional material and 
prompted the redesign of particiilar p rts of the course. 



■^Robert M. Gagne. "Curriculum Research and the Promotion of 
Learning." In Perspectives fo_r Curriculum Evaluation . AERA 
Monograph Series on Curriculum Evaluation. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1967, p. 21. 

its 



It was hoped that the gathering of objective test data from all of 
the students would be the most powerful and efficient technique 
for formative evaluation • While it was helpful on several occa- 
sions, it was not worth the time, money, and energy given to it* 
The system was theoretically sin5)le and seemed efficient. How- 
ever, teachers failed to return tests promptly; some tests were 
lost; teachers frequently did not check to make certain that 
answers were recorded in correct places; and students failed to 
code their tests properly. The result was a gigantic snarl. 
Special assistants were hired to try to eliminate some errors by 
program. The result was an enormous headache and great strain on 
a limited budget. Probably, the staff could have accomplished as 
much by siirqply asking teachers to record class scores on individu- 
al test items. This simple information might have provided better 
data than was used ultimately. 



Teacher Questionnaire 

At the end of each instructional sequence, approximately ten days, 
pilot teachers were asked to coii5)lete a questionnaire provided 
them. Each two- to three-page questionnaire asked teachers 
specific questions about individual lessons. It also provided an 
opportunity for each teacher to comment at length about the course. 

The questionnaires frequently were the source of useful tips. 
The developers found ideas for the way lessons might be restruc- 
tured. .When the questionnaires revealed that most teachers were 
having a similar difficulty with a particular segment of the 
course, it was concluded that this portion of the instructional 
materials probably needed revision. 

» 

Panel of Outside Readers 

Two types of readers were used: political science scholars who 
are specialists in political behavior and specialists in social 
studies education* The former were used to provide validation of 
political science content and method in the course; the latter 
checked on pedagogical strategies, sequencing of lessons, etc. 

Outside readers were used at two different stages. Early drafts 
of units were sent to readers when the developers were treating 
concepts that presented special problems for them. When the 
pilot version of the course was completed, the entire course was 
read by one political scientist and one social studies specialist 
who wrote extensive critiques of the material. 

The assN^!:.ance of outside readers was simple to arrange, relatively 
cheap, and produced excellent results. Ideas for presenting the 
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maLorial were acquired, and some material was entirely rewritten 
on the basis of the outside assessments. For exarrple, a section 
on the influence of personality on political behavior- was judged 
particularly weak and was rewritt'3n to bring it into line with 
f'urrfjnt scholarly views. 



End-Of-Year Meeting 

In June, 1969, the staff met approximately one-half of the pilot 
teachers at a three-day meeting in Bloomington. The purpose of 
the meeting was to de-brief the teachers on the basis of their 
experience teaching the "American Political Behavior" course 
during the 1968-1969 academic year. All of these teachers had 
been trained in a seven-weok institute during summer, 1968 prior 
to teaching the course. The purpose of the summer institute had 
been less to train them to teach the coiurse than to train them to 
be critics of the course. In short, they had been trained to be- 
come partners in formative evaluation. 

At the June meeting, discussion ranged over all elements of the 
course. The sessions were tape-recorded in order that specific 
sessions might be replayed if necessary. The session proved to 
be very valuable, not because it turned up new problems that had 
not been recognized earlier, but it tended to confirm the con- 
clusions reached by other evaluation techniques. It was particu- 
larly useful to have many teachers present to discuss the course, 
however, because the coiqplaint of a single teacher often turned 
out to be less serious than originally believed when it was played 
out among all the teachers present. 

Teachers were particularly warm in their praise of case studies, 
Glido-tape lessons, and the few simulation-games the developers 
had provided. Enthusiasm by teachers for the lesson plans 
strengthened the resolve to keep them. 

Developers ' Class 

Probably the most useful and simple formative evaluation practice 
is for developers to teach students who are using the experi- 
mental course. The staff gained the permission of local school 
authorities to establish one section of ninth-graders in a local 
high school who were their responsibility throughout the school 
year. By teaching the course, the developers became instantly 
aware of serious problems that could be repaired immediately, 
without awaiting feedback from other teachers. They were able to 
make judgments about the readability of the material, pacing, 
sequencing, etc. When students seemed to lose interest in the 
course, the authors were the first to know and wore under direct 
pressure to do something about it. 



The principal drawback the developers found in teaching their own 
clarc wan the drain on energy and time. When they were meeting 
studunt:^, thuy wore unable to travel to observe pilot teachers. 
And they had less time to write. Therefore, this type of evalua- 
tion is expensive but probably worth the cost. 



Site Visits 

The staff visited 30 of the 4.0 pilot teachers during the first 
year. When one adds the time required to travel, it is apparent 
that nearly one-third of the 180-day school year was spent in the 
field visiting the pilot schools. The site visits were demanding. 
They included talks to principals, teachers, and the pilot 
students. Frequently, the developers were asked to meet other 
administrators and to speak to the social studies faculty. 

Despite the high cost in travel money, time lost, and energy 
expended, site visits are absolutely essential to the developer. 
The best way to learn how a course is being taught in a typical 
classroom is to visit one. Rarely was the course taught exactly 
as ii had been conceived; occasionally it turned out much better 
than had been imagined; often it was far worse. The principal 
was usually an excellent informant regarding how the coui'se was 
perceived by the community at large. The students often provided 
data leading to conclusions that deviated from those derived from 
test data. It was clear, for example, that students frequently 
had learned more from the course than test scores had indicated. 
It was learivod that in the effort to measu^'e "higher levels" in 
the Bloom taxonomy, some of the items had become so couplex that 
they were missed because students could not make sense of the 
test questions. Oral qiiestioning of the students tended to in- 
crease confidence in the course and decrease confidence in some 
of l,he objective test items. 

Hov/over, site visits tended to support over-all impressions of 
test data. Where the course was being used with students of low 
scholastic attainment with limited reading ability, the course 
was failing. Not siirprisingly the course had the greatest success 
among the highly gifted, academically-inclined students. On the 
other hand, the course was not only a course for academically able 
youngsters. It was being mastered by typical ninth-grade young- 
sters who v/ore reading at eighth- or ninth-grade reading level. 

Test of Political Attitudes 

Ameidcan schools offer courses in civics and government not only 
because they wish to impart political information, but they also 
hope to influence students to hold "positive" political values. 
It is unlikely that any civics coiirse would be accepted by the 
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schools that undermined the attainment by students of socially 
prescribed "fundamental, American political values." While 
"American Political Behavior," unlike typical civics and govern- 
ment courses, makes no attempt to preach these values, it 
certainly intends to support them. 

As the developers were anxious primarily to learn of any "negative" 
impact the , course might have on student political attitudes during 
the formative evaluation stage, they administered a political 
attitude instrument as a pre- and post-test to all students taking 
the pilot course. This political attitude instrument consisted of 
six sets of Likert-scaled items designed to measure political 
tolerance, sense of political efficacy, political interest, politi- 
cal trust, support of majority rule practices, and support of 
political pluralism. This political attitude instrument was used 
to provide a rough indication of whether or not the course might 
have a "negative" impact on political attitudes of students. As 
a whole, the student performance on the political attitude instru- 
ment indicated a very slight movement in a "positive" direction 
on each set of items except the political interest set. Here 
students showed a very slight decline in political interest. 
However, as a result of this part of the formative evaluation, it 
was not necessary to revise massively the course for the purpose 
of reinforcing or creating support for basic democratic political 
ideas. 



Summative Evaluation 

The purpose of summative evaluation is to provide educational 
decision-makers with evidence about the worth of an educational 
product, in this instance the "American Political Behavior" course. 
Before deciding to adopt a course of study, school teachers and 
administrators should know how the new course performs in terms 
of particular criteria and how the new course compares with similar 
products . In order to provide evidence about the worth of a 
course of study, an evaluator at least must: l) construct instru- 
ments to measure changes in students* performance in terms of 
particular instructional objectives; and 2) administer these 
evaluatlonal instruments to student groups who have and who have 
not experienced the experimental instructional materials. 



The Study Design 

The 1969-1970 field trial of "American Political Behavior" was 
designed to yield findings about some basic concerns of the course 
developers. For example, "American Political Behavior" is supposed 
to teach facts and ideas about politics that have not been part of 
typical social studies curricula. What is the impact of the ex- 
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perimental course on student political knowledge? "American 
Political Behavior" is designed to teach students particular 
skills of critical thinking and inquiry. Does the experimental 
course contribute substantially to student skill development? 
Some critics have suggested that civics courses which purport to 
"tell it like it is" are likely to erode belief in American 
political ideas and to create alienation and cynicism. Others 
have speculated that courses like "American Political Behavior" 
are likely to strengthen certain political attitudes. What is 
the impact of the experimental course on student political atti- 
tudes such as political tolerance, political cynicism, and sense 
of political efficacy? 

Following is a formal statement of the three questions which were 
basic to this study: 

1. What is the significance and degree of relationship be- 
tween experiencing "American Political Behavior" and 
acquiring particular political knowledge? 

2. What is the significance and degree of relationship be- 
tween experiencing "American Political Behavior" and 
acquiring particular skills of critical thinking and 
inquiry? 

3. What is the significance and degree of the relationship 
between experiencing "American Political Behavior" and 
acquiring particular political attitudes? 

A Political Knowledge Test, a Political Science Skills Test, and 
six political attitude scales were developed to measure student 
performance in terms of instructional objectives of the "American 
Political Behavior" course. Evaluation done with these three 
instruments provides grounds for hypotheses about the significance 
and degree of relationship between experiencing the "American 
Political Behavior" course and acquiring particular knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 

The knowledge, skills, and attitude measures were administered, 
in the latter part of May, 1970, to secondary school students in 
experimental and control groups in nine communities.^^ The nine 



^^In six of the nine cases, the instruinents were administered 
by associates of the High School Gurriculiom Center in Government. 
In the remaining three cases, the instruments were administered 
by teachers in their respective schools. 
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communities in this study are located in various parts of the 
country. Community A is the suburb of a small industrial city 
in southern Michigan; Community B is located on the outskirts of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Community C is a small city containing 
a major university in the San Francisco Bay areaj Community D is 
a small city containing a major university in Oregon; Community E 
is part of the greater metropolitan area of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Community F is a small city in northern Illinois; Community G is 
a middle-sized city in northern Indiana; Community H is a city in 
Maryland; and Community I is a small city in Virginia that is 
located on the fringes of Washington, D. C. 

In eight of the nine communities classes of students in the same 
school were designated randomly as experimental and control 
groups. The control groups experienced a variety of other 



^The schools which participated in this stucfy were selected 
from a pool of fifty school systems which had volunteered to use 
the experimental version of "American Political Behavior" during 
1969-1970. The schools in this study satisfied the needs to ob- 
tain a wide geographical distribution of schools, to obtain a 
mixture of types of teachers, and to obtain experimental groups 
of students who had not been specially selected, or who had not 
elected, to enroll in the "American Political Behavior" course. 

*^In Community A, the five ninth-grade classes of one junior 
high school were selected as the experimental classes and the 
five ninth-grade classes of the other junior high school were 
designated as control classes. In the other communities, students 
in e^erimental and control classes attended the same school. 
The limitation of this manner of assigning students to experimental 
and control classes is deviation from the standard for true 
randomization, as one cannot claim that every individual in the 
study had exactly the same chance as every other individual to 
be assigned to an experimental or control group. A consequence^ 
of this method of assignment is that a preponderance of superior 
students could possibly, if inadvertently and Improbably, have 
been assigned to the experimental group. 
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social studies courses, e.g., civics, state history, American 
government, and American history. Students were as^n^jned to i.he 
experimental and control groups through the usual administrative 
procediires associated with non-elective courses. Students; did 
net elect to be assigned to the experimental or control clasiieG, 
anC studentwS were not especially selected to membership in expf)r- 
mental or control classes. In each community the experimental 
and contro] groups revealed similar socioeconomic characteristic:; 
through responses to a personal data questionnaire.^' 

The objective of introducing an independent, or treatment, variable 
such as the "American Political Behavior" course, is to influence 
a dependent variable, such as performance on the Political Know- 
ledge Tost and Political Science Skills Test. A significant and 
potentially strong degree of relationvship between the independent 
and dependent variables is indi cated by the difference in the mean 
test scores of experimental and control group students. The 
greater the difference' between the mean scores, the greater the 
presumed influence of the treatment variable, the "American Politi- 
cal Behavior" course, on the dependent variable, the test per- 
formances of students* Conversely an insignificant and/or weak 
degree of i-elationship between the independent and dependent 
variables in indicated by a slight difference in the mean test 
■scores of experimental and control group students. 

A primary limitation in this study is that students were not 
assigned to experimental or control groups in a truly random 
manner. There was a rough random quality to the assignment of 
students to groups, since this assignment was made in terms of 
the ur>\ial administrative procedures in each school. Students did 
not elecL to take the experimental program, and special groups of 
s(,iKloriLs were not selected to take the "American Political Behavior 



^^Respondents were asked to identify age, sex, race, religious 
preference, educational attainment of father, occupation of father, 
political party preference, and ethnic identity. Respondents were 
at'.ked to rank themselves in academic ability in terms of a scale 
provided in the questionnaire. Fifty- five per cent of the students 
in this ntudy came from homes where the father is a college gradu- 
ate. Fifty- three per cent of the respondents ranked themselves 
above-average in academic ability. Most of the rest of the re- 
spondents ranked themselves as average in academic ability. Over 
95 per cent of the respondents were white in racial identity and 
only 12 per cent expi'essed identification with an ethnic sub- 
culture. Th.i r Ly-five per cent of the respondents came from homes 
where the i'fiLher was employed in a professional or bur>iness execu- 
tive occupation; 33 per cent had "white collar" fathers; and 28 
per cent had "b'lue collar" fathers. 
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co\irse. However, it cannot be maintained that every student in- 
volved in this study had exactly the same chance as overy other 
student to be a member of either a control or experimental group. 
This limitation suggests that experimental groups might have been 
bolstered by membership of some students who aru superior to those 
in the control groups. However, re^jponses to a personal data 
questionnaire indicate that the experimental and control f^ruups 
were comparable. 

A second limitation is that experimental group teachers volunteered 
to teach the "American Political Behavior" course. Perhaps they 
are extraordinary teachers, who are highly motivated, aggressive, 
and dynamic. Perhaps they tried hard to do a good Job of teaching. 
Perhaps less motivated teachers would achieve lesser results with 
the "American Political Behavior" course. 

Finally, this study is not a direct comparison of control groups 
and experimental groups in competition to achieve the same ob- 
jectives. The social studies courses, which the control groups 
experienced, were certainly not designed to achieve the same 
knowledge and skills objectives as the "American Political Behavior" 
course, which the experimental groups experienced. Therefore, the 
findings of this study cannot indicate directly that the experi- 
mental course is superior, or inferior,, to the courses experienced 
by the control groups. Rather, the findings can only indicate what 
experimental and control group students have, or have not, learned 
as measured by the knowledge, skills, and attitude tests used in 
this study. 



Student Performance on the Political Knowledge Test 

The Political Knowledge Test was designed to measure student 
recall of particular generalizations and information and student 
ability to apply certain main ideas about political behavior to 
the interpretation of case examples. The total number of points 
that can be achieved on this test is fifty-five^^ Since "American 



^To build the Political Knowledge Test, a pool of items was 
constructed to fit instructional objectives. A panel of political 
scientists and social studies educators was asked to judge the 
items to certify content validity. And the instrument was ad- 
ministered in a pilot test to students who had not experienced 
either the "American Political Behavior" course or a similar 
course. Item analysis of these pilot test data yielded the in- 
strument used to this study. In order to validly use the Politi- 
cal Knowledge Test comparatively, to measure relative performance 
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Political noliavloi*" was designed to teach knowledge that has not 
been includcuJ In typical social studies courses, experimental 
grou)) ritufJents woi*o expected to perform markedly better than thel 
control ^.^roup peers. Faljures of the experimental group studentr-i 
to pofform vovy much h»)tt(»r than Lhe control group students could 
Indicate either that l.he exj;orimental course was designed inade- 
quately or that the poij Ileal knowledge objectives of "American 
PoJitical Uohavior" be attained without taking the course. 

As anticipated, studenty in the experimental groups in each of 
the nine communities performed markedly better than the f^ontrol 
groups on the Political Knowledge Tei;i,. As shown in Tab]e 1, 
there is a small difference among the mean scores of the nine 
expf-ij'lmental groaps. In contrast, there Is a great difj'erence 
between the mean scores of the oxper.imentar and control (groups 
in each of the nine communities. In each case the diffefence 
between tht; mean scores of expot'inKnital and control groups Is 
statistically significant at the .001 level. This significant 
difference .in mean scores indicates that membership in an experi- 
mental grou>) or control group was related positively to perfor- 
mance on tlio Political Knowledge Test. 



of gr-oups who have and who have not experienced the "American . 
Political Behavior" course, items were written that do not con- 
tain jargon peculiar to the new coarse. Students who. have not 
experienced the new course should not find it more difficult than 
students who have experienced the course to read the test items. 
As the test is free of special terminology, iu Is more likely to 
yield real differences in knowledge between different groups of 
students. The reliability of this test is revealed in the high 
reliability coefficients yielded by the Kuder-Richardson test of 
reliability. The median reliability coefficient derived from re- 
spondonts i rj nine pairs of experimental and control groups is .80 

'^Tlio I'' r'atios produced by analysis of variance of scores on 
thu J'olitical Knowledge Test of each pair of experimental and 
co'ntrol. gj'oups are: Community A = 235.26; Community B = 266.02; 
Conimunity C = 332.15; Community D = 19.78; Coiranunity E = 35-^4.; 
Community F = 71.30; Community G = 119.11; Community H =19.^7; 
Community T = 32.11. Each of these F ratios indicates a signifi- 
cant difference in mean scores between experimental and control 
groups at the .001 level of significance. 
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In each case the degree, or strength, of relationship between 
group membership and test performance was substantial, as indica- 
ted in Table 1 by the correlation ratios.^ Each correlation 
ratio (e2) indicates the proportion of variance in the scores on 
the Political Knowledge Test that was due to the presumed influ- 
ence of the treatment variable, the "American Political Behavior" 
course. For example, analysis of the Commxonity A data yields an 
E2 of .50, which indicates that 50 per cent of variation of the 
Political Knowledge Tost scores of respondents in this cummunity 
was accounted for by the differences in instruction and course 
content of the experimental and control groups. Analysis of the 
Community D data yields an E2 of .53 which tells us that 53 per 
cent of the variance of the dependent variable, the test scores, 
was attributable to the influence of the independent variable, 
the "American Political Behavior" course. The substantial cor- 
relation ratios exhibited in Table 1, which range from .31 to .73, 
suggest that the treatment variable, the "American Political 
Behavior" course, had a pronounced inqpact on the "political know- 
ledge" of experimental group students. 

The impressive similarity of mean scores of several experimental 
groups in different schools in different parts of the country con- 
tributes to the argument that the "American Political Behavior" 
course affected student political knowledge. The great differ- 
ences in mean scores of experimental and control groups in nine 
different oommunities and the substantial correlation ratios 
generated by these differences also contributes considerably to 
the case for the efficacy of the "American Political Behavior" 
course. Irrespective of differences in teachers, in school con- 
ditions, and region of the country, experimental groups performed 
vastly better on the Political Knowledge Test than control group 
students. (See Table 1.) 

Analysis of the relationship of certain social characteristics to 
test performance of the experimental and control groups contributes 
to the argument that the "American Political Behavior" course 
affected performance on the Political Knowledge Test. The re- 
lationships of the following varaab].erj to performance of experi- 
mental and control groups were analyzed: sex identity, academic 
ability ( self- ranked) , educational attainment of father and occu- 



^See the following for discussion of the derivation and use 
of the correlation ratio, E^; Hubert M. Dlalock, Social Statis - 
tics . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 19(D, pp. 266-267; 
Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research . Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1964-, pp. 200-206. 
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patlon of father.*^ These variables were not related significantly 
to test performance, and they contributed very little or nothing 
to the attenqpt to account for variation in test performance between 
experimental and control groups • The "American Political Behavior" 
course alone accounted to a large extent for the difference in 
test performance between experimental and control groups in each 
of the nine communities. On the basis of this analysis of the 
relationship of certain social variables to student group member- 
ship and test performance, one can hypothesize that the treatment 
variable was a causal factor. 

An tic'ditional argument in support of the efficacy of the APB 
course is that there was no significant difference in the test 
performance of the experimental group students of "prepared" and 
"unprepared" teachers. "Prepared" teachers are those who attended 
a special seven-week institute in civic education in the summer 
of 1968. These "prepared" teachers were given special instruction 
in the teaching of APE. They participated in the revision of a 
prior version of the experimental course through serving as pilot 
teachers of the course during the I968-I969 school year. The 
"unprepared" teachers had no special instruction in the teaching 
of APB prior to serving as experimental group teachers. They 
taught the experimental course for the first time during the 1969- 
1970 school year. "Prepared" teachers used APB in Communities A, 
B, C, and G. "Unprepared" teachers used the course in Communities 
D, E, F, H, and I. As shoim in Table 1, the students of "unpre- 
pared" teachers performed about as well as the students of "pre- 
pared" teachers. 

Analysis of responses to particular items of the Political Know- 
ledge Test reveals something of the substance and extent of the 
political knowledge and/or political ignorance of experimental 
and control group students across the nine communities. For 
example, control group students were relatively ignorant of cer- 
tain aspects of the behavior of voters, the recruitment of politi- 
cal leaders, the relationships of socioeconomic status to politi- 
cal behavior, the conflict and conqpromise inherent in the politi- 
cal process, and the role behavior of Congressmen. 



^^Two-way analysis of variance was employed to test the 
alternative hypotheses associated with the possibility that one 
or more variables, in combination with the "American Political 
Behavior" course, accounted for a significant amount of the 
variation in test scores on the Political Knowledge Test. 

^^^^The percentages reported in this section are based on the 
total number of experimental and control group students in the 
nine communities represented in this study. 
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Most control group students were ignorant of the following tenden- 
cy propositions about American voters that have been substantiated 
through research about the behavior of voters during the past 
thirty years: l) individuals of upper socioeconomic status are 
more likely than individuals of lower socioeconomic status to vote 
in elections of public officials; 2) individuals of the 35-40 age 
group are more likely than individuals of the 21-30 age group to 
vote in elections of public officials; 3) individuals who hold 
professional, business management, or white collar occupations are 
more likely than manual workers to prefer the Republican party. 
Moreover, only 28.8 per cent of the control group students re- 
sponded "false" to this statement: "In recent Presidential 
elections, over 80 per cent of eligible voters have voted on 
election day." In contrast, 74.1 per cent of the experimental 
group students marked the "false" response. Only 4-6 per cent of 
the control group students responded "false" to this statement: 
"Most Americans decide for whom to vote at the conclusion of an 
election campaign, after carefully studying all the issues." In 
contrast, 83*5 per cent of the experimental group students re- 
sponded with a "false" answer. 

Control group students were relatively naive about reci'uitment to 
political leadership positions; they were much less likely than 
experimental group students to reveal knowledge of the inequality 
in political occupational opportunity that afflicts certain groups 
in our society. For example, only 35-6 per cent of control group 
students responded "false" to this statement: "Non-white individu- 
als have the same chance to become United States Senators as white 
individuals." In contrast, 69-4 per cent of the experimental 
group students rejected this statement. Only 49-5 per cent of 
control group students replied "false" to this statement: "Any 
person bom in the United States has the same chance as any other 
person to become President of the United States someday." In 
contrast, 77.4 per cent of the experimental group students rejected 
this statement. It is a fact of American political life that 
individuals with particular social characteristics are more likely 
than others to attain positions of political leadership. However, 
most control group students were unaware of this reality. 

Control group students tended to be ignorant of the relationship 
of socioeconomic status to political behavior. For example, con- 
trol group students tended to believe that "all individuals in 
our country can have an equal opportunity to influence the de- 
cis ions of government officials." Furthermore, control group 
students tended to bo^ ignorant of variation in political influence 
associated with higher or lower prestige occupations. Only 48.5 
per cent of the control group students agreed that' "Individuals 
who hold jobs as ovmers of businesses, managers of businesses, 
lawyers, and medicaJ doctors usually have more influence on the 
deciiiions of government than do individuals who are manual workers 
or clerks." In contrast, 73-3 per cent of the experimental group 
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students accepted this statement as correct. 

The control group students were much less likely than experimental 
group students to know about the power of committee chairmen rela- 
tive to other Congressmen, the specialization of a Congressman's 
job reflected in particular committee assignments, and the pres- 
sures on Congressmen to coupromise, to make deals with their 
colleagues. For example, only 47.8 per cent of control group 
students responded "true" to this statement: "In the United 
States Congress, committee chairmen are likely to have more in- 
fluence in decision-making about the making of laws than other 
Congressmen." In contrast, 79*5 per cent of the experimental 
group students answered "true" in response to this statement. 
Only 17.1 per cent of control group students believed that "A 
United States Congressman is expected to become an expert on only 
certain topics that come before Congress." In contrast, 69 per 
cent of the experimental group students believed. this. 

The former speaker of the House of Representatives, Sam Rayburn, 
is supposed to have characterized the accoramodational aspects of 
the role behavior of a Congressman with the reminder that to be 
a successful Congressman "you have to go along to get along." 
However, this basic element of the role . behavior of Congressmen 
appeared to be unknown to most control group students, since 
only 36 per cent of them agreed that "a United States Congressman 
is expected to do favors for other Congressmen in anticipation of 
receiving favors in return." In contrast, 85*6 per cent of ex- 
perimental group students responded "true" to this statement. 

It must be acknowledged that the test performances of experimental 
group students, though impressive, reveal that many students did 
not achieve many of the basic knowledge objectives of the 
"American Political Behavior" course. Mean scores clustering in 
the high thirties, on a 55 point test, reveal that many individu- 
als in the experimental groups performed poorly on the Political 
Knowledge Test. Analysis of the performances of experimental 
group students led to revisions in the content of the published 
version of the course. 

The strongest argument in support of the efficacy of APB is the 
similarity in mean scores of experimental groups in nine dif- 
ferent communities. Ebqperimental groups studied the course jr. 
different regions of the country, in different types of schools, 
and in response to teachers of varying degrees of preparation and 
ability. Yet, the differences in mean scores of these several 
experimental groups is very small. It appears that APB had an 
impact on student knowledge and that the experimental course did 
occasion student acquisition of knowledge that is not part of 
typical civics courses. 
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student Performance on the Political Science Skills Test 



The Political Science Skills Test was designed to measure capabil- 
ity to organize and interpret information and to make critical 
judgments about statements and questions. Respondents were re- 
quired to interpret contingency tables, to distinguish factual, 
normative, and definitional statements, to judge the worth of con- 
trasting sampling procedures, to make deductions from premises, 
and to judge the worth and utility of questions. The total number 
of points that can be achieved on this test is twenty- five.^ 

The relationship of "American Political Behavior" to performance 
on the Political Science Skills Test was not as clear-cut as the 
relationship of the experimental course to performance on the 
Political Knowledge Test. Table 2 shows that in Communities B| 
C, D, and I, there is a sizeable difference in mean scores between 
experimental and control groups. In each of these four cases, the 
correlation ratio (e2) is large enough to indicate that the treat- 
ment variable had a sizeable impact on the "political science 
skills" of experimental group students However, in communities 
A, E, and H, the correlation ratios (E^) are much lower, which in- 
dicates a modest impact of the treatment variable on test perform- 
ance. ^''^^ In communities F and G the mean score differences between 



^A panel of social science educators and political scientists 
was asked to judge the items comprising the Political Science 
Skills Test to certify content validity. However, the instrument 
was not pilot tested prior to use in this study. Therefore, in 
contrast to the Political Knowledge Test, this instrument is much 
less refined and is being revised'. The relative crudity of this 
instrument is reflected by modest reliability coefficients yielded 
by the Kuder-Richardson test of reliability. The median reliabili- 
ty coefficient derived from respondents in nine pairs of experi-- 
mental and control groups is .69- 

^^In each of these four cases, the F ratios indicate that the 
difference between the mean score of experimental and control 
groups is statistically significant at the .001 level. The F 
ratios are: Community B = 115.4.7; Community C = 57.68; Community 
D = 20.84; Comm.unity I = 21.96. 

^^^The F ratio for Community A is 27.78, which is significant 
at the .001 level. However, this is due to the relatively large 
number of respondents in the sample. The low correlation ratio 
in this case (E2 = .11) indicates a, very slight impact of the 
treatment variable on test performance. The F ratio for Community 
E is 8.54 which is significant at the .01 level. The F ratio for 
Community H is 5-74. which is significant at the .05 level. 
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experimental and control groups is meager. In these two caseu, 
the correlation ratios are so low as to indicate little or no im- 
pact of the treatment variable on the skills test performances; of 
experimental group students. 

Analysis of the relationship of certain social variables to test 
performance indicates that only academic ability is a key ex- 
planatory variable. In five communities (A, E, F, H, and I), 
student academic ability in combination with the treatment variable 
accounted for a much larger proportion of the variation in stu- 
dent test performance than the treatment variable alone. In com- 
munities B, C. D, and G academic ability did not account for 
variation in performance on the "Political Science Skills Test." 

As indicated in Table 3, students who ranked themselves above 
average in academic ability jcored much higher on the "Political 
Science Skills Test" than did others. The correlation ratios 
(E2) in these five cases, yielded by the combination of above 
average academic ability and experimental group membership, are 
markedly higher than the correlation ratios generated by the 
treatment variable alone. (See Tables 2 and 3«) It is signifi- 
cant that in communities B, C, and D, where the treatment variable 
alone produced high correlation ratios, neither academic ability 
nor any other variable contributed markedly to the difference in 
mean scores between experimental and control groups. (See Table 
2-) 

There was little or no difference in the performance of students 
of "prepared" as coii?)ared to "unprepared" teachers on the 
"Skills" test. The mean scores of the experimental groups 
taught by "prepared" teachers are: A = 15.97; B = 15.83; C 
18.08; and G = 15.62. The mean scores of the "unprepared" 
teachers are: D = 18.00; E = 15.58; F = 15.70; I = 15.61. 
(See Table 2.) 

Analysis of responses to particular items of- the Political Science 
Skills Test indicates somewhat the difference in capabilities of 
experimental and control group students to organize and interpret 
information and to make critical judgments about statements and 
questions. For example, control group students tended to be 
unable to distinguish factual and normative statements, to make 
critical judgments about sampling procedures, to interpret con- 
tingency tables, and to make critical judgments about questions. 

Following are three examples of the inability of most control 
group students to distinguish factual and normative statements. 
Only 26.5 per cent of control group students identified this 
statement as a value judgment; "Every citizen should vote in 
public elections." In contrast, fifty per cent of the experi- 
mental group students identified the above statement as normative. 
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OiJy 24.6 per cent of the control group students correctly identi- 
fied this statement as factual: "Older individuals are more 
likely to vote in public elections than younger individuals." 
In contrast, 85. 1 per cent of the experimental group students 
identified this statement as factual. Only 35-1 per cent of the 
control group students correctly labeled this statement as norma- 
tive; "The United States of America has the best government in 
the world." In contrast 54-2 per cent of the experimental group 
students identified the above statement as normative • 

Control group students were less likely than experimental group 
students to make sound critical judgments about sampling proce- 
dures. For example, 72.3 per cent of the experimental group 
students judged random sampling procedures as superior to alterna- 
tive sanqpling techniques. In contrast, only A3. 7 per cent of the 
control group students were able to make this critical judgment* 

Control group students were less likely than their experimental 
group counterparts to make sound critical judgments about questions 
to be utilized in research. For example, 65 per cent of experi- 
mental group students were able to discriminate between "loaded" 
and more objectively worded questions. In contrast, slightly less 
than half of the control group students were able to make this 
distinction. 

The greatest difference in the capabilities of control and experi- 
mental group students was in the skill of interpreting two- by- two 
and two-by- three contingency tables. Over sixty per cent of the 
experimental grjup students responded correctly to each of six 
test items concerning the interpretation of these statistical 
tables. Less than thirty-five per cent of the control group 
students responded correctly to each of these same test items. 

The performances of experimental and control group students on 
the Political Science Skills Test indicate an extensive impact 
of the "American Political Behavior" course on skill development 
in four communities, a modest impact of the course on skill 
development in three communities, and little or no impact of the 
covirse on skill development in two communities. The limited 
in?)act of the experimental course on student skill development 
triggered an extensive revision of the critical thinking and 
inquiry skills development program that was included in the pub- 
lished version of APB. 
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student Performance on the Political Attitude Scales 



Six political attitude scales were constructed to measure the 
impact of the treatment vailable on attitudes associated with a 
democratic orientation.^ These six scales were designed to 
measure these political attitudes: 1) political tolerance; 2) 
political interest; 3) sense of political efficacyj U) equalitar- 
ianism; 5) political trust; and 6) political cynicism. 

American civic educators have been concerned traditionally with 
the relationship of formal instruction to the development of 
democratic political attitudes and beliefs. The six attitude 
scales used in this study represent aspects of democracy. No one 
has sorted definitively the complex tangle of meanings implied 
by "democracy," but philosophers and political scientists have 
reached agreement about some essentials. They have agreed that 



^To build the six attitude scales used in this study, six 
sets of attitude items were written which presumably measure these 
attitudes: political tolerance, political interest, sense of 
political efficacy, equalitarianism, political trust, and politi- 
cal cynicism. The six sets of items were pilot tested wilii a 
sample of 317 ninth- and twelfth-grade students from ten different 
schools. Factor analysis was applied to the pilot test data in 
order to determine whether Lhe items included in each of the six 
sets were meastiring something in common. On the basis of this 
factor analysis, the six sets of items were refined to construct 
the six attitude scales used in this study. The range of factor 
loadings generated by the six scales when used in this study were: 
1) Political Tolerance Scale (eight items), .50-. 63 J 2) Political 
Interest Scale (five items), .53-. 65; 3) Sense of Political 
Efficacy Scale (four items), .51-. 59; 4) Equalitarianism Scale 
(five items) , ,53^.69} 5) Political Trust Scale (five items), .54- 
.61; 6) Political Cynicism Scale (eight items), .4.8-. 62. These 
sizeable factor loadings indicate that the items in each of the 
six scales are reflections of the attitudes they are assumed to 
measure. The factor loadings demonstrate the existence of six 
distinct attitude dimensions, which is evidence for the construct 
validity of the six scales. See Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations 
of Behavioral Research . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1966, pp. 650-685. 
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a democratic political orientation consists of beliefs and 
attitudes that are supportive of the potentially conflicting 
practices of majority rule and protection of minority rights. 
Irish and Prothro have said that, "the central principles of 
government based on democratic theory are majority rule and 
minority rights. Taken together, these principles constitute 
the briefest possible definition of democracy."^ What are some 
inqjlications, for the measurement of the democratic political 
orientations of students, of these two central principles of 
democracy? 

The principle of majority rule refers to the populist or partici- 
patory theme of democracy. It subsumes political interest and 
sense of political efficacy, two of the political attitude dimen- 
sions in this study. A sense of political efficacy refers to 
feelings that an individual can and ought to try to influence the 
decisions of public officials. Individuals with a high sense of 
political efficacy believe that they can have a voice in what the 
government does. Political interest means that one seeks oppor- 
tunities to become more informed about political affairs. 
Individuals with high political interest often talk about politics 
with family members, friends, and work associates. Individuals 
with high political interest regularly read newspapers and maga- 
zine articles about polillics and watch programs about political 
affairs on television. ,^The majority rule theme of democracy is 
not operable unless large numbers of citizens display a high de- 
gree of political interest and a high sense of political efficacy. 

Protection of minority rights refers to the libertarian theme of 
democracy. It implies political tolerance, the willingness to 
grant equal rights and opportunities even to unpopular minority 
groups. As Lord Acton said: "The most certain test by which we 
judge whether a country is really free is the amount of security 
enjoyed by minorities." The libertarian theme of democracy is 
the essential check upon absolute majority rule, which presumably 
leads to dictatorship. Individuals with a high degree of politi- 
cal tolerance support freedom of speech and political action for 
unpopular individuals and/or groups as well as for more orthodox 
types. Politically tolerant individuals believe that it is 
legitimate to criticize their government and their political 
leaders. Politically tolerant individuals believe that unpopular 
minority groups should have the same legal rights as others in the 
society. 



*M. D. Irish and J. W. Prothro. The Politics of American 
Democracy , Englewood Cliffs, PrentlHe-hall, Inc7, T9S5: — 

p. 55. 



Some political theorists have posited a third major theme of 
democracy, which can be labeled "equalitarianism. " "Equalitar- 
ianism" means the use of public institutions to provide more 
equal opportunities in employment, health, and education. Some 
advocates of democracy believe that civi]. liberties are necessary, 
but insufficient, guarantees of "true" freedom. They claim that 
freedom of speech is not a very significant right to hungry or 
diseased people. A person with strong equalitarian beliefs ex- 
presses support for public or commianity programs in education, 
health care, and employment opportunities. The "equalitarian" 
individual supports policies which contribute to a more even dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Some political theorists add the dimension of trust to their con- 
ceptualization of democracy. Political trust means support for 
the basic ideals of the political system. It means not holding 
politics and politicians in disrepute. Individuals with high 
political trust have faith in the goodness of men and believe 
that most government officials desire to serve the public. As 
Elizabeth Sin^Dson has said: "Deeply embedded in democratic 
political ideology, this assumption of positive human nature 
in5)lies that, because man is good, men (and therefore representa- 
tives in positions of responsibility) can be trusted to look after 
the welfare of others."^ 

It is assumed that political cynicism iindercuts an individual's 
orientation to democracy. Cynical individuals are likely to scoff 
at the feasibility of democratic political participation. However, 
the democratic person is not naively trusting. Sidney Hook has 
said that democracy requires "an intelligent distrust of leader- 
ship, a skepticism stubborn but not blind, of all demands for the 
enlargement of power, and an emphasis upon critical method in 
every phase of social life.^^^ Democracy is sustained by the 
rational activist and the constructive critic, but democracy is 
surely undermined by cynical "political dropouts" and by cynical 
activists who would seek to attain democratic ideals through 
anti-democratic practices. 

The categories of political interest, political efficacy, political 
tolerance, equalitarianism, political trust, and political cynicism 
certainly do not exhaustively denote the dimensions of democracy. 



^Elizabeth Leonie Simpson. • Democracy's Stepchildren . San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971, p. 80. 
^^^Ibid., p. 82. 
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However, these categories are fundamental, if not all-encorapassing, 
aspects of any conceptualization of democracy. What is the re- 
lationship of the treatment variable, APB, "to the democratic 
political orientations of students as indicated by the six atti- 
tude scales employed in this study? 

As shown in Tables A'9j the treatment variable appear-- to have had 
little or no impact on the political attitudes of students. The 
differences in mean scores between experimental and control groups 
on each of the six political attitude scales are slight. The 
correlation ratios associated with these mean score differences 
are very small, which indicates that the treatment variable had 
little or no impact on the student political attitudes measured 
in this study. 

Analysis of the relationship of certain social characteristics to 
responses to the six attitude scales indicates no pattern of re- 
lationship across the nine communities between social variables, 
the treatment variable, and test performances of experimental 
and control groups. Neither the treatment variable alone nor the 
treatment variable in combination with other variables considered 
in this study accounted for the slight variation in mean scores of 
the experimental and control groups on the attitude scales. 

This finding should be reassuring to those who have feared that 
teaching about the complex and sometimes sordid realities of 
political life could undermine the political trust of students 
and create political cynics. As indicated in Tables 8 and 9, ex- 
posure to the "American Political Behavior" course neither erodes 



^The mean scores reported in Tables 4.-9 are T scores. The 
T scores were converted from original z scores, or standard 
scores, which were difficult to read because they included posi- 
tive and negative numbers. The T scores were derived by multi- 
plying every z score by ten and adding fifty. The z scores are 
used in this analysis, rather than raw scores, because they enable 
standardized comparison across six different attitude scales with 
different numbers of items. Also the z score, or standard score, 
enables one to account for the various factor loadings contribu- 
ted by each item of an attitude scale in the analysis of variance 
of the scores of experimental and control groiq) students. For a 
discussion of standard scores, see J. P. Guilford. Fundamental 
Statistics in Psychol ofgr and Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1965, pp. 512-518. 
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trust nor creates cynicism. Purthermore, this study indicates 
that teaching about the controversies, conflicts, and conq^romises 
which are essential to politics, through the "American Political 
Behavior" course, does not subvert student faith in the partici- 
patory or libertarian principles of democracy. (See Tables 4.-7.) 

The lack of inqpact of APB on student political attitudes is con- 
sistent with numerous other studies about the impact of formal 
civics instruction on political attitudes.* It appears that 
short of a massive, sophisticated propaganda effort (which most 
educators would abhor) formal civics instruction in public 
schools is unlikely to directly accoinplish significant large- 
scale changes in political attitudes. 



Conclusions 

On the basis of this study it can be maintained that APB is 
likely to have an inqpact on the "political knowledge" and 
"skills" of students. One can hypothesize that students who 
do not experience the "American Political Behavior" course, or 
some similar course, are likely to remain ignorant of certain 
fundamental facets of political behavior and the political process 
in our country. Furthermore, one can hypothesize that students 
who do not experience APB, or some similar course, are likely not 
to acquire certain skills necessary to critical thinking and in- 
quiry. 

Since typical civics courses have not been organized to achieve 
the knowledge and skill objectives of the "American Political Be- 
havior" course, this report is not presented as a direct compari- 
son of two types of courses in competition to achieve similar 
objectives. Rather, this comparison of experimental and control 
groups provides evidence that particular knowledge and skills, 
that are not part of typical civics courses, are likely to be 
acquired by students who experience APB. Educators who value 
the knowledge objectives of the "American Political Behavior" 
program are provided with groimds from which to argue that 
typical civics courses ought to be reconstructed. However, ed- 
ucators who do not value the knowledge and skill objectives of 



.^wf r ^Kenneth P. Langton and M. Kent Jennin^: "Politift^l 
Sot;3.ali2ation and the High School Civics Curriculum." American 
Political Science Review , 62 (September, 1^*68), pp. 852-867. 

/ 
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the "American Political Behavior" course — educators who want 
civics teachers to achieve other knowledge and skill outcomes — 
may find that the findings presented here are not pertinent to 
their concerns. 

This study, in combination with various other types of critical 
feedback, pin-pointed parti ciilar defects in the experimental 
version of APB which were attended to in the re-writing of the 
course for publication. For example, the skills development 
components of the experimental version were re-worked and extend- 
ed In the light of "feedback" provided by teachers, political 
scientists, and students' performances on the Political Science 
Skills Test. Certain changes in the content of the experimental 
version were based on analysis of students' performances on the 
Political Knowledge Test. It is assumed that these refinements 
in the published version of "American Political Behavior" will 
be reflected in heightened student acquisition of political know- 
ledge and skills of critical thinking and inquiry. 



Course Rating Questionnaire 

An additional, though not integral, part of the evaluation during 
the 1969-1970 field trial was the administration of a "Course 
Rating Questionnaire" to pilot classes. The purpose of this 
course rating questionnaire was to obtain opinions from pilot 
students about how they rated "American Political Behavior" 
relative to other social studies courses they had experienced 
in terms of categories such as interest, relevance, amount of 
learning and level of thinking. 

Following are several tables which reveal student responses to 
each item of the "Course Rating Questionnaire." 



' ! 
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TABLE 10 



Question : Conqpared to other social studies courses that you have 
had, how would you rate your interest in "American 
Political Behavior"? 



Response Percent Responding 

A. More Interesting 58.5 



B. Less Interesting 17.4 

C. About as Interesting 24-1 



Total 100.0^ 
N (1,173) 



TABLE 11 



Question ; Compared to other social studies courses that you have 

had, how would you rate what you learned from the course 
in "American Political Behavior"? 



Response Percent Responding 

A. I learned more 61.1 

B. I learned less 10.7 

C. I learned about as much 
from other social studies 

courses 28.2 



Total 100.0^ 
N (1,173) 
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TABLE 12 



Statement ; Compared to other social studies courses that you have 
had, does the course in "American Political Behavior" 
require you to: 



ftesponses Percent Responding 

A. Think more 57.2 

B. Think less 16.0 

C. Think about as much as 

in other courses 26.8 



Total 100. OJg 

N (1,173) 



TABLE 13 



Question ; Would you recommend that other students take this coiirse 
in "American Political Behavior"? 



Responses Percent Responding 

A. Yes 13. U 

B. No 13. U 

C. Uncertain 13.2 



Total 100.056 
N (1,173) 
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As shown in the tables, most of the respondents were very favorably- 
disposed toward the "American Political Behavior" course. Only 
17.4. per cent said that the coiirse was less interesting than other 
social studies courses that they had experienced. Only 10.7 per 
cent said that they learned less from this course than from other 
social studies courses- Only 16 per cent said that the course 
required them to think less than other courses. And, most impor- 
tant, only 13.4. per cent said that they would not recommend that 
other students take APB. 

The last part of the course rating questionnaire asked students to 
tell what they liked most and least about the course in "American 
Political Behavior." Case studies, games and simulations, and 
political opinion surveys were listed by most respondents as the 
types of lessons they liked most. For example, one eighth grade 
student from Nashville, Tennessee said: "I like the fact that it 
uses case studies to illustrate points and the cases have a real 
bearing on actual life." A ninth-grader from Lincoln, Rhode 
Island said: "I liked the case studies. They were interesting 
.and you wovildn't mind reading them because they were so interest- 
ing." 

Many stadents stressed the value of learning critical thinking 
skills and learning how to formulate and test hypotheses about 
political behavior. A twelfth-grader from Silver Spring, 
Maryland said: "I liked the way the student has to think for 
himself and draw his own conclusions. Everything is not cut and 
dried." 



Many respondents noted the relevancy of the course, the direct 
and obvious relationship between the course content and current 
political events. A tenth-grade student from Eugene, Oregon 
noted: "The course deals with more current events and you can 
relate it to the things that are happening now." 

Many students noted that the course deals forthrightly with many 
controversial topics and with the political beliefs and behavior 
of varions social groups in our society. They endorsed this 
opportunity to learn more about how and why different groups of 
people behave politically. 

Negative comments about the course focused on the heavy work load. 
Many students said that there was too much to read and too many 
exercises to complete. Many students also expressed negative 

feelings about working with statistical data. Thoy found table ^ j 

and^Tg^aph rearding exercises^.to be difficult and tedious. A * 
twelfth -grav-'er from Eugen^, Oregon said: "There was just too ' • 
much' to do." ? 
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Some students reacted negatively to the redundancy which was built 
into the course to provide reinforcement and to facilitate reten- 
tion. However, other students said that this feat\ire of the 
course facilitated learning. An eighth-grader from Nashville, 
Tennessee said: "It was hard for you to forget what you learned 
in this course because you used everything you learned over and 
over again." 

Responses to the course rating questionnaire indicate that 
"American Political Behavior" was well-regarded by the majority 
of respondents. Relative to other social studies courses whicn 
the respondents experienced this experimental course was rated 
very highly. 



A Concluding Note about Evaluation and Instructional Materials 
Development 

Systematic evaluation is necessary to fruitful cur-^iculum develop- 
ment. However, one feature of the "new social studies" that has 
received less attention than it deserves is the pl?ce of evalua- 
tion in the special projects. This is unfortunate because 
teachers who ask their students for "evidence" to support claims 
also should demand evidence from those who advocate the new 
social studies, or the "old" social studies for that matter. 
Moreover, in a period of "accountability" and "performance con- ' 
tracting," teachers should begin to hold their instructional 
materials accountable and measure their performance. 

This is not to suggest that teachers and school officials presently 
avoid judgments about instructional materials; however, their 
judgments usually rest upon grounds other than responses they 
might receive to such questions as: What are the instructional 
objectives for these materials, and what evidence exists that 
students achieve them? or What impact do these materials have on 
children's attitudes toward the political system? Rarely do 
teachers ask for performance data on instructional materials 
that have been tested with student populations that differ ac- 
cording to socioeconomic class, academic ability, grade level, 
ethnic identity, and region of the country. Rather, other ques- 
tions loom iiqjortant to textbook selection coiranittees: What is 
the reputation of the author? Is the book on the state-adoption 
list? Who is the publisher? Who endorses the book? Where is 
it used? Many instructional matorials are probably selected 
because someone knows and trusts the salesman. 

Evaluation by intuition also ha's been the style of various critics 

the new social studies. Social studies specialists debate 
whether questions should precede or follow readings or whether 
questions should be used at all; at what point in the instructional 
sequence that "springboards" shouJ i be used; whether illustrations 
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add or detract from learning; and how much "guided" inquiry is 
desirable. Too frequently, these debates are little more than 
one person matching his intuition against another Rarely do 
the debaters use empirical data to supporc their claims. 

Efforts to answer basic questions about the worth of new curricula 
should be empirically grounded rather than based upon the exhorta- 
tions of authorities, pious wishes, or popular beliefs. New 
programs of instruction should be appraised in terms of evidence 
about the success or failure of students to achieve clearly-stated 
objectives. 





V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

by Howard Mehlinger 

Most of our "conclusions" can be found in other sections of this 
report. Nevertheless, this section provides an opportunity to 
reflect upon the curriculum reform effort itself. 

Relations between USOE and HSCCG 

The project interacted with USOE at two levels: funding an-^ poli- 
cy determination. In generrl USOE v/as a reasonable agency with 
regard to funding. This does not mean that USOE was particularly 
generous with its funds. Indeed, USOE, in contrast to NSF, pro- 
vided only the minimum essentials to support curriculum develop- 
ment. It was necessary to produce materials in the least ex- 
pensive ways, to rely upon the core staff for tasks that should 
have been assigned to paid specialists and to ask for free labor 
by pilot teachers. Nevertheless, the staff knew the level of 
funding that was possible within the USOE Cooperative Research 
Program and found that the program officers were sympathetic to 
their needs and did their best to meet them within program and 
budgetary limits. 

The one policy issue which most affected the project was USOE 
copyright policy. When the project began, OE policy required 
developers to submit all of their work to public domain upon 
completion. Midway through the project, these guidelines were 
changed. The new policy provided a "public domain alternative," 
but those groups that had produced materials that would be mar- 
keted commercially were persuaded to seek a five-year exclusive 
copyright to publish their materials. Any royalties resulting 
from such sales were to be shared by the Federal Government and 
the institution that hosted the project. 

In general, the change in policy was appropriate. Under the old 
policy USOE received much material that was not ready for use; 
after submitting their work to public domain, the developers 
signed contracts with publishers and profited from their project 
work. While the new policy made curriculum development less 
profitable for the developers, it may lead to better products 
and could have the effect of building institutional commitments 
to curriculum development as a professional activity. 

One of the disappointing aspecs^s of working with USOE is the 
relative lack of cooperation that characterizes the various - 
divisions within the agency. Moreover, each division develops 
an ideology to support its own programs. Thus, the Cooperative 
Research Branch viewed course development as the key to im- 
proving instnaction; the teacher training branch championed 
teachers as the key to better instruction. Of course, better 
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teachers* and better instructional materials, as well as many 
other elements, are essential to bring about reform in American 
education. lb is frustrating, albeit understandable, that this 
simple message is too seldom understood in USOE. Often the 
developers had to build their own multiple strategy and sell it 
to program officials, when these officials should have been the 
ones trying to bring the various programs together in a coordina- 
ted strategy to affect change. 



Universities as Sites for Researoh-Based Development 

During the 1960's, USOE established "regional labs" to assume 
major respons ility for creating tested products and practices 
for schools. Presumably, the establishment of these labs, in- 
dependent of universities, was based upon some assiamptions re- 
garding the relative advantages and disadvantages universities 
offer as locations for development. 

It is true that development does not fit easily into normal 
university routines. Traditionally, universities expect teaching, 
research, and service from its professional employees. Develop- 
ment does not fit any of *ihese functions neatly. Instructional 
materials developers are not researchers, although they use the 
products of research and conduct evaluation-research to judge 
their success. They are not teachers, although the object of 
their effort is to improve Instruction. Indeed, the closest 
equivalent to development in the minds of many academics is 
"writing textbooks," an activity held in low esteem in the 
academy. 

University officials are often surprised at the costs of develop- 
ment. The development and testing of instructional products is 
vastly more expensive than writing a textbook. Developers travel 
more than typical professors ♦ And, developers pose unusual 
problems in regards to compensation. Professors consult and write 
books to supplement their incomes. Is this proper activity for 
a full-time developer? Should he receive higher pay if "moonlight" 
activities are refused? Should he share in the profits of the 
published products he has developed? All of these pose difficult 
dilemmas for university officials. 

Despite these and other difficulties universities can provide 
fertile and stimulating sites for instructional development. 
Large universities attract people who are leading experts in 
their fields. Thus,: developers have access to a range of con- 
sultants that are not eiq^loyable by regional labs. The lit varies 
and special collections that are found typically at major uni- 
versities cannot be duplicated by labs* It is likely that some 
professionals prefer a university affiliation and will not join 
a labt And the universities project a favorable image to schools. 
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The project was fortunate to be located at Indiana University. 
While the staff faced many of the disadvantages cited above 
because of its university location, the developers have also 
reaped its advantages. Moreover, certain key officials, 
especially Dean David Cl^rk and Chancellor ^rum Carter, under- 
stood what the project was attempting to do and supported it. 
A hostile, or indifferent, administration would have made pro- 
ject tasks more difficult. In addition to thes and other 
helpful administration officials, most colleagues, especially 
those members of the social studies education faculty in the 
School of Education, viewed the project as an asset to the 
University. The existence of HSCCG led to 'he establisliment 
of the Indiana University Social Studies Development Center 
which in turn has contributed importantly to strengthening 
social studies teaching and research at the University. In 
short, social studies education is more interesting at Indiana 
University today than it was in 1966. In part this has resulted 
from the existence of the High School Curriculim Center in 
Government . 



In Conclusion 

What did USOE and the American taxpayers receive for ^34S,220.00? 
First of all, they hare a new approach to the study of high 
school civics and government that did not exist before the grant. 
There are indications that APB will help break the monopoly of 
ideas that froze thinking about civics and government instruction 
in the past. One may expect many more alternative approaches to 
civics and government in the future and hopefully a revived in- 
terest in the study of politics and government in the schools. 

The USCE grant trained a group of people for new roles in helping 
reform schools. Thus, the number of trained developers has in- 
creased. In addition, the grant led to the establishment of the 
Social Studies Development Center at Indiana University. This 
Center will continue the effort to reform school instruction in 
the social studies* 

The USOE grant to support an effort to reform civics and govern- 
ment instruction in high schools can have a significant impact 
upon American education. And, as a result of the royalty 
arrangements under the new USOE guidelines, the Federal Govern- 
ment is likely to recover inore than one-half of its investment. 
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Assisted by « grant from the U* S. Office of Education^ the Department of 
Government and the School of Education at Indiana University Jointly estatlished 
in Ji lyy 1966, the Hi^ School Curriculum Center in Rovemment. The Center *s 
Executive Coanlttee consists of two representatives from the Department of Gov- 
ernment " Mr« Byrum Carter, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, and Mr. 
William Slffln, Associate Professor of Government and two representatives from 
the School of Education Mr* Shirley Engle, Associate Dean of Advanced Studies, 
and Mr. Frederick Smith, Associate Professor of Education. Dean Engle is the 
Chairman of the Executive Connlttee. The Director of the Center Is Mr. Howard 
Mehlinger, Assistant Professor of History. Mr. John Patrick, a graduate student 
in the School of Education, and Mrs. Jane Lewis, secretary, complete the Center 
staff* The primary purpose of this Center is to prepare, to tryout, and to 
evaluate new materials and methods for teaching these materials for courses in 
civics and goveroment In grades nine through twelve. Specifically, the Center 
is at work on materials JlM^^^ ninth-grade Civics course and the el^enth* and 
twelfth-grade courses ^pmerlcan Government and American Problems. 

It seemed obvlousi^o me that any effort to write materials concerning civics 
and government for use in secondary schools without a prior examination of what 
students already believe and understand about government as a result of earlier 
learning experiences would face many frustrations and false starts. Th<»refore, 
Mr. John Patrick, a research associate for the Center, undertook a review of 
existing research on the topic of political socialisation. Be madb no attempt 
to engage in original research: his assignment was to pull together Into a 
single essay what seemed relevant from research on political socialisation of 
American youth for secondary achool social studic. 

Although his original purpose was simply to prepere a working paper for 
the use of the Center staff, the result wr^s a document that we believe to be 
O 11 
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allf to teecn^ry #ttu>ol tMcHer* of elvlct sed psvfttfmmt^ fUnj •tudtot 
h^re trrMltd that t})c rttttttt of •cloottflc rtft«ftrch do not ottcti r«»cli teochtrs 
until tsmnf yotro nfttr tht flndlt^gt hmvt been oiraltoble. Vt, thtttfort^ dtcl4ed 
t^ mlMs thU pM!i{Ai1«t «iroll*bte to teocli^erot currlculyn dlttctor6» snd oChttt 
irt^o ot« loterttted Iti thto ftoblra m^i thertfotk tceelttutt tht i^rocttt of nMklftg 
reoMfch dita ovAlltbto to non^tptcUtlttt to o Cora they cm ^eftlly uto* thoM 
^o ire foftllUr vlth rettitch lo t>oUttc«t toctttlMtloo vtll find tSMCh to thle 
f>iper thtt it fontller to tho»i but they vlLl olao encounter oom t^ev fomi* 
iitloftfi 0t vett^^kftom Ideot mtti « few cheUenftei to |>opttlir Oiitttti^tlocki^ per* 
ttcutifly thoii retitlftg to th« iiiriiliconce of tirly leirming in potltlcol 
iiocletttotl^^ ond i:hoie r^tetSng to ontf^dc^siocretSc ettltudet of AwrScM youth, 

f^li tt#fty i# iftt#;j^d Kimrlly i« « revl^ of r^ietrdi. l%aft l^i^fcMI 
for fretcrlptlons f«r teltctlon of content «ttd organlMtlOtt of the curricula^ 
vilt he dletprolnted. ttoMFever« Hr« ritrlck hM releed o «iuoA»er of qaettlons et 
dlffereot f>olnte throughout hU f^eper thet ouniett lin|»tlcitloiit thtt oilght ^ 
irmm frott the p$ptr. It ehould he eoted thet vhlle the reeeirch Hr* fotrlck 
r«^rti It the votk of otheri^ the reporting of thle rtieerch^ the ^uevtlooe 
he r^lettt ond the Impllcetlont he dr«v« «re etitlrety hit ovo. 



Howard H^hllns$r 
Dirtetori VLHh bi;hool 

Curriculum Ctnter 

In Cov«ms»efit 
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1. VIAT IS rOttrtCAL frOCXALtTATIOIfT 

• • • ^Ich includeii dtflntifcm* of th« l^rm T'dUtlctl 
toctatlMllcm mn6 polUlctl culturii* «nd ditcuttlon of th« 
^r^ttt mi llalttlttr'TTi of {>olltlc«l •oclsHEttloo r«* 
•Mrch «Tkd itt r^lcircnc* iu ••con^dary tchool •oclal otvd* 



n. UKAT 00 TOOMC AKLHtCAffS ICLttVE AXXTT rOtlTICtf 

• • • Hitilch foctudtj dltctiBiton of tht cofitrat of polit* 
tcsl •tttt^tfi mn4 ir«lu#a of chlldrm ond •doTr»c«nt9 fa 
tho \h?it«d SUtct« the tt %^lch th«»« •tvltvdti «tnd 

irft;u«t ar« ttftolfe8t*d« tJSt r«t«ot to vhfcfi thi»« acti* 
ivdta •nd valvct conform tr '««i«rlc«a pKiHtic^il trtdtttocvt 
ffs>d Idt^alf^ Mi tha fttfntfitt&ca of ti a»a attlt^at and 
valua* for th<& tri%lntana,nco of (lolltlcal atAbtVlty • . » • 



nt. nOU DO TOUW: AMEtlCMSS MX^JIItfi roitTICAL CEUm? 

. . * M^lcH Hcludi^a dSacvualon of th# Ajsitrti>an Kom 

#a a o«aj;r H^I^rt of f^lttlcal ata^i^SUtT es»d c<m^ 

trmatStMl vSc%rpolnta abcut th« raVatlve iiufcrt«ftea of 

tha faally aa ao ajt^t of political ac^UHaatiOQ « • 2t 

B» THa Sch^ot and PolHIc^l ;oc)aUf»Umi 

» . , «^tch Inclvdaa dlactiailon of tha gluteal ao- 

cUHtatlon (uncilou oi AMrlcM acHoola« tha typical 

atratailaa for carrylt^f^^t thla fi^cttoQ* tHa rala- 

tlof^ahlp batvaan «<^u<at tonal attalnnatit and t»olitltal 

ballafat the lont*rao,§« Impact of th« achoola vpoo 

ad^lt political bahavlor, and tha r^tativa l«^»ortanca 

of tha achool aa an agant of political aoclatla.atlCMn« 39 

C. Tha ^rpact of $oclo*£coyvoiftic Statu? . $aii IdrntUy^ 
toulh Crg^pa^ and i^ai Cpa^wlcra l^n ^gsdla Vppn 
font leal !|»ll»fa and >ghav loj: 

. • « vhUh Intlt^daa ylacuaaloti of tha varlattan of 

polUteal baUafa mn^ bahavlor dua to a particular 

aoctal atrata and $^<t% tdanttty^ tha ralatliN^ly au* 

lhorttarl#n political hallata of Ic^i^ar atrata indl^ 

vteuala, aod tha ar>clUary political ao<talitation 

rola of yoMth ||r<Hipa a^d tha »ia#a on?dia • 
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IV, HOW IKPORIANT U tAMlH CItrLOBOOt) UAM»WQ IW THE fCWHATlCW 
OF POtinCAL BELIEFS' 



• • • li^lch Includtn ditcutslTO of the ttrong twj>»ct of 

'^•rly chlltfhDod lefttnlnc upon tht fcnuatlon of politically 

relffviint pet»oMliiy chtracterittlcet f^ctoti that nmy 

iiiodlf7 the Itiptct of eitly childhood leemlng, and ccm- 

ttftttlng Tirvpolnte abcmt the algtilflcftoce A early child* 

1 ood learrlng for ndult political bellefa <r?>d behavior 59 



V, cxwscujsicm 

• • • tfhlch Includea dlacuaalon of toioc Inpllcatlcna of 
t»olltlcal toclalliatlon ret<>arch for tecondary school 
aoclal fttudlea progranta and t^e ralalng of ^otne batlc 
queatlona abo^jt poaalble atrateglea for the Iti^rovesKnt 

of political ftoclalitatlon throuf^h aoclal atudlea couraea ••••••• 6i 
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When ks^tlc^tt c^Ilc^rra ot>e> the cc5™i*ndii of « pollttmsn directing trfiffir„ 
p'«d!ge ©lltglffnce to ih-t» fisR. select ii cl«ft9 president by Mjorlty vole» or 
pTofftta « prref«r*nc<» for dciaocracy, they «re ccmfonsJng to polltlcfttly relevftot 
.^ultur^l n'.r»3; they ^^re p-erfcrtr4ng psrtlculcr socially acceptable relet in 
r«ip<ffiic to cultural cuea* Thie b«herlor retulte from pK^llticsl eoclallMtlm, 
frhe gmduAl leArrjlng of ftcncttcned p^lltlciil coodiict end belief t J Polittcel 
.ti!>clelii.etim> i« cne facet cf i^clillMtiort, the proc<!9e through v^ich ^^n In* 
4ltvi<^u«l lc*rT>i to becoiBc an AcceptdbU' cie*Tber of the eoclety in i^Mch h* llirti. 
JViit eoclol ik^atlcr p irtolnn to eia Indlvldvuil * • confondty to his iioclety'e 
culture^ ao political ioclftliMtlon refers to an ltvdtvldu«l' • adcptatl^n to bit 
•ociety^e politictl culture* 

T^rov>$.h poUticftl *ccl»Ht^tico indlvtduaHe le^«m «nd Intemalite the par- 
ticular wyn of uftlng pwer aod authority that tKcir society aanctlona. Thla 
aaoctSoned political beSavtcr it the aociety*» approach to the eoluCloQ of fun* 
daiaental political problcoa, euch aa hov to n^conclla individual freedom vlth 
aocial control » and la tranemltted frots genoratlon to generation; it conetitutet 
the aociety*a political culture. Political aocialiEation involvce the fol loving 
component procernee vhlch eo individual tauet t^xparietvce in order to adequately 



Fred 1« Grecntteln defli.ts political toclaliaatlon aa« • • all polltl«^ 
cal Iran^lng^ foraal and infomil^ deliberate and unplanned^ at every etagc of 
the life cycle» including not only explicitly political learning but alao noml* 
nally non-^pol itlcal learning which affec:« poltticttl behavior^ euch ae tho learn- 
ing of politically relevant aoclal attltude» and tht^ acqulaitian of politically 
relevant peraonality characteriat ice.'* (26:1) 

Roberta Slgel (aye, 'political aoclaliaatlon la the gradual learning of the 
norma, attltudee« and behavior accepted and practiced by the ongoltvR political 
ayatcm* For exxuLple, tnembera of a arable democratic ayoten ar^ expected to learn 
to effect change throug^h elactlone throui^ the application of group practice 
rather than throogji street rlote or rrrolutione." (60:2) 

"^Culture ia» ''the pattern of all thoee arrangecia?ita» material or behavioral » 
which have bean adopted by a eoclety re the traditional vaya of aolving the 
probleiM of ite membere. Cultui<i: includea all the ineti tutlonallced vaya and the 
Implicit cultural bellefat norma« valuee^ and pramlaea which underlie and govern 
conduct." (49j 380) 
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•MlalUtt n political culture: 1) Uaniinc poUtlcJilly rtlcrftot hm%tc b^hmwt^t 
df«cfptf«Mrt rnnd tff§poiItI(m«, such • geMtal dlapotltlM to forego l«w4fJto 
pitrtoofll grttifUttion lo order to ochlrvt m loog<*rMt« ft^^P ^oml. %h%t ore 
McesMry to tht tttinteMDce of • political ordor; 2) Uerfiitsf political atpi* 
ratlooi^ «uch th* dceire to perticiptto in polltlce^ that ero o<ie«Mery to 
tht cootitmeti^ of • political order; 3) leeraicit political role* and their 
eupportif>s attti idee that etiable en individual to behave io veye thet ere eaoc* 
tloned by h|r folltlcel culture; A) leeroing politicel •kille thet prepare an 
individuel to effectively perticipet^ in the politicel effelre of hie eociety; 
i) leeming Inforaation about politicel behevior^ the etructure of gcvemwnt^ 
and politicel ietuee that eesiet en lodividual to leeke eeneible political da* 
cleione.' 

Children leem eanctioned polltHcel b«hevlor end belief e both fotmilly and 
inlorMlly, deliberetely and incidentally in the hoM^ in echool^ and in verioue 
interaction eituatione vlth peere antf< adulte. Thie leaming contiouee throughout 
e peraon*e li(e» elveye etrongly influenced by earlier leeming. The end tovard 
¥hich thie procesa functions ie the development of indivtduale n^o are integrated 
into the politicel reelo oC their culture; vho accept the epprowd wttv«he« hab- 
ite^ and veluee relevont to the political eyotco of their eoclecy; «ho traneait 
theee political noroui to future generi^tione. Ihie cultural heritage ie eo 
deeply rooted thet ve are eeldott conecioue of it. Coneequently^ vany individuele 
often eeeune that the vay people in their eociety do thinge ie the truly ^'husMin/* 

^eee component proceeeee of political eocielteetion enteil both politl* 
cally relavaat facete of pereonality developix#nt and epaclflc politicAl learning* 
According to Fred 2. Greenetein^ *'Iha foriber Include beeic diepeaitionet beliefe^ 
and attitudee vhich effect political bohavlor% The letter involvee 1) learning 
connected with the cititen role (partiaan attachMnt^ ideology^ oiotivetion to 
participate)^ 2) leaming connected with the eubject role (netionel loyalcy« orU 
entation toward euthority^ conceptione of the legitiskacy of inaiitutione)^ end 
3) Iteming connected with recruitwant to and perfonaince of epacialited rolee» 
a^Kh aa bureaucrat^ P^rty functionary t and legieletor*** (26:4) 
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•'Mturil/* or •♦prorer'* u«y, that conttary behavior la ''barbaric/' '^p^rvetat/* 
or ''ufireaaoMble/* Thla ethnocentric viewpoint often atewna froa «ot unditrataod* 
lag that ooat of our behavior la learned rather than inatinctlve, that thla 
InatlncCive b^^havlor xsmy be changed through new Icamlng, and that thla learolng 
My rwauU In varloua equally viable, though dlf ferentlatc^d, pattema of huaan 
behavior. 

I'oHtlcal aoclallaatioa ptoi%xcQ% a certailn amount of conforrfifty that la 
neceaaat7 to continuation of a given political order. Yet political behavior 
•nd belief a need not becotae totally atandardi ted, although they are ahaped by 
the aaM political culture* For ex4f»ple. In a democratic political culture, the 
tight to reaaunaUle non-confomi ty and dlaaent la a baaic value which la trana* 
ttltted through th« political a^clalltation prcceaa. The extent to which Indl* 
viduala are open to a wide range of diffennr experlencaa greatly affecta the 
tranatniaalon of polfttical bellef». Since many agenclca contribute to an indi- 
vidual' . olltlcal a^xlalication the family, the achool, frlenda, voluntary 
orf.AnlMtiona, laaaa m^dia of cotamunlcatton the individual la open tc the 
poaalbDlty of learning conflicting valuea. Thua, croaa*preaaurea x^y be oatab* 
liahed that reduce conformity to any alnj^lc group' a valuea. In a plural iatlc 
society, auch aa the United Statea of A^nerlca, theae croaa»preaaiirea greatly 
reduce the incidence of rigid, ldeologlcally»baaed political behavior. Alao, 
uniform and amooth tranamlaeion of poUclcal bellefa la lofv^G«i«a in « ptui.i*t <«vi.ii* 
aociety, compriaed of varloua dlverae gtoupa or aubculturea, becauae Individuala 
who have dlatinct family, achool, or peer group cxperlencea are likely to develop 
distinctive approachea to polltlca. Finally, aoclAlUation la alwaya mcdlfled 
by individual potential Itiea for learning* Obvlounly, a wide range of individual 
^ntialitlea oKlata in any aociety. Political behavior la differentiated, 
^ many individuala are incapable of learning certain politicAl akllla or 
ERJC>> However, if political aoclalicatf on doea not inevitably produce total 
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cotifocmlty Iti |>olltle«l bthtYler, It do€t llait the tame of varUtlon In pollt- 
le«lly r«lcirMt cKp^rlmcc open to lodlvlduali iti any gUeQ tocUtyp tlthouth 
ttm llaltt My be broad anough to permit auch ■Igti.if Icaot fre«do9 of cbolca* 

Tha atabllltyp avan tha contlmiad axlutan'^ap of a political ordar dapanda 
ultlvataly upon political aoclallcatlon. Whether an Individual coaiaa to tavva 
auccaaafully irith hla pclltlcal vorld or becowa alienated froa it la a function 
of thla crucial proceaa. Whether a political ayateo la conaervatUaly Mln- 
tained, gradualt) altetedp or radically raformad dependa largely upon political 
aocialUatlon. In any aoclety» thm political aoclnliitation procaaa can give 
rlae both to loyalty and dialoyalty^ eogageoiant and apathy^ confonaity and da* 
vlation. Thete conflicting tendenciea are preaent in Individuala aa veil aa in 
groupa. If ^ aoclety'a political culture la tranaoltt^d effectively to each 
nmi genaratt'iny then political atabillty la mrintained. 

Tha taakf of political aocialiaation reatarch era to aort out tha conflict- 
ing tendenciea of political loyalty and dialo)4lty» engaganant and apathy » con- 
fonaity and davlatloo that exlat in a aociefy^ to identify the aocial agenclea 
that influanca political belief a and bahavior^ to aaaoaa tha relative tnportanca 
of thaae varioua agenclea of aocialiaation» to nota the extent and direction of 
change in the political ordar» to gauge the healthy tha vitality* the ataylng« 
power of a political ayatem* and to recoonend how the political aoclaliaatlon 
procaaa oight be faore effectivaly directed and to vhat end. 

Syateaatic atudiea of political aoclaliaatlon are of recent origin. A few 
pertinent atudiea vera made during tha period 1900-19SS* but noat aignificant 
reaearcb in thla field haa bean done within the paat few yeara. Aa political 
aoclaliaatlon reaearch la relatively new and unreflnad* aany ccmclualoDa era 
highly tentetive, aooatlnaa conflicting* and oftan aodiiguoua. While cuch ia 
known about tha content of the political beliafa of American children* rela* 




ly little ia knovn about how thaae ballefa are formed. Speculatlona about 
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th« fktocttt of potitloil soclalltfttlM arc abundMty Init poalcive knowledge la 
oegllglbla. 

No ovar-archiog thaorttical modal adaquataly organieaa and delloita poUt* 
leal aoclallaatlon raaaarch. Sevaral axlatlrg theorlea deal vlth varloua par* 
clculara of tha political aoclallaatlon procaaa. But no oolar thaory axlata 
that daflnaa ralatloaahlpa awmg all tha varlablaa partloent to political ao-- 
clalltatlon. No a^lar thaory axlata that ralataa political aoclalltatlon to 
aoclaliratlon ganerally and to the culture In vhlch thla aoclalltatlon occura. 
(81:11-17) 

Current raaaarch oethoda conalat alsoat antlrcly of ^rarloua klnda of %rrlt- 
taa quaatlonnalrea^ that cannot provlda a cooplata or praclaa plctura of pollt- 
leal valuaa and tha procaaa by vhlch they develop* Many of thaae queatlomialraa 
force reaponaea Into a aet pattern; opportunltlea for unuaual or unorthodox 
reaponaea are curtailed. Often reapondenta aeek to give the enavara that they 
belfeve the reaearcher vanta» or that their teacher epprovea* Even the beat 
queatloooalrea cannot provide preclae inforaatlon ebout the factora that Influ* 
ence certeln pattema of reaponaea. Alao» queatlonnalrea My not accuretely 
reflect political behevlor^ when they eak reapondenta to report vhet they vould 
do In e given altuatlon. A reported behevlor nay differ conaldarably from tha 
Individual*! actual behevlor In real*life clrcumatancaa. (81:2-11) 

Deaplte evident ahortcooingftp political aociallaatlon reaeerch doea have 
algnlflcance for American aacondery achool clvlca and govemnent Inatructlon. 
Political aoclalltatlon la by no maana a function prisuirlly of particular anc- 
ondary achool aocial atudiaa couraea^ or even of the foraal educational ayaten. 
Nevertheleaa^ the achool la a very important egant of poUtlrtal tocial itatlon 
in American aocletyp and aocial atudiaa couraea^ particularly clvlca and govern- 
ment , ere cooacloualy intended to further the adaptation of young people to the 




lean politicel culture. The development of good cititenahip (varloualy 
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lattrprttatf) twminn tbt wont (v^qumtly citmd basic obJtctWc of civics mnd 
go v n — nt tttfctiiot* Political social iMtfoa rassarch can cootrlbuta to tha 
achiavaMnt of this (AJactlvs hy htlpLog to 14atitlfy tha nonss that dtflnt good 
cltiaaashlp io Aasrlcao culturt^ tha «aatis for traosBlttlog thasc oonM^ ths 
r%latlva afftctlvantss of thsaa wans^ aod tho sxtatit to ^Ich actual bshsvlor 
coafoms to statad valuas. 1hus» tht study of political socialisation caa coo* 
tributs to ths i^rovaaatit of sscoodary school civics and govtrnsant Instruction 
by anrichlng our tcnoi#ladgt of nhst AaMirican youth bsliavt about politics » of 
th^ axtaflt tc tihich thssa btllsfs corraspond to Attsrican political oonM^ of 
tin. contributions of forasl pollticsl education to political soclaliaatioo» and 
of tha possibls stratsgiss for the IniproiraMnt of political socialiaatioQ 
through social studies education* 



ERIC 



II, VHAT DO TOmC AiatlCIW BlUm ABOUT P0LITIC8T 



Stability has btiria a hallMtk of tht MMrlcao political •ystra^ lodlocting 
tho long^ttni posltlvo foreo of political sor-lallMtlon In our •oclaty. (hrar 
ofia tnindrad yaars ago AUxis da Toc<|uavllla ootad tht basic cooaarratlaai* tha 
popular avtraloa to axtrcmlat idaaa, aod tha coarclva povar of popular opinion 
that dlatlnfulahed Aaarlcaa politics. Ba pradlctad that ravolutlonarjr outburata 
would bacona Incraaalngly unllkaly aa tha Aaarlcan nation maturtf^* citing ''tha 
praaanca nt tha black raca on tha aoll of tha Unltad Stataa*" sa tha only poten- 
tial dlatarbar of an alawtital aoclo-polltlcal tranquility. (90:263-27A) Sub- 
aaquant avMtr thoroughly aubatantlatad da Tocquavllla*a kaan Intuition. 

KacDnt political aociallutlon rasaarch indlcataa that AMrlca*a tradl* 
tlonal p'^lftlcal atablllty haa raattd upon tha aolld ground of ganarslly favor- 
abia popalar attltudaa about govartittent» political authority* law, political 
laadara, and tha Aiaarlcan political ayataa*^ lhaaa poaltlva* aupportlva faal<» 
Inga appear to amarga at cxx aarly aga; thay ara vary vall*davalopad aaong fourth- 
grada children. Aaarlcan altoantary achool children revere tha role of Prsal- 
dent, feel that political leadera generally are benevolent, accept the authority 
of govamtDtut ea lagltlAsre aod Juat. and venerete petrlotle aynbola.^ Often 



Shia dlacuaalon concama tha Mln-atreeai political bellefa of Mat young 
Amrlcana. The verletlon In political bellefa of young AMrlcaaa due to loir 
aoclo-aconoodc atatua and eex Identity la dlacuaaed in Part III-C of thia paper. 

^The raaearch of Frad Greenataln, David Beaton, and Jack Dannls la typical 
of inqulrlaa by aoclal aclentlata about children* a political bellafa. In 19S8 
Greenateln adainiatered queatlonnalrea to e aanple of 659 New Raven, Cocmecticut 
achool children batwaen the egoa of nine and thirteen end of widely dlvaralfled 
aoclo-sconoalc backgrounda. A anell aub-aea^lci of thaaa children ves intor- 
vleved. Eeaton and Dennla adainiatered queatlonnalrea to over 12,000 alddle end 
working-cleaa tihlte children in gradea two through eight, fron large ^itWi eireee » - 
A aub-aa»ple of theae children %res Intervlevad. 

^Craanataln reports thet children* a vlewa of political leedara are conaldar- 
ebly mre favorable then thoae of edulta. Comparing hla date with the AMrlcan 
Inatltute of Public Opinion* a fabruary, 1938 report of the President's popularity, 
'^^^Tisteln observed that Anarican edulta were abcut five tlMa nora willing to 
Dirlclae the chief executive than were hla saapla of New Baven children. (22t 



uotil the agss of nlnt or ttn rtllglcm mnA patrlotlM «r« Inttmlngl^d, vlth thm 
rstult that Cod and country ara irorshl]>ad lodlstlngulshablx* Our Prasldaot, our 
tftinrniMiit^ our lav8» ot*r natloo arc parcelvad as rlghtaovia and irlrtuoua» tba 
forcaa of good In a soiDetiras avll vorld, (13» 14, 22) 

Chlldran rata tha Prastdaotlal political rola as aora prsatlgious thao othar 
adult rolat such as doctor t Judgt, school taachar, or rallgloua laadar. Ibis 
attlruda Is antranchtd flnsly by aga oloa. It Ispllaii that chlldrao bacooa avara 
uf tha ivportanca of political rolas vail btfora tht a^ of nloa» fociislog first 
upoo tha I'rcsldtntlal rola» which cor prlnary-grada children oMiy parsonlfy gov- 
•maant. {13, 22. 32) 

Fros thalr focu<« upon tha Prasldant^ fourth md flfth-grada child fu da* 
valop an avaranass first of national » than of local, than of stata govarcnant* 
The national leval of govarnMnt is tha first at which an avaranass attergas of 
tha ganaral diffaranca batvaan axacutlva and lagislstlva functions. Cofliparabla 
undaracandlng of atats govammiint is not aanifcftad until alxth grada. Avara* 
naaa of tha aicacutlva practdas avaransss of tha laglslatura at aach laval of 
go v arnaant as tha dooinatlng and attantlon*gatting rolas of Prasidant* aayor, 
and govamor tand to ovarshadou othar aspac^s of govarnaant. Mot until aavanth 
grada Ao aost chlldran show an undtrstandlng of laglslatlva attitudas aquivalant 
t< thalr coaprahtnslon of axacutlva functions, (13» 22» 32) With Increasing 
agfl chlldran tand to focua upon Congress and tha lav«aaklng process es the can- 
^^r of govcmaant* (13) 

Pre^adolascanta are disposed favorably toward politicsl participation.^ 

'over 98 par cent of Creenaceln*a aaapl^ a«ld ttiai tJb«y votild-vot^ i^m 
they reached aga cwenty*one. Over two*thirds of the group said» '*Zt aakes auch 
difference who wlna an election.'* These sentlaants contrast sharply with alg* 
nlfiointly aaallar proportions of adults who hava aad^. alallar stateaente in the 
Suc^ay Research Canter* s alectlon studies. Por axaapla* during the 1952 eUc* 
tion caapalgn only a fifth of the respondente said, "It would aaka a great deal 
0 'iffercnce to thr country whether the Daaocrats or gepublicaas win tha •tec- 
ERIC-'^ (22:36-37) 
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Ihmy b«llcvt that It It Ij^ortant to irot« in public tltctloiu and that It Mkat 
a graat deal of dfkfaratiea «tio vlnt an alactloo. (22:35-36) Th^y Identify vitb 
a particular political party at an aarly age. Katveao eUty to eairtoty per cent 
cf A van group of fourth-grade children profaee a preference for the Republl- 
ci^» or Deaocratlc party. (22:36) llila la Identical %rlth the frequency of party 
Idmtlflcatloo aaong young adulte» agee 21-24^ and correeponde cloealy to the 
ee\%nty-flve per cent of older AMrlcane vho are pereletently loyal to a pollt^ 
leal party. (22:37) 

lAirlng the elenentary echool yaate^ M>et children lean to tolerate the 
kind of partlean political conflict aeaoclatad irlth alectlone. Ihey laam to 
accept the rlghte of Indlvlduale to align theMalveo Into oppoelng political 
partfee and to cooipete vlgcrouely for election to public office. Itiey conalder 
poyer won according to tbe "^rulee of the gam'* ae legltlMte. Thua» at an early 
age children oanlfeet ecceptance of a najor Anarlcan polltlcel nora that la 
cniclel to the functioning of a denocratlc eoclaty. They expreee both irllllng« 
neee to accept i^rtlean conflict and the will of r)>e majority ae baelc elavente 
of the American political aye ten. (14) 

Children acquire generally favorable bellefe ebout political authority, 
political leadare» the polltlcel ayeteo» ani! political partlee prior to baelc 
relevant knovle<fge. lilne«^yeer*old children vho are avare of political authority 
rolee and have poeltlve feelinge ebout theee Kolee have little epeclflc know I • 
edge of theee rolee* Only e few fourth»grada children can deecrlbe the dutlee 
of the Preeldent. Thfy have vlrtuelly no knowledge ebout other aepecte of 
govemaent. Although a large number of fourth-grade children can atate a po- 
lltlcel perty preference » they have little Information ebout the difference be- 
tween the Republican end Democretlc pertlee. Host fourth-gradere are not aware 

^ ^ee then e fourth of the New Heven fourth-grade children could deecrlbe 
pjp'reeldent'e dutlee. (22:M-S9) 
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of tfbc political party laadcri tta or tnhat a political party 4oaa«' Hot until 
tha a^aoth or algtitli grada 6^ chlldraa baglo to tettrait tt»atr iM>litical baliafa 
vith partlnaot political ks^mU^gM. Sot ucittl th'a ti«« ran thay trpically 
itfaotlfy any alsnlflcaot dlfffarc^caa btt^ao tap^bltcao and Danocrattc pollciaa 
or avaa oaaa prooinaot Uadara ot althtr party. Vat uatlt tlila tia« ara thay 
orlatitad to political itauai a»d idaologlaao 22) 

Tha aatrataaly (avorabU attituda» of chlldrao about politics and govara* 
•aoul >uthorlty contraat Atrlklogly with tha cyoiclatt aod atianatioci found 
fraquantly aaoog Aaerlcao adult*.^^ Many adult i baUava that It doaa not <aaV<» 
ouch dif faranca uho vltu an alattion^ that ftott pcllticiana ara cnrruptt that 
voting ia at best a ch tea batvtan d«grati of rvlt and aiaybf a eon^lata uatta 
of tlMt that goyftmnaut la not ratpctvulirt to popular damndat that bad gov«m* 
Mnt la probably una^!dabU« b^t aed^tabU* TN^^i poll tcally allaMlad iMf<^ 
Tiduala hava notad tha pravalant dUparity tatvaan datnocratfc political valuaa 
atul Aa^rlcan political bahaylor« bat%raan tha way thty ballava poUtica ought to 



Although alitty par cant of nln««yaar »oHa atatad a party prafarant*^ only 

about thlrtythraa par cant could nana avan una public raprtaao tat lira ftfm alth^f 

of tha tvo major partlat a^d lat« than cvani7 par cMt could wmm a laadar of 
aitbar party. (22t 7U73) 

^^Craatiatain raporta that avan at tha alghth-grada Sa^al only firiy par 
cc3t of tha Mau ttavan chlldran irara abla to #*tlafactorily Idantlfy fdaolt glcsl 
dlffaranca« bacvaan Daaocrata and tapubliani«« hm aald^ ^In tanut of tha gunray 
tataarch Cantar*i Indax of tdaologlcal aophlaticatlon^ ua find that only •!» 
par cant of tha alghth^gradara Mka tha kind of autananta Mda by tha 'moit 
aophlatlcatad* f if tyona par cant of tha adult population rafaraikca* to a 
gmaralltad libaral*cjoa«rratlira Idaology and rafaranc«« to aucial cUit and 
othac group dlfftrat^caa fo tha party conitttuancltf (22: ^"Sl) 

^^Eatton and Rati aug««it that adult potltlrat alianatl^ doaa not Inft^^t* 
tha baliafs aost pra*adoU«cant«9 bacauaa* • . adult# tn tha Vnltad g9«f«« 
■hou a at roc i tand«ry to »haltar jomg thltdr»^ tf^ taal It ta» uf pt*lltt*«1 
Ufa* In many uay« It it c^^aipacabU parhap« to fh* prudary of a VUtorfan -i* 
that aought to protect tha child trom vHat u*ra thougjit to ha tha aotdM fatt* 
of aam and parantal condtnt. In fmt ioctaty poltttet ramalna ai ti»» virititi*« 
ataga aa far aa chlldran ar* conrarnad. . . . Adultt ta^d ih p«ln« pf^1v«l'« 
tha dhlld *n rotlar huaa. ki^i tha youmgar tha child tha atf^r* pf«m#^mead •a thu 
protacttira tardaocy.'' (U:2U) 

ERIC 
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W mnd thm vwy they f^ercciv^ It to b«» atlcnatloo mmy lead to apathy, i^jna* 

leal partt€lt»«tiocit or r^baltlcni; to apolitical l»dlffcrmca« political aelf* 
•t^kln«f IT hyptr-poUtlcal revolutionary Mal« In ABcrlcac culture tha uaual 
conte^u^ncea ot political alienation arc apathy (vlttieaa tht typical proportion* 
ately lout tumouta for «Uctioni) or cyolclen, a vlltlnKoea) to so alonf vlth 
an uochangeabU bad altuatloo In order to get aa ouch out of It aa poaalble* 

rolttlcal cyolclea end alienation moog adulta haee not aerloualy threat* 
ened Antrtcan political atablllty. Indeed, wldeiprrad political apathy end die* 
Intereat aay help account for thla peralatent atablUty; noat politically dla«* 
t^MS^^ Americana vould rather not pley the political gmam then attempt to ec«^ 
tlvely und4?ralne the ayateai* Alao, If all citlftena vere tealoualy cogafed in 
political activity, peralatent m6 eevere dieruptlve cleahea could reault. More 
Important « favorable beliafe about poll t lea are Ixeplanted at en early ege, end 
leamlni ^Ich takea place early in Ufa la difficult to dlalodge and to aome 
degree nakea a laatlni loprlnc upon the peraonaticy, eapeclelly vhen It la 
founded upon eootlon rather than Inforaatloo end reaaon. Hegatlve attltudaa 
about polltlca are leemed Ju#r r^lor to adoleaccnce, at the tarllaat* Wh^n 
adulta experience conflict betveen their poaltlva end negative attltudea about 
Aftcrlcen politlca, the poaltlve attltudea often prevail « alnce they vere leareed 
earlleat and were baaed upon affect and emotion rather than information end 



One ahould not conclude that the United Statea la filled vith alienated, 
dlatruatful people* Coopered with people la moat cthec countrlea, AoericAna 
hold quite fevorable ettltudea about their political ayatea» Hoat Amerlcene 
aeldom, 11 ever, impugn fundamentaU of the American political order* Kovever» 
%rhen compared to the prlatlne almpllclty of political beliefa of American chil« 
dren, the political bellefa of many American adulta do manifeat conalderable 
cynlctam end/or alienation. 



ERLC 
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r«a»oci.^' <2Z: 53*54) 

It that the of Uter cdult t»olftlc«l «li<Tnatlm arc InpUnted 

duritig •doUsc«nc«. At they spi^roKh AdoUscence^ chlldreti begin a slov pftttem 
of poUtleat 'd€td*«llEatlon.-* Seventh and elghth*graders recognlfte that the 
Prealdent If not a ''auper^rdinary'* huaian Helng^ alvaye vlie» benevolent, and 
Jytt; that he nakaa errors, eoM of thao aerioue; that he It not neeaaaarlly be- 
nign and varahearted; that he la not ''the beat person In the world/* Children 
grow to differentiate betiieen the Preeldentlal Inetltutlona and the peraonal at- 
trlbutea of the Incuofecnt. Thla at lava for crlttclra of the Preeldeot without 
dlttinlihlng baelc allegiance to govemaent and country. An appreciation developa 
lor Preald<^ntUl role dcmnde and political rxpedtcncy. Hany aev%:nth» eighth, 
and ninth^gtade children believe that the Presiditnt trl^i to behave publicly In 
certain e»ettplary waya only bacauee he la.e)q>^ct^4 to behave In theae v«ya, and 
becauaa he wante to get re*electcd. (22:69; 81: U) 

Xncreaetng *'del4eallutlon** about polltlca contlnuea throughout atSulf •r#fuv^ 
and My turn Into dlilllueloncttot and cynlclitm, the grounds froa which alghe 
energe adult political alienation. Ordinarily, adoleacmce la a period when hal* 
lowed traditions arc queatloned for the firat tlnie, %^en idola are ahattered, 
When eleoenta of adult akepttctea^ or cyniclata are noticed. Ho longer ara adulta 
viewed ao aweson^ly as the b^arera of unaitl^ctrt! Justice* and wladom, no longer 
la the adult world so forbiddingly orystetlous and fancifully aacrosanct* The 
favorable political attltudea of adolescents are shaken when they hear adulta 
talk about **dirty politics,** ''political hacks,'* "crooked polltlciana"; when they 
becooa Increasingly knowledgeable about the gap between political ideala preached 

^^The Importance and strength ot early learning timy Btw fton the high 
dependency of young children upon adulta for basic drive satisfaction. See 
Part I1I*B and Part ZV for dlacussion fif factors which may modify the early 
childhood learning of political beliefs. 

ERLC 
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•c •chool, at clMtch^ or at Ham sod sordid political practical dlacloaad la 
tha oawBpapars, oo talevlilro, or la lafoTMl faslly dlaeusiloai. Howavar, it 
ta iapoTtaat to itraii that dcapltt obvloua "daldaallMtloo" and Incraaaad 
aorhlatlea loo about political Mttari, aoit AMrlcaa adolaicanta rataU a gaa- 
arally potltlva laaga oi »o»ama«nt; aod Ilka a vait Mjerlty of AMflcaa adulta, 
■oat Aaarlcaa adolaicanti aaldon. If «var, laputn ttia aost basic faituraa of 
thalr political ordtr. It apptari that th« poiltlva toaa of aarly childhood 
political laaroias coatrlbutai haavlly to tha gaaaral locllaatloo of ilMricaaa 
to eooaldar thalr political lettitutloni ai lagltlaata. (13, 14) 

Tha potltlva tupportiva political ballafi laatlUad la youag childrra fra- 
quaatly hardtn lato political parochiallaai aad cloied-tBladadnaii maoa% adolaa- 
caats. Cooitdacablo evldanca hat beea colUctad to ahow that latolaraaca about 
political nattars, which aaay AMrlcaa adults aaalfait, li vall-davilopad aaoag 
larRa au^rt of adolatcaatt* Huaaroui AsMricaa taaa-agari ara highly tthao- 
caatrlc aad chauvlalttle. Oftea moralistic fanror aarki thalr loyalty to flag 
aad country. (S8t 73) Thay rtbuka political ditiidaaca aod aoa-coaforvity — 
avan to tha poiat of dltragardlag, or aot undarataodlrg. First AneodiDaot guar* 
aataat. Thay ladlcata rcaarkably Littla affection for practical iwpljwi rtAtion 
of aoina basic civil liberties presumed to be a traditional part of the Americca ■ 
way of life. 

These attitudes ere veil illustrated by B. H. Renmers and associates In 
Aati'Democratlc Attitudes In American Schools. Overall, about one of avary 
five students sampled did not agree with tha freedoms written in the Bill of 
Rights* (36; S7) On some issues the proportion of aCudenta manlfastlaa *'antl=... . 
democratic" attitudes waa nucU higher. For example, sixty per cent of a large 

•tudles by Reamers end essoclatee were baeed upon respoasee to ques^ 
tloimelree by random aa&ples of from two to three thoueand American high achool 
^^'''ante^ vhlch were stratified according to grade^ sex» residence* geographical 
RIC^* religious preference* The questionneires were prepared and administered 
a^tahe Purdue Opinion Panel during the 1950 *s« 
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ttmpU of Aatrlcao high school studtots agrttd that local pollca should bava 
tha right to ban or canaor cartalo books aod aovlas io chair citias* As oaoy 
as forty par cent aithar agreed or said they probably agreed that, **paopla who 
have vild ideas and doa^t use good sense should not have the right to vote.** 
Forty-three per cent said that books or aiovies irhich vera *'lrraligioua" or 
^'atheistic" should be batmad. Sixty-three per cent were against alloving con- 
Buoiata to speak on tha radio In peacatiine. (77:63-659 69) 

Many of tha students vho rejected certain basic American ideals of freedom 
io the atudiea cited above tended to accept tha tenets of fascism* These atu- 
dents vera diapoaed tovard authoritarianism and ethnocentrism* They agreed 
that tha most Important virtues children should learn are obedience and respect 
for authority; that moat children need more discipline; that vhat our country 
needs most is a "few atrong» courageous, tireless leadera in whom the people 
can put their faith"; that tha very first requirement for good citizenship la 
obedience and proper respect for authority* (36:36; 61:127) 

A definite majority of the students sampled by the Remmers* group reported 
intense patriotism to the American government and to the "American vay of life*" 
They believedp "patriotism and loyalty to established American vaya are the 
moat Important raquiremente of good citizens ," and "there la nothing lower than 
a peraon who doea not feel a great love, gratitude and reapect for our flag*" 
Many atudents held that "the American way of life la auparior in nearly all re* 
apacta to any other*" (36:40; 61:128) 

Many of the American teen-agera, atudied by Renmera and associates 9 mani- 

featad considerable prejudice against minority races or ethnic groups* They 

andoraed racially aegregated schoola, antl-miacegenation laws, and other re- 

strlctlons upon close social contact between persona of different races* (77: 

* 

69*71; 61:126) These white children were not inclined to favor Negro candidate.^ 
^^^C^ public office, although thla oppoaltion varied directly with the perceived 
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iafmtancft of the office. Uhllft nose whites typically opposed voting for • 
Megro candidate for President, Vice-President, governor, oeyor, or sLiillarly 
prestigious offices, they vere less opposed to Negro candidates for lesser local 
or atate offices. (46:93*96) 

Recent research about the political beliefs of AiDerlcan adolescents, done 
by M. Kant Jennings and associates of the Survey Research Center, qualifies and 
adds to the studies of the Resners' group. (44) In contrast to the studies 
of adolescents by Resners and associates in the 1950* s, the current crop of 
high school students appoars to be loore coanopolltan in political orientation, 
less chauvinistic, and more tolerant of political and social diversity. Like 
the students in the Retmers* study, Jennings' students shoved strong positive 
feelings about the Aaerlcan political system, but oany of their supportive be* 
llefa appeared to be less rigid and narrow. Many ''cosmopolitan** students in .the 
Jennings* sample were willing to extend fundamental American political princl- 
plea, such as freedom and equal rights, to minority ethnic grouns and to pollt* 
leal and social non^conformisca. 

Jennings reported that the large majority of the seniora in hla sas^le 
ahowed more concern for international and national political affaire than for 
state and local matters. "In the aggregate the students lean much more toward . 
the larger systems and higher levels than toward smaller systems and lower 
levels more toward a cosmopolitan than a provincial orientation*** (44:7*8) 
The students who revealed a ** cosmopolitan** political orientation tended to be 
more Interested in and informed about both specific international affairs and 
public affairs generally than studentc who indicated a more **provinclal** polit* 
leal orientation^. *!PolJLticl£Atloa 4md- cosmopolltantam occur in tandem.** (44: 
25) 

^^Jennings based his conclusions upon responses from a national probabll* 
^ jample of 1,669 twelfth-grade students from 97 secondary schools. (41:2) 
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Mott ttudratt (teventy-nlne per cent) In Jannlnge* eraplt reported more 
faith and confidence In national govenuDent than In state or local govenuBent* 
There vae a etrong correlation betveen a ecudent'e orientation toward a level 
of govemnent and the truet expreeeed In that level of government* The more 
**coemopolltan** students Indicated a high level of confidence In our national 
govemaent and lov confidence In local government* (44:29*31) 

Students who showed a "cosmopolitan** political orientation were Inclined to 
tolerate International political diversity. Less '"cosmopolitan** students were 
less open-minded » and "provincial" students revealed a propensity for chauvinism* 
This relationship was based upon student agreement or disagreement with the fol* 
lowing assertion: *'The American system of government Is one that all nations 
should have*" Most of the "cosmopolitan" students rejected this statement » 
while many "provluclal" students agreed with It* (44:34-35) 

Jennings' "cosmopolitan" students were not as open-minded about domestic^ 
deviant^ political and social behavior as they were about alien political sys- 
tems* Only a mocnrate relationship was It Heated between a "cosmopolitan" po- 
litical orientation and a general talerancv of non-conforming social snd polit- 
ical behavior* This conclusion was based upon student agreement or disagreement 
with the following statements: 1) "If a person wanted to make a speech In this 
community against churches and religion, he should be allowed to speak"; and 
2) "If a Communist were legally elected to some public office around here^ the 
people should allow him to take office*" Even though "cosmopolltsn" political 
orientation and agreement with the above statements was only moderate » Jennings 
concluded that "* • • there is clearly some linkage again betireen cosmopolitanism 
and tolerance of social and political diversity*" (44:36) 

Another study by Jennings revealed that current civil rights iasues were 
more salient for the twelfth-grade adolescents of his sample than any other 
O jetty issue*** The students in Jennings' sample reported that they discussed 
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civil righct issues more frequently than any other political topics dealing 
irith freedoo and rights. Also, the majority of these students cited civil 
rights and race relations as the "thing they vere least proud of as an Ameri* 
can."' Only six per cent of these students held a definitely anti-Negro belief^ 
vhile thirty-one per cent vere definitely pro-Negro and 'anti-bigotry. Ihe other 
respondents indicated **no clear affect" corxcming pro-> or anti^Negro feelings. 
In response to a question about "tho3e things they vere most proud of aa Ameri- 
cana," a majority of the students in Jennings* sample stressed their pride In 
the American political values of "freedom and rights." This response Indicated 
a general positive orientation toward fundamental American political ideala and 
tovard the American political system. (42:11-15) 

One might conclude, based upon the varloua studies discussed here, that 
young Americans from early childhood to adolescence have positive feelings about 
their political system. Ihe process of political aocialization haa functioned 
effectively to produce young Americans vho accept the fundamental tenets of the 
American political culture and to maintain political order and stability. Eveu 
the "ant i -democratic attitudes" of AiXK:rlcan youth, reported by Remmers and as- 
sociates, may have contributed to the traditional American political atabiiity. 
To a considerable extent, they represent conformity to customary practicea, to 
the socio-political status guo .^^ They serve to distlnguiah a generalized In- 
group, which is entitled to all privileges of the prevailing political order, 
from various out-groups, vhlch for sundry reasons do not qualify for some or 
any of these special rights. Often these "anti-democratic attitudes" are somehov 
linked to loyalty and devotion to hallowed tradition, to the various symbols of 
" political authority and rl^teousnesa, to the precepts of-obedlence and disci- 
pline. Often the most outvardly patriotic Americans are the most ready to 

^^A recent Harrla survey reported a nation-vide tendency (fifty-six per 
O .t of a nationally representative sample) to be generally Intolerant of de- 
ERJCnt social and political behavior. (28) 
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prevent extenalon of traditional civil llbertlea, the most ethnocentric^ the 
moat willing to stress authority and discipline as bulwarks against change* 
Insofar as these Intolerant beliefs do not stimulste underprivileged groups , 
against whom they are directed, to lash-out violently and destructively against 
the system, they will not £er se disturb political equilibrium* But the Negro 
Civil Rights Hovement of th^ 1960 *s loay represent a portent of the pent«*up hos- 
tility and resentment against these **antl-democratlc attitudes" which could 
severely imperil our tradition of socio-political stability, of gradual, peace- 
ful, lawful change. 

The political socialization process in a pluralistic society with demo- 
cratic aspirations is complicated by conflict between desires to tolerate di- 
versity, non-conformity, and dissent and pressures toward homogeneity, conform- 
ity, and orthodoxy* Democracy entails institutionalization of the right to 
reasonable dissent and toleration of heterodoxy* Protection of the rights of 
minority ethnic, religious, and political groups is a democratic axiom* Most 
political scientists agree that characteristics of the "democratic man" are 
belief in the worth and dignity of individuals, open-mindedness toward different 
viewpoints and toleration of heterodox values, readiness to accept compromise 
and change, stress on individual freedom, dif;trust of powerful authority, dis- 
position to share and cooperate rather than to monopolize or dominate, tenden- 
cies to explore and inquire into many values rather than blind acceptance of all* 
consuming ultimate ends*^^ (10:91) However, any society with democratic as- 
pirations contains pressures that undercut the development of model, democratic 
political behavior* Every society needs to instill loyalty to state and nation, 
to sanctioned political values* NationiA cohesion and political stability de- 
pend upon conformity to the status quo* Consequently, there is always present 

^^Thls dercrlptlon of the "democratic man" is based upon general agreement . 
O d among the writings of political scientists end political philosophers* 
ERJCe is little systematic empirical evidence in support of this description* 
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tha posalblllty that the process of instilling culturally approved political 
beliefa and behavior (even vhen toleration for divaraity ia a culturally approved 
belief) will block receptivity to particular nev and better ideas, vill prevent 
toleration of certain typea of diversity, will bring about closed-minded paro- 
chialism, and thus, will militate against the realitaticn of certain democratic 
aapirations. 

The tendency of the political aocialication process in America to generate 
many individuals who express intolerant political belf^efs raises some important 
questions* In a society that aspires to democratic ideals, is mere devotion and 
conformity to the political status quo sufficient to Che attainment of good dt* 
isenshlp? Is skill and disposition to critically exaijilne political ideaa and 
to accept no political or social doctrine as infallible necessary to good demo- 
cratic citizenship? What should be the place of indoctrination, propaganda, and 
critical reflective inquiry in the formal political education of American youth? 
Consideration of these questions is basic to any eficort to improve political 
^ socialisation through formal political education* 
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III. BOW DO YOUNG AMERICANS ACQUIRE POUTICAL BELIEFS? 

In order to improve political socialiMtion through fonnal political adu* 
cation^ one ouat know how young Americans acquire political baliefa. One oaada 
to aacertain the echool'e potential fcr influencing political beliefs* relative 
to other agenta of political socialisation, and the extent to which formal edu- 
cation in America achieves this political aocialication potential. 

In American society » the family and the school appear to be the major forces 
in political Bocialization. Here the child* fundamental political vieirpolnt la 
molded and the groundwork is laid for adult political behavior. But controveray 
and indeterminacy persist about the relative influence af home and achool in 
shaping political beliefs and behavior. Also a number of other influences have 
an Impact upon political aocialisation» such as various peer groups, mass com- 
munications media, socio-economic status. Uncertainty pravalla about the pre- 
cise effect of these factors in determining political attitudes and actions. 

Controversy about the process of political socialization has focuaed upon 
the following questions which have significance for secondary achool aocial 
studies education: 

1. What are the relative contributions of the home and the achool to the 
process of political Boclallsation? 

2. How important la early childhood learning In the ahaping of political 
beliefs and behavior? 

3« To what extent can formal education alter political values. which bova 
been formed In tiie home? 

4. What has been the Impact of formal education generally and of specific 
political education programs in influencing political behavior and 
beliefs? 

5. What strategies appear to be most helpful for improving the political 
socialisation of American youth through formal political education? 
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Although political tocialicAtion research hat not yet provided certain anavare 
to these questions » important infomation has been acquired yhich can assist 
social studies educators* 

A« The Family As Shaper Of Basic Political Values ^^ 

The American home has been a bulvark of political stability by incul* 
eating early loyalty to country and government^ acceptance of fundamental 
political norma» and allegiance to one of the established political parties* 
Before children enter elementary school » they are taught at home to differ- 
entiate between private and public sectors of life and to recognise that in 
public matters the higher authority of government must be respected and 
obeyed* Through family inter*relationships American children laam a basic 
orientation to authority which provides a life-long context for political 
behavior* These family authority patterns tond to generate positive feel* 
ings in children toward their immediate home environment » and theae poai* 
tive feelings usually are transferred to the larger world of political 
affairs* Thus, aV social scientists recognise the American family aa a 
primary agency of political socialisation* 

In American society family authority pattema tend to be relatively 
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permissive and equalitarian* Generally the father is not the sole and 
over-bearing authority figure that he is in Germany^ Japan^ or Buganda* 
Usually the American child has ample opportunity to voice oplniona and 

^^Although this discussion points out the atrong Influence that the family 
may have upon political behavior and beliefSt it should not be construed as sug- 
gesting that political beliefs and behavior are merely a function of the home* 

^^bert E;. Lane* a tnt«naiv« email-scale Teaearch srrtmgly substantlataa 
this discussion of family authority patterns* Lane's researdi methodology is 
typical of the intensive in-depth interviews of a very small random sample 
which is sometimes used in conjunction with or as an alternative to more ex- 
tensive largc«*dcale random sampling of beliefa via questionnaires* In this 
case 9 Land's sample conalsted of fifteen men from an Atlantic seaboard urban 
^a labeled Sastport* (50:1*11) 

ERIC 
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•han lo C0tt«lci klodf of tmmilf d«cislaaHMkltig« Coutqumtly, ocMslon 
for rtbelUoa agAlast family authority la laaa fraquent thun la aaixy otbar 
aoclatlaa. lodead, aavara childhood raballlon la far fron oorMl lo AMrl- 
can soclaty. Wbao auch rabelllona do occur, thay uaual\y do not Involva 
polltlca, but rathar are dlractad agalaat traditional rallgloua b*llafa or 
aocUl cuatoM.^^ (17:277-280; 41:4; 50:268-282) 

The typical ralatlvaly paralaalva fathar-aoo ralatlooahlpa la Aaarlcaa 
famlllaa appear to contribute to the acceptance of political norma, to 
poaltlve feellnga about govemaant, polltlca, lav, political lead^ra and 
the American political ayatem* Lane bypothealaea that theac fathar-aon 
ralatlonahlpa typically generate polltlcel Ideallam baaed upon e poaltlve 
end optlmlatlc vlev of human nature and the future of mankind, becauae 
American fathera ao often repreaent aecurlty, aupport, frlendahlp, and 
truat to their children. (50:281«282) By contraat Belgian and French 
parenta uaually over-protect and over-direct their children in e manner 
vhlch makea the outalde vorld aeem hoatlle and treecheroua. Ihla appeera 
to contribute to childhood feellnga of political dlatruat and accounta for 
prevalent negetlve political attltudta among French end Belgian adulta. 
(75;67.70) 

The relatively pevmlaalve and equalltarlan pattena of authority in 
American famlllaa develop rether vldeapread potential effectlveneaa In 
political participation. Compared to children In other landa, auch aa 
Mexico, Italy, or Germany, American children ere much freer to apeak out 
about their probleau, to criticise their eldera, and to participate 

^^llaabeth Douvan and Martin Cold report, *'In the larga-aeale atudiea of 
normal populatlona, ve do not find edoleacenta claoMrlng for freedom or for 
releaae from unjuat reatralnt. We do not find rebellloua realetance to authority 
aa a dominant theme. For the moet p^rt, the evidence beapeaka a modal pactatn 
coneldarably oore peaceful (and dull) than much theory and moat aoeial comment 
O Id lead ua to expect.** <41:4) 
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•Ignlficantly in fanlly dltcustlona* Extenilve opportunity for childron 
to p«rticipat€ in dcci0ioD*naking» to develop poise in articulating an 
arguseot» and to gain akilla in coDproaiae* can be viewed aa a oajor tnit* 
treaa of Amrican denocratic politica. Itie diacouragement of free child* 
hood expreaaion in aona other culturea i a.. probably an isportant explanation 
for their inadequacy or difficulty in developing or auataining a democratic 
political order. (1:346-363) 

Another Inportent conacquence of the authority pattema coooon to Aaer* 
ican faslliea ia tranamiaaion of political party preference from parenta to 
children in much the aame way that religioua identification la paaaed on, 

Hoat American children are literally bom into a politl'^^al party identifi* 
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cation that peraiata through adulthood. For example. In 1952 aeventy-tvo 
per cent of the Survey Reaearch Center reapondenta vho reported that both 
their parenta had been Democrata were alao Democrata, Sixty-three per cent 
of the children of Republican parenta vere Republican* (4; 99) Thla general 
loyalty to parental political party preference ia ao atrong that neither 
attractive candidatea nor exploaive iaauea vlll often lead a voter to aban- 
don cue ternary party identification. Only crucial aocial eventa* auch aa 
a long deatructive war or a depreaaion are able to shake large numbera of 
people away from their family political party traditions, (21:33) An 
Important factor in the persistence of early political patty identification 
ia later reinforcement by new reference groupa. But indivlduala aoclally 
mobile enough to enter new group aaaociationa* that contradict earlier po- 
litical diap#aitlona» are prona to nodlfy even auch boUA ,pol±±±£Ml 

^hi. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Nelml report, based on a atudy of a 
nationally represenutive sample of 1*669 tvelfth-»grade atudanta and 1*992 
parenta of theae atudenta that» "Parent-atudent correspondences differ widely 
depending upon the valuea conaidered* %rlth party identification atanding hlgh- 

though even that value repreaenta a diatlnct departure from perfect trana- 
El^CUon." (41; I) 
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preferences ee P«rty 1d^ntlt7» 

Political enerrnfAe end activity my often »ttm from perental eoula* 
Clon. For ^x^myle^ Amcrlcen state legialatora tend to come froo highly 
polttlcited faailleg, fa&iliea in %fhlch one or both paretita are politically 
active. Tt>cir Intereat la politics appears to have been geoersLed through 
inticoate and pleasurable family associations » vhere they were given Mrple 
opportunity to gain political experien':e» vhero they wre atlnulated to 
emuUt© the political hcKevior of a respected parent. By contraat, formal 
courses in high school civics or governsaent do not seeto to have louch affect 
In perauadlng African state legislators to enter political llfe.^** (19) 
The fiunUy Is also a spavnlng ground for political caapaljrn workers and 
party functionaries; saoat of theae Individuals coi&e frocs politicised fao* 
11 lea. (62:209) Individuals frco famlUea vhera neither parent voted 
ahou a gr^at teodeacy to avoid party attachnents; In^dlvlduals f rcQ fattillaa 
vhare par^tots did not kaep up vlth political affaire through regular at** 
tention to ncvapapera^ ncva oagatinca^ or news broadcasts alao tend to ba 
uiuArare of zzS IgooraLOt about politics. (37:68) However, higher education 
serves to overcoinre politically limiting family Influencea. College grad* 
xxBtce froD non^pollticlied faolUea are mot^ llkaly than lesser educated 
lndlvl(!ua!;> to be vell-lnforv^d about politics and capabla of affective 
political action. 
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Sec Part in*C for discussion of the influence of soi.lo-econonlc statue 
upoo political beliefs and behavior. 
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Interviews vlth nationally renresrntatlve sample of /jMrl^^n state leg* 
lalatora by Kulau and aaaociates Indlcatc^^ **TlAa nrllli a volitlcal party^ coti- 
aciouaaess ot public lasues» Vnnvledge of both the serious and pleasurable aa- 
pacta ot , >Ilcical behnvlv^r or aenae of public responsibility appear aa product:a 
of political socialiMtlon in the iscst intimate form of prltriry group life." 
(19:X>7) By contrast Eulau reported, '*The study of civics » politics or related 
subjects doea not aeem to arm aa a potent lubricant of political conacious- 
neaa or interest/* (I9:i0a) 
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Transmlaslon of a pattern of public issue orientations or a political 
ideology occurs later than party identification and is more open to non- 
family influencec. Ideological orientation and complex issue resolutions 
call for tDore political knowledge and awareness than is pobaeioed by the 
young child. They are removed from the concerns of the chlldy and are more 
salient and relevant to adolescents and young adults, dften the family is 
leas influential in the political socializatlan that takes place at thia 
point being replaced by friendship groups ^ work groups , educntional ex- 
periences or cnacial cultural events, (1:366-374; 37:74) Since the major 
American political parties generally manifest scant Ideological differencea 
the traditional transmission of party preference from parent to child does 
not determine a vide r^rge of attlcudcs about public issues. 

Many social scientists have concluded that the foretrost agency of po- 
litical sociallKation is the home^ that the moat important ' source of chil- 
dren's conceptions about political behavior is the inadvertent political 
learning that takeo place in the family^ and th^t the fe^sily inculcates 
boslc political beliefs • According to this view other agents of political 
sociallEation, such as the school » merely build upon this foundation. Earl 
political beliefs continue to affect political behavior throughout a life- 
time. As James C. Davles has stated^ "&vcn the aged citizen who freely and 
secretly casts his last ballot in an election that presents free alterna- 
tives to him is never quite free of those people who have influenced him — 
xaoat particularly his childhood family. And the political leader, like 
all others, likcvise reioains imder the lnflueiir.e of hlo fxunllv Kojeka^^^*«4 
if not in the content, then at least in the style of his rule," (11:11) 
According to this viewpoint, political beliefs tend to be passed from gen- 
eration to generation in an unbroken chain, and the family is society •s 
primary atabllising and conaervative political force* 
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The importance and strength of the family as an agent of political 
socialization is attributed to the great dependence of young children upon 
adults for basic drive satisfaction* A basic drive^ such as hunger^ thirsty 
or sex is an organic tension that creates discomfort* Man is motivated to 
activity that mitigates or relieves the tension and discornxort* During the 
long childhood period of physical dependence upon adultd for drive satis- 
faction^ the child develops strong emotional attachments to those vho care 
for hiffl» This emotional attachment moves the child to become amenable to 
social direction and control » and the child tends to accept the adults, 
vho help him to satisfy basic drivesii as behavior models* 

James C* Devies uses Abraham Mas low's need-satisfaction hierarchy to 
hypothesise that the family's central role in shaping political values stems 
from its efficacy in satisfying the child*a basic innate needs* According 
to Maslov's need hierarchy » these are "the physical needs for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, and safety from bodily harm; the need for love and affec- 
tion; the need for self-esteem; and the need for self-actualization*" Ac- 
cording to Oavies, "self-actualization" through political activity, or other 
activity, 18 not possible until the Inwer-order needs have been satisfied. 
Since the family is usually the source ot this need satisfaction, it becomes 
"the central reason that the individual comes to think and act like his 
family more than he thinks and acts like uhose vho are less relevant to his 
need satisfactions*" Conversely Davies hypothesizes that, "The general po- 
litical apathy (and transient hyperexcitability) the lack of politiciza- 
tlon — that still prevalla in most of the world is traceable to the apathy 
(and transient hyperexcitability) resulting from childhood deprivation of 
these basic needs within the ramily." (11:11-13) 

Contrary to Davies, Harold Lassvell suggests that entry into political 
^ activity serves to compensate for the inadequate way in which personality 
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needs have been iset* Lassvell's fonmila for political man — **prlvate mo- 
tives transformed Into displacement onto public objects transformed Into 
rationalization In terms of public interests equals political man** Il- 
lustrates his hypothesis that political behavior becomes an outlet for the 
damaged or disturbed personality that Is seeking some sort of withheld com- 
pensation or deferred satisfaction. Lassvell further speculates that the 
pattern of family relationships In childhood leads to either of two basic 
developmental political types — the agitator or the administrator* (53) 

Recently the traditional stress upon the overwhelming Importance of 
the family in political socialization has been challenged* Robert Hesa and 
Judith lomey have concluded, on the basis of an extensive study of elemen- 
tary grade children, that in the United States the public elementary achool 
is the most important agent of political socialization* (34) They acknowl- 
edged the strong influence of the family, but they suggested that its pri- 
mary importance is restricted to only a few areas of political aocialization, 
such as promoting early loyalty to country and government and acceptance of 
certain fundamental and unquestioned cultural political norms* 

M* Kent Jennings and Richard G* Niemi have just co»npl«?te<' « afuHy that 
suggests that aside from a certain few basic political values in our cul- 
ture, transmitted by most parents to vsost children, parental political, val- 
ues are a highly variable and inaccurate guide to the political values of 
pre-adults* Concerning correspondence between particular political opinions 
of parents and high school seniors, Jennings and Niemi found that there is 
only a moderately strong positive correlation on salient, concrete issues 
and weak or virtually no positive correlation on more abstract and leas im- 
mediate issuas* Concerning attitudes about particular socio-political 
groupings, such as Protestants, Catholics, Jews» Negroes, Whites, Labor 
,9^ Unions, Big Business » and Southerners » Jennings and Niemi found the corre- 
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latlona between the views of twelf th*grade students and their parents to 
range from moderately positive to very slightly positive* These low corre- 
lations suggest a minimal family influence upon value formation concerning 
apecific issues and groups* (41) 

The urban, industrialized character of American society may somewhat 
account for a restricted family Influence upon political behavior and be- 
liefs* In simple agrarian or hunting and gathering societies » the family 
impact upon political socialization is overwhelming, because the family has 
a continuing end nearly evcluflive access to control over the child's be- 
havior* There is not likely to be extensive value conflict with the so- " 
ciety, so that the values of family and non- family groups tend to reinforce 
one another* Since the family serves as the direct avenue by which the 
child enters adult society, the values learned in the home tend to be im- 
mediately functional and practicable* As an adolescent and as an adult, 
most individuals continue to live among the adults who socialized them and 
the peers with whom they were socialized; this continuing association 
strongly supports conformity to values learned in the home* By contrast, 
in xucdem, urban, industrialized societies several basic social forces 
lessen the family socialization role* Many other specialized social agen- 
cies contribute importantly to the socialization process, including the 
school, the church, the summer camp, and formal youth groups* This away- 
from-home socialization is often conducted impersonally by relative stran- 
gers, toward whom the child usually has relatively weak emotional attach- 
laenta* The various agencies of socialization in a modem society typically 
create cross ^pressures by teaching conflicting valued to the child thct say 
undercut family tradition and values* Individuals tend to be mobile, to 
live as adults away from the constraining influence of the family and the 
O coQDSunity in which they were reared* (7:106-112) 
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The controversy over the relative Importance t>£ the home as an agent 
of political socialization has Important Implications for formal schooling* 
If the child's foundation of political values is laid unalterably in the 
home 9 then social studies education can do little to affect significantly 
political beliefs and behavior. But the extent and force of family influ- 
ence in political socialization has yet to be determined precisely; and new 
evidence suggests that the family may be less important than other groups 
or institutions in the shaping of beliefs about particular political Issues , 
in the forming of an ideological orientation toward politics » or in devel- 
oping ability to participate in political affairs. Also, it appears that 
for aOuie individuals 9 or perhaps even for most individuals ^ the school may 
gradually assume the major role in political socialization during the ele- 
mentary grades; and that the school » more than any other factor^ may serve 
to determine an individual's level of political competency* 
B. The School and Political Socialization 

Public schools in all societies are expected to function as important 
agents of political socialization by teaching culturally approved political 
aspirations and roles and stressing love of country and its political in- 
stitutions. According to V. 0. Kcy» '*A11 national educational systems In- 
doctrinate the oncoming generation with the basic outlooks and values of 
the political order." (45:316) The schools are also charged with the re- 
sponsibility of teaching specific political information and skills, such 
as knowledge about govettiirental structures and functions and ability to 
participate in group activities. In a society with democratic aspirations^ 

the ultimate goal of formal political education is the conscious develop- 
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ment of characteristics that define the 'democratic man." 
24 

See page eighteen for discussion of the "democratic man.'* 
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American schools teach political beliefs and behavior both formally 
and infomiallyy both directly and consciously through planned instruction 
and Inadvertently through casual experiences or chance happenings. Formal 
courses in history, civics, and government are expected to develop good 
citizenship. Also, schools observe patriotic holidays and utilize rituals 
In order to teach respect and love for the nation* The rules of democratic 
political participation are learned through classroom discussion, committee 
projects, student government, and school club activities. School teachers 
and administrators also impart much political learning unconsciously by 
their styles of behavior, their classroom procedures, and their general 
attitudes toward children. It is difficult to determine exactly how these 
school experiences are linked to adult political behavior, but it is prob- 
able that they have enormous impact, that they influence some life-long po- 
litical attitudes. 

Much can be learned about the political socialization strategies of 
American public schools by examining tnc content of widely used fiecondary 
school civics and govenwtent textbooks^ because textbooks are still the most 
important instructional materials used in our schools « Recent studies of 
civics and government textbook content report that the textbooks stress in- 
culcation of "democratic** political beliefs. Considerable space is devoted 
to prescription of political beliefs that every good democratic'* citizen 
should have concerning all aspects of group living. They present an opti- 
mistic view of American society that glosses over or avoids controversy or 
criticism about basic features of our political system* Crvtcial social and 
political issues relating to such topics as Negro civil rights, crime, ju- 
venile deliquency, birth control, slum clearance. Inadequate medical care, 
hard-core poverty, and drug addiction are either excluded from textbooks or 
O „ are discussed superficial Iy« The content of civics and government textbooks 
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is highly ethnocentric* The government of the United States is depicted 
as the world's leading advocate of democracy, morality , and rationality* 
Allen political systems or ideologies are often shown a priori as inferior 
or Innnoral. (63, 79, 82) 

Typical textbook discussions of governmental structures and functions 
concentrate upon legalistic descriptions and ethical prascrlptions* They 
represent ethical^legal norma as acttial political behavior, thereby con- 
fusing what ought to be with what is* These discussions usually neglect 
the social foundations of political behavior and the cultural forces that 
shape political roles and decisions* There is little or no textbook com«* 
mentary about the relationships between certain kinds of political behavior 
and socio-economic status, ethnic identity, or secondary group membership* 
The textbooks have little or nothing to say about basic concepts of polit- 
ical sociology, such as role, status, culture, norms, reference groups, or 
soclall2satlon* (63, 82) L 

The end-of-chapter questions and suggested activities that appear in 
all civics and government textbooks emphasize the mexnorlxatlon of facts 
about government as the key to understanding political affairs* Studenta 
are asked to recall or to copy from the textbook such Information as the 
precise legal steps by which a Congressional bill becomes a law, the legal 
qualifications for becoming President, or the exact wording of the Preamble 
to the Constitution* Much less attention is devoted to confronting students 
with Issues, with instructing them in methods of reflective thinking and 
inquiry, with motivating them to use facts effectively to substantiate or 
to refute political beliefs. (63, 79, 82) 

The attitudes and classroom styles of school teachers are important 
aspects of political socialization in public schools that may tend to reln- 
,9^ force or to undercut the stated objectives of the formal program of political 
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education. For example* a recent study of the political attitudes of public 
school teachers indicates that many of them are either hostile to or xmcer- 
tain about many democratic principles. (92) Only twenty-five per cent of 
elementary teachers and forty-three per cent of secondary teachers responded 
that police should not have the power to ceu&ov books and movies In their 
cities. Other 9 similar responses indicated a pattern of authoritarian val- 
ues and a rejection of certain political ideals of the United States , such 
as the extension of First Amendment freedoms to social or political non- 
conformists. (92:477-478) 

Many American public school teachers and administrators appear to be 
unduly preoccupied with maintaining authority over children. For example » 
George A. W. Stouf fer reported that a sample of public school teachers 
tended to evaluate the behavior of students mainly on the basis of respect 
for authority and orderly behavior. They tended to be less concerned about 
withdrawing behavior » because it did not represent a threat to classroom 
order. (88) Hess and Tomey reported that public school teachers which 
they studied tended to focus upon the Importance of authority * obedience to 
law, and conformity to school regulations and to disregard the importance 
of active democratic participation. (34:377) On the basis of numerous 
classroom observations in mlddle^lass urban elementary schools , Jules Henry 
concluded that the behavior of many teachers appe?ired to encourog^e -conform- ^ 
Ity, docility, dependence^ and unquestioning obedience. (31) Teachers used* 
Inter-group aggression and competitiveness to play-off children against one 
another in the interest of maintaining a tight grip upon the class. *'Tbua,^ 
in the elementary schools of the 'middle-class the children get an . intensive 
eight-year-long training in hunting for the right signals in giving the 
teacher the response wanted*" (31:203-204) Edgar Z. Friedenberg concurred 
O that in the Interests of maintaining order, enforcing conformity, and 
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wielding authority, many public school teachers and administrators damage 
or destroy the self-esteem, personal integrity, and individuality of stu- 
dents. (20) Through personal observations in the school, intensive inter- 
views, and a sentence-completion test, Friedenberg studied the attitudes of 
selected American high school students. He concluided that many students, 
especially those from lower or working-class families, suffered humiliation, 
discouragement, and crippled self-concepts, because school systems were 
geared more toward maintaining authority and exacting obedience than toward 
building self-esteem and individuality. (20:70-174) 

Compared to pre-collegiate students in other societies, Americans do 
have much more opportunity to participate in classroom discussions and to 
debate social and political issues. Almond and Verba reported that forty 
per cent of their sample of adult Americans remembered participating in 
classroom discussions and debating political and social issues in school. 
By contrast only sixteen per cent of their British respondents, twelve per 
cent of the Germans, eleven per cent of the Italians, and fifteen per cent 
of the Mexicans remembered having had opportunities to participate in class- 
room discussions and debates. (1:332-334) Nevertheless, under one-half of 
the American respondents remembered having had freedom to participate in 
school discussions and debates, which suggests once again that many school 
teachers have not complied with the official democratic ^philosophies of 
education to which virtually all American public school systems pubii^y 
subscribe. 

The behavioral patterns encouraged by teachers who are preoccupied 
with maintaining- authority are i^hvlcmaly -rAtevMJt Jt/r^T>olirlo^l .AooJALtawk-^ 
tion. Conformity, docility, and unquestioning obedience in the school can 
lead to parallel behavior in political situations outside of school. It 
appears doubtful that typical objectives of formal political education 
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programs 9 such as development of ability to participate effectively In 
democratic political affairs or a disposition to honor the worth and dig* 
nlty of Individuals, are served by denigrating student self-*esteem In the 
pursuit of homogenized schoolroom behavior. 

The political socialisation function of American public schools is 
complicated by the pluralistic nature of American society. Public schools 
are charged with the task of helping to develop "good Americans." However, 
many different views exist about what constitutes a **good American*" While 
most Americans support basic democratic ideals, such as freedom, equality 
of opportunity, and dignity of the individual, there is often disagreement 
about specific interpretations of these ideals. For example, the ideal of 
freedom is Interpreted variously by different, but equally loyal Americans, 
who share positive, supportive feelings about our political system. Some 
Americans view freedom mainly as a matter of restricting the authority of 
government to Infringe upon certain basic rights of individuals » They con- 
sider the role of government to be one of arbitrating disputes, keeping the 
public order against the threat of anarchy, and protecting private property* 
By contrast, other Americans see freedom as stenning from extensive Inter- 
vention of government into the affairs of individuals in order to provide 
opportunities and rights that these individuals would not enjoy if left to 
their own unaided efforts* They consider the role of government to be not 
only that of arbitrating disputes and enforcing laws but also that of ad- 
ministering programs to extend the social and economic opporttmltjLes of 
people. 

Public school admlnlBtratx>rs ond-taachers ue faced with^ the problem 
of deciding how to Interpret basic American political beliefs as they at- 
tempt to socialize children. When there is conflict about specific mean-* 
Ings of basic values, which meaning should the school teach? Public school 
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administrators and teachers often are swayed by community pressures In 
their efforts to meet this problcrr.. Thus, in cccic cotrsnunlties certain 
topics or subjects are either closed to Inquiry or are taught In a one- 
sided manner. 

In the Censors and the Schools Jack Nelson and Gene Roberts, Jr. re- 
ported the activities of various pressure groups to shape the school cur- 
riculum in terms of their biases. They depicted the success of extreme 
right-wing organizations In excluding from the schools any favorable com- 
ment or open-inquiry about the United Nations, socialism, racial integra- 
tion, or government welfare programs and the Influence of civil rights or- 
ganizations in removing from school libraries those books that they con- 
sidered insulting to Negroes. (69) On the basis of an extensive study of 
the teaching of controversial Issues in American public schools, John P» 
Lunstrum concluded, **The social studies still appear to be very much at the 
mercy of curriculum evangelism and powerful pressure groups.** (59:147) 

M. Kent Jennings reports tha;. parents are more likely to complain about 
public school instruction concerning morals, ethics, religion, politics, po- 
litical Ideology, and civil rights than about any other aspect of the con- 
tent of the formal instructional program. This pattern of parental com- 
plaints may stem from the traditional concern of the family in American so- 
ciety with transmitting customary religious and political orientations. 
(43:26-28) "Instruction in the school — no matter how oblique — which 
threatens to undermine these orientations may be viewed very dimly by par- 
ents Jealous of this prerogative. Even teaching about presumably obJieetl.V9 
facts, to say nothing of callini;^ for tolerance of non » conformity ^or out- 
right pitches for a point of view, may be enough to elicit a grievance. . . . 
(43:28) Thus, parental attitudes about politics may limit the scope and otyl 
of a school's political education program. 
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Whatever the limitations cr complications of political socialization 

strategies in American schools » it appears that schools can significantly 

influence political beliefs and behavior* Numerous studies have indicated 

a strong, positive relationship between educational attainment and years 

of schooling and the extent of an individual's pol'itical knovledget toler«* 

ation of diverse and heterodox political values » and pclitlcal interest and 

participation*^^ (56:40) College graduates are more willing than high 

school graduates to accept fully the implementation of our Bill of Rights. 

And correspondingly high school graduates more readily support these demo« 

cratlc ideals than do individuals who did not progress beyond elementary 
26 

school* For exaniple^ Samuel Stouffer*a nation-vide studies of political 
opinions showed that sixty-'Six per cent of college graduates would be will- 
ing to allow an opponent of church and religious beliefs to speak openly 
as opposed to only twenty per cent of those with grade school educations 
and forty-eight per cent of high school graduates* This response pattern 
wa<i essentially the same for a great number of items* (89:29^2) The 
studies ot "anti-democratic attitudes** by Retnmers and associates » cited 
previoualy^ indicated a strong connection between acceptance of the Bill 
ot' Rights or rejection of racial prejudice and extent of political knowi- 



Seymour M* Lipset says^ ''If we cannot say that a high level of education 
is sufficient condition for democracy » the available evidence suggests that it 
comes close to being a necessary one*" (56:40) 

26 

A possible explanation for the greater willingness of most college grad- 
uates to accept full implementation of American democratic ideals is that they 
are less likely to feel threatened by certain socio-economic consequences of 
this implementation* For example , less well-educated working-class people tend 
to feel threatened by the full extension of equality ot opportunity or dvll 
rights to groups lower down on the socio-economic status hierarchy » because they 
fear that their hard earned and precarious economic gains and social respecta- 
bility mighc be menaced by cuaipeuitiOki froui currently less privileged groups* 
Robert E* Lane^s studies of Eastport support this viewpoint* Lane revealed that 
working-class people tended to fear equality of opportunity and freedom of ex- 
^«*esslon r.zid to partially reject these democratic ideals* (50:26-40^ 57-81) 
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^<l8e» grade hivel In school » and amount of education completed by parents* 
(36» 46» 61 » 77) Aleo» the National Opinion Research Center has reported 
a strong relationship betv.^en education^ political Information, and pollt* 
leal activity* College graduates were markedly more well-Informed about 
politics and more willing to participate In political activities than were 
high school graduates. (21:21) Numerous studies of college students have 
Indicated that seniors are more likely than freshmen to accept political di- 
versity and dissent • For example » a study In 1952 of students In four Ivy 
League colleges and five public-supported colleges reported- a year*by«year 
Increase In the number of students with attitudes that were highly sup- 
portive of civil rights* Forty-*flve per cent of the Ivy League freshmen 
as compared to slxCy-elght per cent of the seniors were highly supportive 
of civil rights* Thirty-one per cent of the freshmen In publlc«-supported 
colleges as compared to forty-four per cent of the seniors were highly sup* 
portive of civil rights • (3:462) Philip E* Jacob concluded » after on ex- 
tensive study of the attitudes of college students In the 1950' s» that as 
compared to freshmen » seniors were generally less ethnocentric » more per- 
missive concerning religion and sex, more skeptical of the f^uptjxnatural , 
and more critical of the socio-political status quo * (40) 

Amount and quality of education appear to be related clasely to open- 
mindcdncss and flexibility of political beliefs, to readiness to consider 
or accept new points of vlew*^^ (60, 70, 76) Indeed, education may be a 

A study by Pressey Indicated that college students are more amenable to 
value change than are high school students* He showed that over the 1923-1943 
period societal changes In -moral and r^ligi^ua norma had a profound .effect* on 
changing values of college students, but did not alter the views of most high 
school students* (76) 

Maccoby studied young adults in Cambridge, Massachusetts and revealed that 
change from parent-il political values increases with amount of education* (60) 

Theodore H* Newcomb reported, after an iatenaive study of Bennington Collede 
girls » that the "liberal climate of opinion" at Bennington influenced many girls 
O \ "conservative," wealthy families to modify their social and political val- 

ERlC (70) 
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potent forue for the alteration of political values^ because through edu- 
cation Inforaatlon is transmitted that vmy stlnulate deviation from faally 
Influences or vhlch laay provide the groundwork for opinion formation about 
natters vhich have not been confronted previously* Through foroial education 
methods of inquiry may be learned that may predli^pose individuals toirard 
skepticiss and criticism of eetabliahed beliefs thst arc grounded only upon 
authority or tradition* If parents have had less education than their chil- 
dren, then education may enable the children to achieve opinions different 
from parents* Even iihen parents have had the sama amoi^n t of formal educe- 
timi as their children, the fact that it vas of a ''different vintage" means 
that It has been shaped by the needs and Ide^f sn earlier period* In thia 
caae too» formal education of children helps provide the informational base 
for deviation from family pollclcsl values* As Lane and Sesra have said, 
"In one sense children are like the people of traditional societies they 
have the beliefs and prejudicei; of a single culture, passed <n\ tram father 
to son* Educacion modifies this* * * * The home and, to aome extent, early 
formal education encapsulate the past; higher education subjects it to scru- 
tiny in the light of different ideas* Tnus, if a young person Is ready, for 
whatever rcascn, to change from the parental model, school, and especially 
college, facilitate this*" (52:25) 

Although most studies have indicated positive relationships between 
political toleration, open-mindedness, and educational attainment, a CM>te 
of caution ccnceming these relationships oust be Introduced* "Conserva- 
tive" itif luences ace also part of many college ataospherea* About one out 
of three students appears to move counter to the "liberal" trend and to 
deviilop more "conservative" attitudaa irhile attending collage* (l£:57l) 
One sr*dy in the 1950* s even reported that most young adults became more 
O '^coosenrstlve" whlU attending college* (3;463) Some social aclentlsta 
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doubt the validity of many attitude studies o£ college students via ques- 
tionnaires* Itiey speculate that sophisticated students may learn to sub- 
tlely disguise intolerance by giving the expected answers ^ by becoming 
••attitude-scale wise/' (3:463; 16:567) 

The prevailing college climate of opinion appears to have a greater 
Influence upon political behavior and beliefs than formal courses* There 
is some evidence that college courses in political science do not iamedi« 
ately and directly affect political attitudes* (78) Jacob hypothesized 
that college cooiminities work with the grain of larger cultural influences 
and are merely vehicles for comminication of new social values* He argued 
that prior to World War II the attitudes of college students about racial 
relations were supportive of the status quo » and that only massive efforts 
by the national government against racial discrimination and segregation 
(an outside force) induced a change In the attitudes of many college stu- 
dents* (40) The importance of the cultural context and climate of opinion 
in which education is experienced is also suggested by Karl Bracker^s report 
that one-fourth of the Nazi SS leaders had previously received the doctor- 
ate* (48:188) 

Having discussed the political socializaction ftinctlon of public schools 
in American society and the relationship between educational attainment and 
political attitudes » it is important to discuss the long-term impact of 
American pre-collegiate education by looking at the political beliefs and 
behavior of the general adult population* Important objectives of the High 
school curriculum are teaching information about government and political 
behavior, transmitting an enthusiasm for political participation, and in- 
stilling acceptance of basic democratic ideals* Since a large majority of 
American adults have attended secondary school, and most have graduated, 
ERs^C the long-term impact of the political educntion program cou ue measured 
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roughly. In terms of the objectives of InBtructlon mentioned above, through 
surveys of adult political attitudes. 

The schools stress teaching, even memorization, of vast amounts of po*» 
lltlcal Information. Keeping abreast of public affairs Is emphasised as an 
Important characteristic of a good democratic citizen. Uhat Is Judicial 
review? What Is an open primary election? How can amendments be made to 
the constitution? Who is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court? Questions 
such as these are typically asked In secondaxry school civics and government 
courses* However, numerous surveys have documented the political ignorance 
of the American public, testifying that our formal political education pro- 
grams have failed to Impart a lasting knowledge of governmental functions 
or a disposition to keep abreast of public affairs. For example, in 1945 
eighty-five per cent of an American Institute of Public Opinion sample could 
identify the ventriloquist's dummy, Charlie McCarthy, but only fifty -one 
per cent had ever heard of James F. Byrnes, then Secretary of State. (21: 
13) Other typical responses reported by the AIPO during the period 1947- 
1961 were as follows: in 1947 forty-six per cent of a national sample cor- 
rectly defined the term "tariff**; in 1949 fifty-four per cent were aware of 
the political significance of a filibuster; in 1951 forty-two per cent could 
identify the rights guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment; in 1961 thirteen per 
cent had heard of the European Cotamon Market. (18) During the 1948 Presi- 
dential campaign^ twelve out of every 100 adult Americans were unaware that 
Thomas £• Dewey was the Republican candidate and nine out of every 100 did 
not know President Harry S. Truman was seeking re-election. During the 1948 
Presidential election between sixty to seventy per cent of tho Adult popu- 
lation were completely ignorant of the major political party platforms. <38) 
In 1960 the Gallup Poll sought to find out public knowledge about the elec- 
toral college. Presumably, as public school pupils, most Americans had read 
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about the electoral college and perhaps were even required to memorize the 
Important details about how It functions* Yet only thlrty*two per cent of 
the Gallup Poll sample were able to give some explanation of this Institu- 
tion* (21il4) 

The schools persistently emphasize the Importance of political partic- 
ipation* Children are taught that good citizens must vote, that they must 
take part in political party affairs , that they must be watchdogs over the 
commonweal If democracy Is to survive* Yet strong evidence exists that very 
few American adults have heeded these exhortations* Data collected by Julian 
Woodward and Elmo Roper in 1950 showed that 10*3 per cent of the adult pop« 
ulatlon could be described as "very active" politically, pr.d that 38*3 per 
cent were "very inactive*" (94:874) These percentages were based upon 
minimal participation in political activities, such as voting, discussing 
politics, speaking •r writing to public officials, belonging to organizations 
that engage in public political activity, taking part in elections, and do- 
nating money to political champaigns* Public participation in politics does 
not appear to have increased in the decade following the Woodward-Roper sur- 
vey* Popular participation in the national election campaigns of 1952 and 
1956 was very low* Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes report that only 
a little more than one-^fourth of their sample even bothered to "* * * talk 
to any people and try to show them why they should vote for one of the par- 
ties or candidates*" Other responses about popular participation in the 
national political campaigns of 1952 and 1956 were as follo^^s: two per 
cent in 1952 and three per cent in 1956 reported membersaip in a political 
club or organization; four per cent in 1952 and ten per cent in 1956 re- 
ported contributing money to a party or candidate; seven per cent in both 
1952 and 1956 reported attending a political meeting, rt^lly, or dinner* 
Y:rnn f4:91^ Tn 19fil the Gallup Poll found that only nine per cent of their 
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sample had written to a U. S. Congressman or Senator during the previous 
year. (21:11) Numerous Americans do not even perform the basic and rela- 
tively undemanding act of voting. Less than two^thlrds of the adult pop- 
ulation typically votes in a Presidential election^ Less than one-half of 
the adult population typically votes In the off<»year congressional elections. 

The schools attempt to Instill acceptance of basic democratic Ideals, 
such as freedom, equality of opportunity, and the dignity of man. However, 
large numbers of the adult population do not accept certain ramifications 
of these basic democratic Ideals. For example, a comparison of popular 
opinion about basic democratic ideals In Ann Arbor, Michigan and Tallahassee, 
Florida, two university towns, revealed that between ninety-five and ninety- 
eight per cent of the registered voters in these towns agreed with general 
statements, such as: "Democracy is the best form of government;" "Every 
citizen should have an equal chance to Influence government policy;" "Peo- 
ple in the minority should be free to try to win majority support for their 
opinions." But many of the same people who showed support for these general 
principles were not always willing to implement these principles* Thus, 
seventy-nine per cent of these people agreed that only taxpayers should be 
allowed to vote in a city referendum to decide the merits of a tax sup- 
ported project. The right to give an anti-religious speech was rejected 
by about one- third of the respondents. About two-fifths of the southern 
respondents and one-fifth of the northern respondents agreed to the state- 
ment, "A Negro should not be allowed to run for mayor in this city." (21: 
8) A recent Harris opinion survey reported that many adult i^mericans be- 
lieved that certain types of political and social non-conformists are "harm- 
ful to American life." A majority of the Harris sample expressed intoler- 
ance of "young men with beards and long hair," "college professors active 
in unpopular causes." "student demonstrators at colleges,*' "civil rights 
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demonstrators^*' "antl-Vletnam war pickets,** and **people who dor/t believe 
In God.'' Harris concluded » • # no matter how these results are weighed 
or analyzed, it Is apparent th&t American beliefs in the right to be dlf* 
ferent are not nearly as firm &s some had claimed or as they once were.'' 
(28) 

The schools do appear to contribute to the developing of long-term 
positive, supportive political beliefs and to the under-cutting of polit- 
ical alienation and cynicism. The vast majority of American adults express 
a generalized loyalty to the American political system and a generalized 
acceptance of American politi(ial ideals. Many American adults Indicate 
some political alienation or cynicism, but compared to most other peoples 
around the vTorld their political attitudes appear quite positive and sup- 
portive* Compared to their parents, most American youth, even high school 
seniovs, are considerably less cynical about politics. (41:14) This com- 
paratively positive political outlook of Americans might be somewhat attri- 
buted to the extensive efforts which the schools make to glorify the Amerl** 
can political system. However, the glorified and optimistic view of the 
American political system presented by textbooks may be somewhat dysfunc- 
tional. It may lead to an increase in political cynicism among young adults 
as they experience the realities of adult political behavior that may appear 
sordid and shocking when compared to the purified textbook and classroom 
versions of politics. 

Typical textbooks and teachers prescribe some political conduct that 
may also be dysfunctional in the real political world. For example, the 
usual emphasis upon high rates of political activity and Independent voting 
as unquestioned virtues may be misleading* It is possible for a democrati- 
cally oriented political system to function adequately despite considerable 
political apathy. Low voting turnout and relatively low levels of public 
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political activity could reflect general popular satisfaction with the 
sta tug quo and low salience of political affairs for large numbers of peo- 
ple. However, high voter turnout accompanied by frenzied mass political 
activity could be a threat to stable constitutional government. High voter 
turnout could be a symptom of breakdown In consensus or serious governmental 
Inadequacy. Extensive, continuous politiclzatlon could magnify conflict and 
reduce compromise and gradual solutions to political problems. High rates 
of popular political activity in the United States would mean pollticlzatlon 
of individuals with relative propensity to espouse authoritarian attitudes, 
political cynicism, and political intolerance, to prefer strong leaders, 
to feel inadequate and insecure, and to lack political knowledge. Certainly, 
these characteristics of American "non-voters'* are inimical to democratic 
ideals identified with the American political system. Social and polit- 
ical disorder followed by an autocratic reorientation of the political sys- 
tem could result from extensive pollticlzatlon of the typical American "non- 
voter."^^ (56:226-229) 

A high rate of voting is not necessarily inimical to the stability of 
a democratic political system. Australia, New Zealand, v:;reat Britain, and 
the Scandinavian countries regularly have had higher voter fumouts than has 
the United States without a decline in ccnstitutional gcveniment. Extensive 
political participation by almost all elements of the American public would 
probably constitute no threat to democratic ideals, polltlc::al stability, or 
constitutional government if the quality of participation reflected a sound 

^^any of the characteristics that distinguish non-votrera frtro voters arc ^ 
by-products of low socio-economic status and low educational attainment. See 
Part III-C for a discussion of the relationship between low socio-economic 
status and political beliefs and behavior. 

^^Herbert Tingsten has pointed to the very high voter turnouts in Germany 
and Austria, in the 1930 's, prior to the disintegration of constitutional govern- 
O t in these countries. (56:227) 
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understanding of the American political syBtem, Thus, Seymour M. Llpset 
has said, "To the extent that the lower strata have been brought Into elec- 
toral process gradually (through Increased organization, and upgrading of 
the educational system, and a growth In their understanding of the relevance 
of government action to their Interest) Increased participation Is undoubt- 
edly a good thing for democracy. It la only when a major crisis or an ef- 
fective authoritarian movement stiddenly pulls the normally disaffected ha- 
bitual non-voters Into the political arena that the system is threatened.*' 
(56: 229) 

Independent voters in America are also not necessarily paragons of 
democratic virtue, as textbooks oft'jtn suggest. Independent voters — those 
individuals who do not identify with any political party are less in- 
formed about politics, less concerned about the outcomes of electlona, iind 
less willing to participate in politics than are political party partisans. 
For example, Campbell and associates found that forty-nine per cent of their 
sample, identified as independents, were not very concerned with the out- 
comes of the 1956 national elctions. By contrast only eighteen per cent of 
those individuals with "strong party identification" expressed lack of con- 
cern about the election results. Further, this study suggested that polit- 
ical party partisans are more likely to be politically competent than are 
independents. The tendency of political independents to be unlnvolved in 
numerous voluntary group organizations also has important political implica- 
tions. (4:143) Komhauser has concluded, on the basis of reviewing numerous 
cross-cultural studies, that social and political isolation makes an indi- 
vidual vulr^::rable to extremist and authoritarian political appeals. (48) 

Controversy persists about the relative Importance of the American 

30 

^ "^^See Part III-C for further discussion of this point. 
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public school as an agent of political socialization. Social scientists 
agree that the school plays a major political socialization role. As David 
Easton has said, "In our society at any rate, schools get the child from at 
least the age of five and hold him with certain differences for class ori- 
gins and state legislation until fifteen or sixteen. In that period the 
schools occupy an increasing portion of the child's and adolescent's day. 
If for no other reason than that the time at the disposal of educational 
institutions at this impressionable stage of development is so great, 
we might expect the impact of political orientations to be of equivalent 
force." (15:314) Hess and Tomey have even hypothesized that the school 
"... is apparently the most powerful institution in the socialization 
of attitudes, conceptions and beliefs about the operation of the polit- 
ical system." (34:377) However, the, relative liuv^ri-ance and the extent of 
the school's impact upon the political values of children is 
question. 

Research indicates a strong, positive relationship between educational 
attainment and toleration for political and social non- conformity, political 
interest and participation, and a high level of political information. But 
the extent to which formal instruction contributes to tolerance of non- 
conformity and to high levels of political interest and participation is 
uncertain. Most political socialization research has not indicated a direct 
connection between formal instruction about politics and the formation of 
political attitudes. For example, Horton's studies of high school youth led 
to the conclusion that formal courses in civics and government have no ef- 
fect In shaping favorable attitudes toward the Bill of Rights. (36:56) 
Schick and Somit found that college courses in political science did not 
Increase political Interest or participation. (78) Almond and Verba re- 

Q 

^j^Q ported a moderate relationship between classroom experiences and political 
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attitudes. Adults who renaembered that they could and did participate fre- 
quently in classroom discussions had a higher sense of political efficacy 
than those who recalled that they did not ha /s c^^■Jx clrr,^^vco^ opportunities. 
However 9 individuals who remembered that they had opportxmlties to parti- 
cipate in classroom discussions » but that they did not use these opportu- 
nities » tended to have even less sense of political efficacy than those who 
had no such opportunities. This finding suggests that other factors, per- 
haps the impact of the home and socio-economic status upon self-esteem, were 
often more important than classroom atmosphere In the formation of political 
attitudes. (1:352-360) Almond and Verba also suggested a relationship be- 
tween the content of teaching and an individual's feelings of political 
competence. Those individuals in their sample, from the United States, 
Britain, and Mexico, who could remember being taught about pblitica In 
school tended to report a high sense of. political competence. Respondents 
from Germany and Italy, who attended school during the period of autocratic 
Nazi and Fascist rule, did not reveal a connection between instruction about 
politics and a sense of political efficacy. On the basis of these findings 
Almond and Verba hypothesized that the autocratic philosophy of education 
and teaching content that permeated the schools of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy were responsible for the lack of relationship between the recall of 
political instruction and a sense of political efficacy on the part of their 
German and Italian respondents. However, this hypothesis about the link 
between the content of political instruction and a heightened sense of po* 
lltlcal competence is based upon limited data and is very tenuous. (1:361* 
363) 

In the absence of research that indicates a strong direct relationship 
between formaL instruction about politics and the. formation of political 
attitudes, most social scientists have accepted the hypothesis that the 
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school's Impact upon political values emanates mainly from Its prevailing 
climate of opinion and educational atmosphere, rather than from Its program 
of formal studies* This conclusion does not necessarily mean that formal 
political education programs In secondary schools can only reinforce attl-- 
tudes Instilled by other agents of political socialization. The lack of 
Impact that formal political Instruction appears to have had upon the for- 
mation of political attitudes could derive mainly from Inadequate methods 
of teaching and course content. It Is also possible that formal political 
education programs that require Individuals to critically examine their po-» 
lltlcal Ideas could lead to a long-run modification of political beliefs. 
Perhaps germinal political Ideas Implanted during adolescence might flower 
during adulthood — especially If these ideas were reinforced by later ex- 
periences. However y at present there Is very little evidence to support 
this speculation due to lack of longitudinal studies of political beliefs. 

The qualitatively different educational climate of the typical Amerlmn 
college or university may also be a significant factor in explaining why the 
strong positive relationship between exposure to higher education and po- 
litical tolerance, interest, and participation does not extend to those who 
have not been educated formally beyond high school. Compared with most 
high schools, the typical college community is much less subject to public 
pressures and constraints. It la more heterogeneous in population and cos- 
mopolitan in outlook. It is more conducive to inquiry and open-mlndedness. 
Perhaps the characteristics of academic freedom and cosmopolitan outlook 
contribute extensively to the fostering of political interest and partici- 
pation and ^democratic*' political attitudes* . Perhaps high schools pal IticaX . 
education programs would have a greater influence upon the formation of 
^Memocratic** attitudes if they were conducted in an atmosphere more condu- 
cive to inquiry and open-mlndedneas. 
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C» The Impact of Soclo^Economlc Statue m Sex Identity ^ Youth Groups^ and 
Mass Congntmlcatlons Media Upon Political Beliefs and Behavior 

The political beliefs and behavior of young Americans vary consider- 
ably according to socio-economic status. In any society people can be 
differentiated according to social position. On t^e basis of factors, aueh 
as wealthy occupation, educational attainment, place of residence, and mem- 
bership In social and civic organisations, people see themselves, and are 
seen by others, to have more or less status than others, to have a higher 
or lower social position relative to other Individuals. A family's social 
position greatly affects political socialisation by governing the ways in 
which culture is transmitted to children. 

Child-rearing practices, school experiences^ and peer group relation- 
ships are likely to vary considerably according to socio-economic status. 
At home and school, middle and upper-class children tend to have Ampl^ op- 
portunity to assert themselves constructively, p> express feelings and 
ideas, to acquire intellectual and social skills necessary for leadership, 
to gain the confidence and poise essential to effective poIitiAAl ^Actijm* 
Middle-class parent-child relationships usually tend to be equ&litarian. 
When disciplining their children, middle-class parents usually rely upon 
reason, appeals to guilt, isolation, or threats to withdraw love rather than 
upon physical punishment. Middle-class parents tend to tolerate their chil- 
dren's expressed Impulses and desires and to expect their children to assume 
certain responsibilities around the home at an early age and to do well in 
school. Upper and middle-class child-rearing patterns foster positive at- 
titudes ^bout political pctrtlclpdtloh and ^aJ^ X^TSt^ 
65;80-89, 152-158) 

By contrast, lower or working-class children are often inhibited by 
over-strict authority patterns at home and at school, by psychic and economic 
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Insecurity » and by lack of opportunity for an adequate formal education, 
tforking^^class parent-child relationships revolve around parental efforts 
to enforce order and obedience. Physical punishment and ridicule are the 
usual disciplinary methods. Hostility, aggressiveness, tension, and se- 
verity tend to prevail in the child-parent relatiotiships in working or lower- 
class homes. (2:54; 65:80-89, 152-158) Thus, Robert Une has said, 
'•Child-rearing practices in the lower-status group tend to provide a less 
adequate personality basis for appropriately self-assertive social partici- 
pation." (51:234) 

The major limitations of political education programs in schools with 
mostly hxgher-status children arc magnified in the schools that serve the 
lower classes. Curriculum content experienced by the lower-status child is 
geared toward the simple and direct Indoctrination of the cliches of Ameri- 
canism and the prescription of idealistic virtues as viewed from middle- 
class perspectives, A strong effort is made to infuse these marginal chil- 
dren with the moral precepts of our society's middle-class elements. Po- 
litical educatioa programs are devoid of Information about *t\v«» ceallti-^ of 
government functions or political behavior and are scarcely relevant to the 
needs of underprivileged youth. Lower- status children -are t%ot given an 
unr^er standing of how the political system can help them to achieve desired 
socio-economic objectives. Usually, the educational climate is authoritarian 
in schools with predominately lower-status children* Such children are^nof 
encouraged to readily or freely express their own oplnionS| to participate 
in decision -making activities, to assume Important responsibilities at 
school, or to think critically or divergently^ (20, 57) 

The usual, politically relevant consequences of lower-status child- 
rearing patterns are diminished self-esteem, authoritarian orientationa to 
authority, reduced control of hostile impulses^ increased anxiety and teoaion, 
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and alienation from public political Institutions. Thus^ lower-status In* 
dlvlduals tend to believe that they cannot successfully Influence political 
decisions 9 to feel incompetent to assume leadershlpt to defer passively to 
established authority p to unthinkingly accept the domination of others p to 
feel Inadequate to cope vith social forces that appear overwhelming p and to 
adopt an apathetic, fatalistic attitude toward life. (22:94-106) Higher 
rates of homlddep crimes of assault, and vlfe-beatlng, associated with the 
lower social levels, are also politically relevant reflections of lower- 
status child-rearing patterns. (65:152) 

Authoritarianism, closed-dndedness, and intolerance of social and 
political non-conformity or ethnic diversity Increase with decreasing socio- 
economic status. For example, Stouffer found that sixty-six per cent •f a 
sample of individuals classified as professionals or semi-professionals ex- 
pressed tolerance with respect to civil liberties Issues as compared to 
thirty per cent of a sample of manual workers and twenty per cent of a group 
of farmworkers. (89:139) Robert E. Lane concluded from his Eastport study 
that, in American society, the professional classes were the staunchlst de- 
fenders of the ideals of freedom and equality for all men. By contrast, 
working-class people tended to fear equality of opportunity and freedom of 
expression and to partially reject these democratic Ideals. (50:26-40, 57- 
81) Harris reported recently that sixty-four per cent of the individuals 
in his sample earning less that $5,000 per year were Intolerant of non- 
conformist social or political behavior as compared to forty-six per cent 
of those earning over $10,000 per year. (28) Roy E. Horton^s studies of 
American secondary school students indicated that pupils who tended to 
espouse *'Anti-democratlc*' political attitudes came from families vith lower 
income and educational levels. (36:56-58) These findings appear to belie 
O the Marxist* 8 notion that workers are natural repositories of liberal" 
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•oclo«politic«l ff^ntiments* 

Although lover«ttatut lodivldualt tend to oppose "liberal" attitudes 
about civil libertiea» they favor "liberal" ecoDonic refonn and social wel« 
fare programs* At higher socio-economic levels economic "liberalism" de- 
creases and civil liberties "liberalism" increases* Since the Democratic 
?erty h9« supported "liberal" economic reforms more o£t3n than the Republi- 
cans» most lover-status Americans tend to favor the Democrats^ and most 
upper-status Americans tend to favor the Republicans* (45:121-181) This 
relationship is affected^ hovcvert by the prevailing opportunities for so- 
cial mobility* Seymour M* Lipsct has hypothesized that, ''The more open the 
status-linked social relations of a given socictyt the more likely well- 
paid vorkers arc to become conservatives politically* * * * In a more 
closed society » the upper level of the workers will feel deprived and hence 
support left-wing parties*" (56:254) 

Political interest and involvement declines with decreasing socio- 
economic wtatub* Hyman reported that eighty-*six per cent of a sample of 
children from upper-income families followed the Presidential election of 
1952 » as compared to fifty-oight per cent of the children from familleji wish 
low incomes (37:35) Differences in political interest and involvement ac- 
cording to socio-economic status are noticeable during the early school 
yeara and grow as the child matures* Woodward and Roper found that most 
upper socio-economic status individuals » such as executiv^at pca£essioaala» 
stockholders 9 college graduates^ rated "very active" on their index of po- 
litical participation* Mr at luwer socio-economic status people » such as 
laborers « Negroes » and those with only grade school education^ were rated 
"very inactive" politically. (94:877) 

Lower-status people » who do not participate in political affairs » are 
usually uninvolvcd in volunatry organisations and general coonunity activi* 
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ties* They tend to be social Isolates* William Kornh&user has attempted 
to assess the political Implications of this social Isolation* (48) He 
reports that people with few social links to the community are less prone 
to community or self control* They lack exposure to Information on which 
to base sound judgments , practice In habits of democratic discussion , de- 
bate » and compromise y and understanding of the Importance 'of guarding civil 
liberties* Although social Isolates are unlikely to be Involved In commu- 
nity contrwersy, they tend to be Immoderate , Irrational , and unsophlstl* 
cated when mobilized to public pajcticipatioa* Ihey are especially receptive 
to extremist appeals that reduce public controversy to simple either/or 
terms* For example » workers In relatively Isolated jobs occupations as- 
sociated with one-Industry towns or areas such as fishermen, miners, 
maritime workers, or forestry workers, show higher rates of support for 
conntuolsm than workers more in touch with social cross-currents* Unskilled 
workers or the unemployed are usually isolated from the larger community 
and are susceptible to extremist appeals that promise clear-cut solutions 
to their problems* Thus, Komhauser ban hypothesized that lower socio^ 
ecoi:iomlc status people are more receptive to extremist appeals than are 
upper socio-economic status people* However, *** * * it is the more isolated 
members of all social classes who gravitate toward mass movements* People 
who have few social ties to the existing order are available for political 
advencures againct that order* The individual's vulnerability is not de- 
termined by economic interests alone; the crucial question is whether the 
Individual has attachments to occupation, association, and community* The 
reality of democratic affiliations either impinges upon him through these 
affiliations or not in any firm way*" (48:220-221) 

The political socialization process also varies significantly according 
to 4ex Identity* In American culture boys are expected to be more aggres- 
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8lve, competitive and active than females. Politics is normally thought to 
be men's business^ ead men are expected to be more interested, informed, 
and active in political affairs than are women. Normally, American women 
are expected to be passive, non-aggressive, apolitical followers of male 
political leadership. 

At home and school these distinct male and female political roles are 
inculcated. Thus, even at the fourth-grade level boys are more politically 
informed than girls, and they tend to show more interest in learning abour 
politics in social studies courses. Also, both boys and girls say that they 
are more likely to choose the father rather than the mother as an appropri- 
ate source of advice about voting. (22:115-118) 

Politically relevant role distinctions between males and females con- 
tinue into adulthood. Generally, American men are more likely to partici- 
pate in political affairs than women. This includes the acta of voting and 
cotHnunlcating with elected representatives. Numerous studies over a fi^ty- 
year period have thoroughly documented the political passivity of Am<>rjcAn 

women that they are less informed, leas interested, and less active po- 

31 

litically than males. (22:109-188) Females tend to have less of a sense 
of political efficacy than males. Campbell and asaociates reported that in 
1952 thirty-five per cent of the males in their sample felt very efficacious 
as compared to twenty per cent of the females. (5:191) And when females do 
shew political Interest, it is more likely to be about local community af- 
fairs rather than about national or international politics. Females also 
tetid to be candidate-oriented in elections* to personal txe* polltlcii t iseu^a^ 
and to favor public office-seekers and policies oriented toward conservative 

^^Further evidence of the inferior role ascribed to women in American polit- 
ical culture is that as rerf'titly as 1963, fifty-five per cent of a national sam- 
^« Mid that they would not vote for a woman Presidential candidate. (22:111) 
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moral principles* (51:213) 

Recent evidence suggests that male«»£emale differences In political 
participation are lessening. The usual gap between male and female voting 
turn-out In national elections has narrowed to around ten per cent. In 
some suburban communities with predomiaauely upper socio-economic status 
populations there is virtually no sex differential in voting rates. (51: 
210«*211) In 1952 Campbell and associates also found almost no difference 
between males and females as to "sense of civic duty." Forty-four per cent 
of their sample of males felt a high "sense of citizen's duty" as compared 
to forty-two per cent of the females. (5:197) 

Although the home and school dominate the political socialization of 
American children^ a number of other forces have an ancillary role in mold- 
ing political beliefs and behavior. Prominent among these secondary forces 
are the possible Influence of youth groups or mass communications media. 
Friendship and youth organizations tend to exert an increasing influence as 
the child matures. Discussion of politics with friends increases consider- 
ably during the high school years ^ although the frequency of political die- 
cussion with parents also increases. (37:101) But if friendship groups 
stress values which conflict with parental views, there exists the possi- 
bility for deviation from family values. This is especially so when a child 
is resentful of parental control. In such cases , friendship groups usually 
exert more influence than parents. Young people also tend to be more re- 
sponsive to peer group control than to parental influences concerning atti- 
tudes that are of great immediate^ personal importance. Since political af- 
fairs are relatively less salient for most young people than many other 
matters » they tend either to accept parental political attitudes or to be 
Indifferent to them. However, for those who seek alternatives to family 
political values, friendship groups may exert a strong socialization influ- 
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ence. (52:27) 

Youth organizations do not play the highly partisan political role in 
the United States that they play in some other nations* In West Germany 
and France church youth groups ^ labor union youth clubs » and socialist 
youth organizations have a strong influence in shaping particular partisan 
values* Since children are typically enrolled into these groups by parents » 
they do serve to reinforce family beliefs* In the United States » the com- 
mon youth organizations tend to reinforce broad norms of the political cul- 
ture; buty in contrast to German and French youth clubs , they tend to be 
apolitical insofar as making overt partisan efforts to propagandize or pros* 
elytize In favor of a particular political party* For example , American 
Boy Scout groups may attempt to instill certain patriotic virtues , Christian 
morals y and democratic procedures , but they sedulously avoid political party 
partisanship* (8, 68:166-167) Most youth organizations in American society 
serve to buttress the socio-political status quo * '*In short, the members 
of all these organizations learn what is expected of them as ideal American 
citizens. By the bye, they may also learn many unintended facto » but ^Ha 
leaders do their best not to teach them contrary notions*** (68:167) 

Those who have feared the Imminence of a **Big Brother** controlled so- 
ciety, or who have shuddered at the prospects of a **Power Elite** with the 
potential to control thought through monopoly of mass communications ti^dia 
should be relieved at the finuln^^ of researcheirs about the lupsct of Anssri- 
can mass media in the formation of values. The mass media usually do not 
appear to directly affect the values of Americans* Rather, their influence 
is normally mediated by primary and secondary groups* These group mediators 
seiecciveiy interpret the mass media communications for individuals, and 
this mediating interpretation serves to reinforce values already sanctioned 
O by family, friends, and voluntary organizations. Strong attachment to a 
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group disposes individuals to allow group nottns to determine their responses 
to communications. (47, 51:289-294) 

Political information transmitted through the mass media is most likely 
to influence individuals if they perceive it to be useful in solving press- 
ing problems, in gaining the approval of respected individuals or reference 
groups, or in relieving psychic tension. (51:294-298) In addition, the 
mass media seem to have potency for opinion formation among social isolates 
or about issues that are fresh and for vhich there is no ready frame of 
reference within the culture. When the mediating factors are for some rea- 
son inoperative or in favor of change, the mass media may also directly 
influence value formation. The attitudes of people affected by cross- 
pressures tend to be unstable and are particularly susceptible to conver- 
sion. But as Joseph Klapper has stressed, **Mass communication ordinarily 
does not serve as a necessary and sufficient cause o£ audience effects, but 
rather functions amcng snd through a nexus of mediating factors and influ- 
ences/' (47:457) 

The mass media tend to Influence politicization. Exposure to the mass 
media is related to Increased political interest and participation. And 
politicized individuals show a propensity to seek information communicated 
by the mass media. However, in some ways the mass media appear to dlscour«- 
age political action* They may distract individuals from serious political 
concerns with "diversionary content," such as comics, sports pages, and 
women's pages. They may treat certain crucial social problems superficially 
and thereby weaken interest in these problems. They often fail to win the 
confidence of certain groups. For example, working-class people tend to 
lack confidence in the press. Democrats generally share this lack of con- 
fidence as contrasted to Republicans. Overall, however, exposure to the 
® mass media is related to increased interest in politics, higher rates of 
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voting* membership In community organizations, higher levels of political 
information, stronger views about political issues, stronger candidate 
preferences, and closer adherence to a political party position. (51:281> 
289) 
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IV. WM IMPORTANT IS EARLY CHILDHOOD LEARNING IN THE FORMATION OF POLITICAL 
BELIEFS? 

Uncertainty prevails about the exact Impact of early childhood learning 
upon adult political beliefs and behavior* Greenstaln, Easton. and He^ss place 
great stress upon the strength of early learning* Greensteln has said that early 
childhood learning Is highly reslstent to change , and that later learning Is more 
susceptible to change. He has attributed the strength of eavly learning to the 
Immature child's uncritical approach to leamlng, to his tendency to learn 
through Identification and Imitation, and to his relatively plastic personality 
structure. ^'Social and political learning which takes place at this point can 
become a parr of the Individual's basic psychic equipment.^* (22:81) Early 
learning has a crucial effect upon later learning; It conditions the Individual's 
attitudes toward politics throughout his adult life. (22:79-84) 

Easton and Hess share Greensteln* s viewpoint about the acute Importance of 
early childhood learning In shaping adult political beliefs and behavior. They 
have hypothesized that the period between ages three and thirteen Is the crucial 
time for political socialization. . . It Is apparent that the elementary* 
school years rather than the high school years present the crucial time for 
training In citizenship attitudes and the wider range of behavior we have called 
political socialization.'* (33:264) This hypothesis was based upon comparative 
studies of high school and elementary school pupils. The studies led to the 
conclusion that little change In *'baslc political orientations to regime and 
community" took place during the four years of high school. Easton and Hess 
acknowledged that most individuals Increased their store of information about 
government and political behavior during the four high school years. However, 
they found little evidence that fund&mental, political attitudes and values con- 
cerning the regime and political coriliUnlty were modified during later adolescence. 
(14:33) "While there was evidence of some change during the high-school years, 
p. magnitude of accumulated attitudes apparent in the freshmen classes Indicated 
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that the process of political socialization had been underway for some time and 
was nearlng completion.*' (33: 258*»259) 

Cohen, Almond, Verba, and Jennings have also agreed that early childhood 
learning Is very important to personality development, that It may be very re- 
sistant to change, that it Influences later learning, and that it is likely to 
have a strong impact upon adult political beliefs and behavior. However, they 
have contended that some basic political values may be subject to modification 
during adolescence and adulthood, Cohen has said that social and political val- 
ues learned during early childhood are unlikely to change if beliefs learned at 
home are consistently reinforced outside the home* This situation prevails In 
simple, static, primitive, and/or agricultural societies, where the family has 
a continuing and nearly exclusive access to control over the individual's be- 
havior, and where there is an obvious and direct relationship between values 
learned at home and behavior in the larger adult community « However, Cohen has 
argued that in an industrialized, urbanized, dynamic society much learning takes 
place outside the home. The family no longer has a nearly exclusive control over 
socialization, and much away-from«-home learning does not reinforce traditional 
family values* Rather it may create cross-pressures that preclude any deeply 
rooted commitment to a traditional, unitary, closed belief system. Traditional 
family values may be dysfunctional in a rapidly changing society that is con- 
tinually being altered by unanticipated events* Socio-economic forces in a 
dynamic society tend to encourage physical and social mobility, which move indi- 
viduals away from the constraining influences of their childhood homes and which 
motivate aspirations that deviate from traditional family values* For example, 
children who aspire to move up the socio-economic status hierarchy repudiate the 
values of lower-class parents, and many second generation children of immigrant 
parents reject their traditional family values* In modem American society chll- 
O n tend to grow away from parental Influences as they mature, because they are 
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Influenced by fresh contacts outside the home In a rapidly changing culture* 
(7:10.6*112) Thus» Cohen has hypothesized that In the United States, or In any 
other modem Industrialized society^ much childhood socialization Is subject to 
fundamental modification^ because It takes place outside the home. • • those 
things which are learned outside the home are much more susceptible to change 
than those which are learned from parents at home*" (7;111<-I12) 

Almond and Verba have contended that In a modem » pluralistic » Industrial* 
Ized society roles learned within the family do not directly transfer to success- 
ful participation within the larger society and that away-f rom-home socialization 
can modify or supplant early childhood learning* They have focused upon adoles- 
cence and young adulthood as important periods of political socializationi be* 
cause at these times participation in school activities > voluntary organizations » 
and Job activities is more relevant to political concerns than is early child- 
hood socialization in the family or school* Their cross-cultural studies re* 
vealed that adults who remembered having had opportunities to participate in dis- 
cussions and dec is Ion -making at home» at school^ and at work were more likely to 
have a sense of political efficacy than adults who recalled no such participatory 
opportunities* However » this relationship was strongest among respondents with 
low educational attainment* Individuals with higher education attainment tended 
to eKpress a sense of political competence that was independent of recalled op- 
portunities to participate in discussions and decision-making at home or school* 
Thusy Almond and Verba suggested that exposure to higher education may compensate 
for lack of family and school participatory experiences during early childhood, 
because it may develop participatory skills and inculcate participatory norma* 
For example, college«educated individuals rre often induced to show interest and 
efficacy in political affairs by various social pressures and expectations* 
Almond and Verba also found that there was a strong positive relationship between 
Q^^rtunities to participate in decision -making at one's place of work i^ad one's 
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sense of political efficacy. On the basis of these cross-cultural findings^ 
they concluded that participatory experiences closer In time and form to the 
operation of a society *8 political system may tend to outweigh the Impact of 
early childhood political socialization concerning attitudes about political 
Interest, involvement, and competency. "Family experiences do play a role In 
the formation of political attitudes, but the role may not be central; the gap 
between the family and the polity may be so wide that other social experiences, 
especially in social sltudtions closer in time and in structure to the political 
system, may play a larger role." (1:373) Almond and Verba argued that the 
authority patterns experienced by adolescents and adults in voluntary organi- 
zations, in school, and in places of work were crucial to the political scclall-- 
zation process and may modify early learning, because they tend to be more sim- 
ilar to authority patterns in the political system than are family authority 
patterns. Therefore, despite the influence that early childhood learning may 
have upon adult political behavior through its Impact upon the formation of basic 
personality characteristics, numerous other factors may intervene between early 
childhood socialization and later political behavior that may restrict or even 
replace early learnings (1:323-373) 

Jennings also accepts the Importance of early childhood socialization. He 
has agreed with Greensteln, Easton» and Hess that certain basic political values, 
such as general loyalty tot^ard country and government, stem mainly from early 
childhood learning at home and school. However, he has hypothesized that many 
Important political attitudes are prone to fluctuate considerably, that post- 
childhood socialization and resoclallzation are very significant in the forma-* 
tion of certain kinds of political orlentatlonci and beliefs. This conclusion 
was based upon comparative studies of high school seniors and their parents that 
suggested a minimal family influence upon value formation concerning particular 
J^^iesp groups, and levels of government. Jennings found either weak or vlr- 
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tually no poaltlve correlation between the attitudes of twelfth-grade students 
and their parents concerning certain abstract Issues pertaining to freedom and 
equal rights, affect for particular ethnic , religious, or economic groups » and 
orientations toward multiple levels of government* Jennings suggested that 
these divergencies may be explained by generational differences, life-cycle ef- 
fects, or .some combination of these two factors* Generational differences re* 
suit from discrepancies in prc-adult socialization of parents and their children. 
In response to changing social conditions parents may consciously raise their 
children much differently than they were raised, or the transmission of parental 
values to children may be undermined by socialization agencies outside the home 
that reflect cultural forces contrary to family traditions* Life-cycle effects 
refer to the Impact of post-adolescent socialization in modifying or replacing 
earlier attitudes* Adults may be subject to various social pressures relating 
to particular socio-economic conditions and to aspirations that can alter values 
acquired during childhood or adolescence* (41, 42, 44) 

Additional evidence in support of the hypothesis that the adolescent and 
post-adolescent periods can be Important times for the shaping of political val- 
ues has been provided by Theodore M* Newcomb and Robert £. Malner*^^ Newcomb's 
study of the change of political values of Bennington College girls, attributed 
to being Immersed in a very liberal "climate of opinion** offers a solid argument 
in support of the idea that the shaping of some basic political beliefs continues 
beyond age thirteen* Most of the girls which Newcomb studied in the late 1930 's 
came from wealthy, conservative. Republican families* After four years of ex- 
posure to Bennington, most of these girls acquired more liberal viewpoints* A 
follow-up study by Newcomb in tha 1960's showed that for the most part the girls 
retained their liberal views* (70) Further, Robert E* Malner has reported the 

O „ ^^See Part III-B for discussion of the relationship between higher educa- 
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effectiveness of "intergroup education programs*' in altering socio-political 
beliefs of high school pupils. These "intergroup education programs" consisted 
of depth studies about minority groups in American culture, alien cultures, and 
world religions. After a five -month exposure to intensive "intergroup education," 
high school youth became more opposed to social discrimination against racial or 
ethnic minorities and more supportive of ideals and practices aimed at easing 
the social difficulties of minority groups* The greatest attitude changes oc- 
curred among twelfth-graders. (61:144-154) Thus, Mainer hypothesized that, 

. • intergroup programs capitalize upon the dramatic changes in attitudes that 
occur in the youth of our society in late adolescence and early adulthood. A 
program which attacks undesired attitudes and offers new ones to replace them 
appears to be most effective when traditional ideologies are under evaluation 
and change." (61:146-147) 

Questions about the impact of early learning upon adult political beliefs 
and behavior and about when the most Important period of political socialization 
occurs remain unsettled, despite the persuasive Eaaton-HesB Btudtea tUat- Kan^ 
suggested that the period from ages three to thirteen is the optimum time for 
political socialization. Social scientists agree that early Iv^amlng is very 
important in the shaping of personality characteristics that continue to influ- 
ence political beliefs ^ud behavior throughout adulthood* Ttie pre-adolescent 
period does seem to be the ulme when some basic orientations to the political 
system are developed, and these orientations may be highly resistant to change. 
However, evidence exists that indicates the importance of post-childhood sociali- 
zation in building upon, or even modifying, earlier political orientations. At- 
titudes about political efficacy, multiple levels of government, socio-economic 
groups 9 and certain political issues appear to fluctuate considerably, to be 
subject to post-childhood socialization or resocialization. Conclusive evidence 
O „ not been marshalled to rule out the Importance of adolescence and young 
^ ■^ ' ""'"gja ' a lthood as key periods for forming some basic political values. 
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CONCLUSION 

The recent findings of political socialization research have added consid- 
erably to our knowledge of the content of the political beliefs of young Ameri- 
cans , and they have provided the grounds for reasonable speculation about the 
process by which these beliefs are acquired. These findings appear to have some 
important implications for political education programs In secondary schools. 
Some of these Implications have been mentioned or alluded to In several parts of 
this essay. Indeed, a main criterion for selection of studies to be reviewed was 
the extent to which they appeared to be related to the concerns of secondary 
school political education. However, as Greensteln has noted, "... there are 
. . . rather knotty problems In moving from the findings In a body of empirical 
research to the^.^r Implications for practical programs." (23:1) Prominent among 
these "knotty problems" are the difficulties Involved In establishing relation- 
ships between studies with similar concerns but with divergent research designs 
that reflect dissimilar techniques and unequal quality. In making generalizations 
that cut-across these qualitatively different studies, in sorting out discrepan- 
cies and conflicting conclusions, and in resisting tendencies to over-value find- 
ings that agree with preconceived notions and ideological preferences. Acknowl- 
edger ent of these difficulties should serve as a reminder that many present con- 
clusions in the field of political socialization are very tenuous. 

In and of themselves, the findings of political socialization research do 
not prescribe new and improved political education programs for secondary schools. 
Bat they point to some crucial educational problems; they help to narrow the 
range of possible alternatives to these problems; and they raise some very basic 
questions about past practices and future possibilities in political education. 

Perhaps the most acute educational problem reflected by political sociali- 
zation research is the proclivity of our schools to approach the task of pcliti- 




socialization in a one-sided manner, especially in schools serving niainly 
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lover or working-claas chilurcn. The schools reinforce and develop strong posi- 
tive » supportive attitudes toward state and nation. Most American children learn 
well the lessons of conforming to the socio-policical status quo . Certainly the 
schools may contribute substantially to national strength and stability when they 
impart supportive political orientations. At^ Priedenberg has asserted, **The most 
important social process taking place in our rrchools is learning to be an Ameri- 
can. . . . For us conformity is a moral mandate." (20:92) These tendencies In 
American society toward maintaining socio-political orthodoxy and enforcing mass 
conformity were noted over a century ago by Alexis de TocqueviUe and John Stuart 
Mill, who thought that these tendencies were powerful enough to nerit the pejo- 
rative label, "tyranny of the majority." (67, 90) Current research merely sub- 
stantiates and deepens our understanding of this long-standing phenomenon. 

Howevctr, certain consequences may flow from overemphasis upon conformity 
that are inconsistent with mnny of the professed objectives of American public 
achools and with certain democratic ideals. For example, overemphasis upon con- 
formity appears to be associated with authox itarlan school atmospheres where doc- 
ile children are prized above active, deeply probing thinkers; where strict ad- 
herence to authoritative pronouncements is preferred over student inquiry into 
pressing, socio-political concerns; where strict obedience to rules is stressed 
to the exclusion of inquiry into the need for rules. This may contribute to aome 
unanticipated and undesired consequences for adult political behavior such aa 
alienation or cynicism, dispositions to passively accept authority, and tenden- 
cies to be intolerant of reasonable political dissent or non-conformity. Cer- 
tainly social forces other than the school may contribute to these types of po- 
litical behaviori such as the present quality of life in lower-class homea and 
neighborhoods. But since the school's climate of opinion and educational atmos- 
phere appear to be more infh .Titlal in shaping political attitudes than does its 
O -oal programs of Inntructicn, It is possible that an authoritarian school 
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environment may subvert textbook and teacher prescriptions of democratic polit- 
ical values and that it may contribute to the hardening of political beliefs and 
to a closed-minded resistance toward alternative or unorthodox points of view.^^ 

Edgar 2. Priedenberg and Margaret Mead have attributed this one-sided ap- 
proach to political socialization of many American schools in part to their past 
function of assimilating waves of southern and eastern European immigrants to 
the American way. The schools attempted to produce allegiance to nation and 
8tate» to develop a standard orthodox approach to political affairs » and to make 
industrious, hard-working, obedient citizens of their unsophisticated wards. In 
short, the process of Americanization, as conducted in our public schools, was 
largely homogenization. Priedenberg and Mead have applauded the schools for a 
job well done in helping to assimilate our immigrants. However, they have crit- 
icized the schools fbr continuing to function as if their main task wha to stir 
the melting pot long after the need has passed for such mixing on a massive 
scale. (20:72-95; 66:314-317) Mead has argued that It is dysfunctional in our 
dynamic industrialized society to inculcate devotion to some long-standing, but 
out-wom, traditions that may no longer fit present circumstances. She has sug- 
gested that a primary function of modem schools should be to teach children to 
cope with ever-present change. (66:319-320) 

Another factor that may contribute to the ossification of political atti- 
tudes is that commitment to political beliefs in early childhood precedes knowl- 
edge of relevant political information, that early learning is based mainly upon 
emotional attachments rather than knowledge. Later cognitive learning often 

^\urt Lewin has reported studies by R. Ltppitt and R. White of eutocratic 
and democratic learning atmospheres that support these conclusions. Children 
placed in a "democratic cllrate'' tended to be relaxed, cooperative, constructive, 
and to develop a stable group structure. By contrast, children placed in an 
''autocratic social climate** tended to be anxious, uncooperative, passive toward 
authority, and hostile toward easily identifiable scapegoats. From these expar- 
tal results Lewin geueraliced **that the conduct of an entire population can 
R[(^hanged overnight rather deeply if the rhanga in its social situation is suf- 
B^acntly great/' (55:464) 
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serves merely to reinforce these early conimittnents» to provide rational justifi* 
cation for a closed system of basic beliefs rather than reflective examination of 
tentatively held viewpoints. 

The tendencies of many Americans to exhibit political closed-mindedness» po* 
litlcal apathy^ political ignorance^ and political intolerance^ and the possi- 
bility that climates of opinion and educational atmospheres in our public schools 
may acmewhat contribute to these tendencies, raises several important questions 
for social studies educators. Should young Americans be taught to critically 
inquire Into all political traditions as the basic means for mitigating the above 
tendencies? If so, when is the appropriate time to formally initiate such In- 
quiry? How can methods of critical Inquiry be taught so as not to undermine 
loyalty to the political system, so as not to create alienation or cynicism? 
What place y if a^y» should Indoctrination or propaganda have in an inquiry ori- 
ented school? Is ;t ever Justifiable to indoctrinate children with basic polit- 
ical norms? Can formal instructional programs based upon techniques of reflec« 
tlve thinking and critical Inquiry directly influence political values in the 
direct ^ of political interest and tolerance? 

Research has indicated that formal programs in political education do not 
have Ttuch impact upon the formation of political values* Is this mainly due to 
poor quality of instruction or inadequate course content? Persistent attempts 
to inculcate political values through textbook and classroom exhortations and 
prescriptions eppear to have little or no positive influence upon political be- 
liefs and behavior. Can persistent emphasis upon engaging the learner in active 
inquiry lead individuals to adopt new political orientations? Is it possible 
that formal political education programs that require lndlvidu4la to reflectively 
eicamine their political beliefs could have a long-range impact upon political 
values, an impact that would not be discemable immediately, but that would show 
u y 4 much later time? Is it possible to sow the seeds in public school class* 
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rooms for later reformation of political attitudes » assuming chat these "seeds" 
are reinforced by later experiences? 

Research has Indicated that most American children acquire strong positive, 
supportive attitudes about their political system and nation at an early age, 
and that most American adolescents and adults retain this generalized basic 
loyalty tk> state and nation, even In the face of contrary Influences. Does this 
finding suggest that high school social studies teachers do not need to be mainly 
concerned vlth Inculcating loyalty to state and nation? Does It Indicate that 
teachers should not omit or gloss over controversial subjects on the grounds that 
this censorship protects students from sordid realities that could weaken their 
positive, supportive political orientations? 

Modt Americans do not appear to be very aware of the political attitudes 
they absorb from their culture, the process by which these attitudes are absorbed, 
or the consequences that may stem from holding these attitudes. The content of 
typical civics and government textbooks certainly does not contribute to this 
awareness. This lack of understanding of the political socialization process 
very likely produces rigidity, closed-mindedness, and political intolerance. In- 
dividuals who are ignorant of the cultural forces that shape them are likely to 
become enslaved by these forces. Would formal instruction about the process of 
political socialization mitigate closed-mindedness and Increase devotion to demo- 
cratic ideals? Would an understanding of the functions of political socializa- 
tion, its significance, and its possible consequences enable individuals to ex- 
ercise more effective control over their political decisions, to be somewhat more 
free and flexible in their political choices? 

Another educetional problem indicated by political socialization research 
relates to the political apathy and authoritarianism of many lower and working- 
class people. Would politi6izing surh individuals disrupt our political atabll- 
How can the schools contribute to mass politicizatlon without contributing 
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to severe political disruption? Can the schools help to overcome the politically 
debilitating and destructive effects of family and neighborhood life among lower 
soclo«*economlc status individuals? 

The somewhat inadequate and superficial content of typical social studies 
textbooks suggests other questions upon which political socialization research 
might shed some light. To what extent does inadequate course content create dis- 
continuities for young people between the artificial political world of the social 
studies classroom and the real political world? To what extent are these discon- 
tinuities debilitating to political competence? To what extent do social studies 
courses teach information that is dysfunctional in the adult political world? 
Would the addition to civics and government courses of basic concepts from the 
behavioral sciences make these courses more practicable? 

Research Indicates that young children become aware of first the national 
government » then local government, then state government. Yet many current so<* 
cial studies programs are built in line with the expanding environment curriculum 
plan, which requires the child to study first the neighborhood, then the local 
coTxanunity, then the state, then the nation, and finally other nations. Should 
children study national government at an earlier age? Should study of national 
government or of alien political systems precede study of the neighborhood and 
city? Would these changes more adequately meet the Interests of children? 

Careful consideration of these questions raised by political aoclallzatlon 
research is a prerequisite to any substantial efforts to improve political so** 
clallzation strategies through formal education. Certainly many of these ques^ 
tlons have been raised before, and 3chool systems function on the basis of vari- 
ous responses to these questions. However, the findings of political socializa- 
tion research, even in their present inchoate form, may lead educators to ques- 
tion some of the assumptions upon which these responses are based. 

^ Tt is beyond the scope of this essay to offer thoroughgoing answers to the 
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previously stated questions, although this writer *s dispositions concerning an« 
swers to many of the questions have been suggested or alluded to throughout the 
essay. These dispositions reflect liberal democratic political attitudes that 
have permeated the intellectual history of Western man. The continuing strength 
and vitality of American society is viewed as stemming from our democratic aspi- 
rations, such as the Ideals expressed in our Bill of Rights. Therefore, this 
writer deplores any aspects of the political socialization process, as it func- 
tions in our society, that tend in the direction of authoritarianism or autoc- 
racy, of cloaed-mlndedness and Intolerance, and of mitigation of our most cher- 
ished ideals of individual rights and freedoms and equal opportunities. 

In accord with this ideological orientation, one might interpret the find- 
ings of political socialisation research as leading to the conclusion that fresh 
positive efforts should be made to improve the political socialization strate- 
gies of American schools, to help overcome tendencies to form closed-minded 
attachments to political beliefs that breed intolerance and unreasonable resist- 
ance to potentially beneficial political changes* This does not mean more ef- 
ficient inculcation of a particular set of "correct beliefs" or the prescription 
of the "proper values" that all good American youth should absorb. High school 
civics and government courses have been bogged down in this quagmire far too 
long. Social reconstructionism according to a preconceived blueprint of immu- 
table "truths" is certainly not consistent with the previously mentioned ideolog- 
ical orientation. Rather it is assumed that central to the Improvement of polit- 
ical socialization strategies of secondary schools should be efforts to keep the 
socialization process open-ended by providing young people with the tools to 
reflectively think about their beliefs, with dispositions to critically examine 
traditional practices, and with an educational atmosphere conducive to reflective 
thinking. This approach to Improve political socialization through formal in- 




iction would Involve a revision of current civics and government courses to 
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bring them into line with current scholarship; it would involve discarding many 
American myths that are taught as facts in typical civics and government courses 
and that may be dysfunctional in the real political world; It would Involve 
teaching students skills of reflective thinking; it would involve creating an 
academic environment conducive to creativity, free expression, inquiry, and open- 
mindedness; it would involve giving high school youth considerable opportunities 
for meaningful decialon*-making« As Lane and Sears have said, "By pouring civic 
information and historical knowledge into students. Instead of teaching them how 
to think and analyze social problems, our educational system misses its great 
opportunity*" (52:115) If secondary school political education programs move 
in the direction suggested by these ideas, then perhaps a beginning will be made 
toward Improving the approach of American schools to their culturally ordained 
task of cortributlng to the political socialization of the young. 
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SECTION I: A RATIONALE FOR CURRICULUII DEVELOPMENT 
IN CIVICS A:iD GOVERNMENT 



Harold Berlak and Alan Tom recently castigated many of the directors 
of social studies curriculum development projects for having failed to abide 
by the normal canons of ''scholarly and professional activity."^ Berlak and 
Tom charged that directors of experimental projects engaged In research and 
development In the social studies have the same responsibility to report 
their hypotheses, the procedures for testing their hypotheses, and the re~ 
suits of their research determined on the basis of a rigorous and systematic 
evaluation as do scholars engaged In other types of research. Unfortunately, 
according to the authors, many project directors view their tasks more as 
publication ventures than as research and development projects • 

Ot course y these charges do not apply to the directors of all social 
studies projects. Moreover, the charges are not completely fair. A few 
project directors have established newsletters to keep others Informed of 
their work; at least one project director has written a book setting forth 
his assumptions and reporting the results of his Investigation. In published 
articles. In speeches, and within the curriculum materials themselves, proj- 
ect directors have. In part at ^«>ast» mada clear many of the assumptions that 
Influence their work. Furthermore, It Is easy to understand why systematic 
progress reports by the projectb are scarce. The majority of tne projects 
are operated by two or three people who are limited by very small budgets; 
/ they are reluctant to take time and resources away from course development 
to write periodic reports on their progress. Moreover, the social studies 
Is such a backward culture that i i an age^of radar-controlled navlgatl'm 
many project directors are flying %y the seacs of their pants." They hesl* 
tate to report hypotheses that may be discarded once they have materials 

O ^Berlak, Harold and Tom, Alan, 'toward Rational Curriculum Decisions 

ERIC in the Social Studies." Indiana Social Studies Quarterly . Vol. XX, No. 2 
mamsim (Autumn, 1967) pp. 29-:"^. 
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ready for tryout in the schools. One project director has spoken for many 
vhen he Indicated that while his project began with certain assumptions, many 
of these asdumptlons had to be revised and new ones added as the staff ac* 
quired experience and the project became more sophisticated.^ Fortunately 
or unfortunately, course development does not seem to take place In exact 
accordance with theory. Participating In a curriculum development project 
Is a learning experience, and It would be a narrow-minded staff that did not 
profit from It. 

Nevertheless, In principle, Berlak and Tom are correct. It Is remarkable 
that during a time when there Is so much frenetic activity to revise courses 
in social studies, there is so little debate about the assumptions upon which 
these courses are bel.ig constructed. This debate has undoubtedly suffered 
from the lack of exposure to contending points of view. 

This paper is an attempt to add fuel to a debate that cannot help but 
assist all of us who are seeking to Improve the teaching of social studies 
through curriculum research and development. In part, it is prompted by 
the belief that some type of periodic report to attentive members of the 
prrcesslon is one of the requirements of a research and development project. 
In the absence of resources that would enable us to establish a regular news- 
letter, we have elected to publish occasionil papers reporting on our work. 

Our first "occasional paper," although it did not appear under that 
title, was entitled Political Socialization of American Youth : A Review of 
Research with Implications for Secondary School Social Studies . This paper 
by John J. Patrick, Rese<.rchvAssociate for our Center, was deslgu^^d initially 
as an internal pap'^r for the use of th^i Center. Later, we elected to dis- 
tribute the paper in mimeograph l'>rm on request to any who might request it. 
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Nearly a thousand mimeograph copies were distributed before our supply was 
exhausted. ^ 

The current '^occasional paper** attempts to lay bare some assinnptlons 
that direct the activities of one group of course developers. Certain as- 
sumptions underglrd all our activities. They are reported In section one of 
this paper. Other assumptions are more specific to a course entitled Ameri- 
can Political Behavior currently uuder development and Intended for use with 
ninth-grade students. These assumptions are recorded In the second section 
of this paper. 

This "occasional paper*' Is not an attempt to summarize the research of 
others, to provide a survey of possible approaches to the study of politics* 
or to prescribe content. It Is highly subjective and Impri^sslonlstlc. It 
Is a repo^j of the biases, prejudices, and hypotheses that have led us to 
make certain choices about course development in the social studies. Quite 
different choices could have been made and are being made by others. I will 
try to explain why we made the ones we did. The purpose of the paper is to 
make clear to readers where we stand on certain issues that are of current 
Importance in social studies curriculum develotnaent. In fulfilling this 
purpose, I have sometimes contrasted our decisions with those made by others. 
My purpose was not polemical but through comparison and contrast to make our 
position more clear. 

Therefore, this paper may be viciwed as a ' ind of Center progress report, 
particularly relating to one course currently under development. The course 

matepl/aljj the dlvtes and a report of the evaluation field trials will 

/ ? • . * ^ 

follow in due time. UndoAbti^dly , some of our hypotheses will be overturned 



^r. Patrick's paper is currently available from two sources. The Na- 
tional Council fur the Social Studies hao published > as a research bulletin. 
rD?r ^® available from the ERIC Document Reprodu \ on Service, Bell & 

Howell Company, 17 0 Shaw Ave ue, Cleveland, Ohio 44112, *ED 010 835. 



when they face the harsh reality of instruction in actual ninth grade class- 
rooms . 

This occasional paper is being circulated now not only because we feel 
a certain obligation to make such reports occasionally, but It also repre- 
sents a crafty effort on the part of a tiny group of curriculum developers 
to profit from the advice and council of many wise and experienced leaders 
in education and political science* In the absence of funds to hire many 
consultants to advise us, we hope that by meeting our professional obligation, 
the readers of this paper will feel an equal obligation to report their re- 
actions to U8» In such a way, we may have hit upon an inexpensive way to 
avoid disaster and to provide for basic alterations and improvements in our 
course prior to the onset of pilot trials. 

Some Basic Operating Assumptions ; 

There are more than 50 major social studies curriculum development proj- 
ects at loose across the country. All of the projects share some character- 
istics; yet, all differ from each other in important ways. Some of the ways 
the High School Curriculum Center in Government is like other projects, 
but — more importantly — the way it can be distinguished from other proj- 
ects is the subject of this section* 

All curriculum development projects begin with two assumptions. First, 
it Is assumed that social studies Instruction needs improvement. Secondly, 
project directors assume that it is possible to Improve instruction by im- 
proving the materials students use while learning. Any project director who 
does not hold these assumptions received his funds through fraud* Moreover, 
to the extent that project directors think much about it, the vast majority 
believe that the way to improve a teacher's performance in the classroom is 
to provide him with better materials and ti*ain hin in the use of these 
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materials. 

Such assumptions may seem so obvious they require no supporting evl-* 
dence. Nevertheless, they remain assumptions, assumptions hotly contested 
by others and still not proven to the satisfaction of all* Many leaders In 
teacher education, for example, assume something quite different. They often 
view the projects with suspicion, fearing that teachers are being ''locked'' 
Into a curriculum. They would prefer that attention be given to teacher 
education, aiming at the goal of making each teacher his own cour«ie developer. 
Underlying these opposing assumptions Is an obvious dispute over the role 
teachers can best play In curriculum development, a dispute that need not 
delay us In this essay. 

Beginning with the shared goal of improving Instruction In the social 
studies for American students and assuming that Improving the social studies 
curriculum Is an excellent — If not the optimum — device for bringing about 
needed Improvement, project directors face a choice of alternative strategies. 
At least two are open to them. Some project directors believe It Is fruitless 
to reform the curriculum In bits and pieces. Without some opportunity to 
affect the scope and sequence of the social studies, thereby enabling them 
to sequence Ideas and skills over several years, they believe the task to be 
futile. As a result, some social studies projects are attempting to revise 
an entire sequence of courses — e.g. K-12, 9-12, 1*6, and so on. 

There are real advantages In such an approach. It Is possible to ellm* 
Inate many anachronisms existing In the present curriculum: more Importantly, 
It Is possible^ to sequence certain basic Ideas and skills that the project 
director deems Important, Inserting concepts early In the sequence and then 
building upon and reinforcing them In subsequent courses. 

While there are obvious advantages Inherent In the "let's start from 
gj^Q scratch" approach to curriculum development, significant disadvantages are 
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also apparent. These disadvantages might be grouped under two categories: 
those relating to the socl-1 studies field Itself and those relating to the 
nature of curriculum decision-making in the schools. Regarding the former. 
It must be acknowledged that there Is no wide-spread agreement reg,:^rdlng how 
the existing scope and sequence of social studies should be altered. T^hlle 
many Justifiably criticize the premises that tapport the "expanding environ- 
ment" or the "spiral curriculum" models that have heavily Influenced the 
choice of courses at given gtdde levels, the fact Is that no satisfactory 
alternative has come forth. The notion that basic and fundamental Ideas 
from the social sciences should be Introduced early and subsequently elabor- 
ated upon has obvious appeal to many, but there Is no agreement regarding 
what these fundamental Ideas are, how er.rly each can be Introduced, and In 
what manner they are to receive elaboration. Furthermore, some reformers 
continue to look to the various social science disciplines for guidance In 
planning courses while others believe that the social studies as a discipline 
In Its own right should set the tone for courses In social studies. Whether 
the socla! studies Is a discipline or an aspiration has not even been settled. 

The declsloii-raaklng structure of the educational system also presents 
obstacles to sweeping reform in scope and sequence. Flrat of all, some 
courses are mandated for certain grade levels. For example, a one-year 
course In American history Is required for graduation In almost every high 
school in the United States, often as a result of state statutes. Therefore, 
whether curriculum reformers like It or not, certain courses, e.g. American 
history, are likely to be required of high school students for many years. 
Curriculum developers must either build around these mandated courses or run 
the risk that their scope and sequence cannot be adopted In some states. 
Moreover, a kind of eclecticism distinguishes much curriculum planning In the 




schools. It Is surely easier to convince one teacher, or one group of teachers 
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at a given grade level, to change a course than it is to overhaul the entire 
system. \Vhile the notion that each teacher should build upon what was taught 
in the earlier grades and prepare students for what lies ahead is preached, 
in practice teachers pay little attention to what their coll(^agues teach. 
Each course is taught as a discrete package of its own. 

There is at least one other alternative strategy open to social studies 
curriculum reformers. While this strategy lacks much the drama and appeal 
of starting anew, it has a number of factors operating in its favor. This 
approach accepts the scope and sequence of the social studies curriculum as 
it presently exists across the nation. It then seeks to subvert and reform 
existing courses in order to make them conform more to the aspirations of 
the curriculum developer. It assumes that much can be done within existing 
courses and that progress is more likely to occur by such a series of half- 
steps than by big leaps that require a complete alteration of the curriculum. 

The Anthropology Curriculum Study Project is one manifestation of this 
approach. Despairing of having all schools Introduce courses In anthropology 
and avoiding the necessity to restructure the scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum, the curriculum developers for the ACSP surveyed existing courses 
In the curriculum and elected to strike through the world history course, as 
t««ls course seemed most vulnerable and most susceptible to the adoption of 
anthropology-based materials. When they adopt ACSP materials, schools con- 
tinue to teach world history; but major segments of the course assume an 
anthropological perspective. 

The High School Curriculum Center in Govent^ent has elected to operate 
within the existing scope and sequence of the social studies curriculum* By 
definition our Center will limit its activities to the high sca^ol grades, 
i.e. grades nine to twelve. Furthermore, our project is directed toward 
Q improving the teaching of civics and government in the schools. We are a 
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"discipline-centered'* project, rather than a more general social studies proj- 
ect. Our goal Is to Improve those courses that bear upon the teaching of 
political science and government in the high school grades. Specifically, 
we are interested in the ninth-grade course in civics and twelfth-grade 
courses in American government and American probl^s* These courses remain 
the most frequently offered courses at their respective grade levels. More 
than 500,000 students annually study civics at the ninth grade and more than 
one million youngsters study American government or American problems at the 
twelfth grade. In short, this Center was establis'^sd on the assumption that 
existing courses in civics and government have not ^ ioyed resounding suc-- 
cess as evidenced by the reports of their critics and that a program of re- 
search and development with a disciplinary focus could achier/c significant 
improvements in these courses* 

It is important for the reader to understand that we are not seeking 
answers to the questions, when should government be taught? before and after 
what other units of instruction? and similar questions. V7e assume that 
the scope and sequence of the high school social studies curxiculimi will 
withstand the attack of reformers for many years* Much profitable work can 
be done by constructing alternatives to existing courses that will enable 
teachers to t ' more successful in achieving the objectives of civic educa- 
tion. 

It should be clear that having decided upon the strategy to improve 
certain courses as courses, other decisions automatically follow. For exam- 
ple > courses must be self contained. Wc cannot assume that ve can pick up 
certain ideas that have beon introduced in other courses, unless there is 
clear evidence that all children acquire these ideas regardless of the 
specific courses they have studied. For example, while we can assume that 
all children have acquired positive feelings about the American political 
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system by the time they reach the ninth grade — research in political so- 
cialization confirms this — we cannot assume that a ninth-grade child is 
able to discriminate between factual statements and value statements, also 
discouragingly evident from existing research. Therefore, unlike those 
developers who know the specific concepts and skills that will be taught at 
each grade level and can plan to build upon what was taught previously, ' ^ 
toust develop discrete packages that assume very little about a child's formal 
training in political science. 

Some Complaints About Existing Courses ? 

It was noted above that all curriculum development projects begin with 
assumptions about the need to Improve existing courses. This is not the 
place to review all the literature damning courses in high school civics and 
goveriunent. For the reader who is surprised to learn that these courses are 
not viewed as a smashing success, I have suggested two recent sources one 
might examine to gain some impression rf the range of criticism directed 
against these courses.^ Incidentally, the literature defending the way 
civics and government courses are taught is almost non-existent c 

What the reader deserves to know is what we believe are fundamental 
weaknesses in existing courses in civics and government and what we intend 
to do about them. Our views about the weaknesses of existing courses is but 
another set of assumptions that may or may i '>t be valid. They are being 
reported here net as truths to be accepted but as assumptions that direct 
our efforts. 

1. Courses in civics and government often lack a clear focus . The ninth- 

^Political Science in the Social Studies , ed. by Donald H. Riddle and 
Robert S. Cleary. ( Thir.,y-Sixth Yearbook of the National Council for tjie 
Social Studies .) V/ashington, D. C. : National Council for the Social Studies, 
^ 1966, and Social Studies in the United States : A C ritical Appraisal , ei!. by 
pnjp C. Benjamin Cox and Byron G. Massialas. New York: llarcourt. Brace, and 
World, 1967. 
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grade civics course is especially vulnerable to this charge. Civics, 
as it has evolvcid over th«5 past 40 years, has been directed toward "pre- 
paring children to be responsible citizens." As citizenship, broadly 
construed, includes more than participation in politics, ninth-grade 
civics courses often include such disparate topics as consumer economics, 
life adjustment, occupations, health, and personal grooming. 
Undue attention is given to the formal structures of government thereby 
obscuring the less formal, but no less real, aspects of politics. For 
example, students often study local government through the various for- 
mal structures it assumes, e.g. mayor-council , city commission, and city 
manager forois of government. Knowledge of the fo al structure is 
deemed sufficient to understand how decisions are made In the community. 
Seldom are students introduced to the notion of "community elite" and 
the degree to which community elites affect political decisions at the 
local level. Or, students are taught the "ten steps" by which a bill 
becomes a law as a way for understanding the legislative process. The 
"ten steps" makes clear that Congress relies upon a committee system 
and that both houses of Congress and the President have a role to play 
in the passage of legislation. However, this mechanistic formula ob- 
scures many of the essential factors involved in attempts to decide 
social issues through legislation. For example, the "ten steps" are 
grossly inadequate for helping students understand the passage of 
Medicare legislation more than 30 years after the first Medicare bill 
was dropped into the "hopper." 

Controversial issues are often avoided in civics and govemmeut classes . 
Many teachers Ignore public issues that create anxiety locally and na- 
tionally. There are enormous pressures on both teachers and textbook 
publishers to play it safe. The result is that political education In 



the school Is often emasculated. 

The schools tend to deal with political education in much the same 
way that they treat sex education. Presumably, children are to be 
given romanticized versions of the political process because they are 
not sufficiently mature to learn the facts of life. It Is our experi- 
ence that kids often learn about politics :ln much the same way as they 
learn about sex, i.e. from peer groups, casual conversations, adults, 
the media, etc. What they are often deprived of is learning about poll 
tics as a topic for serious, intellectual investigation. 
Existing courses in civics and government lag far behind research in 
political science . Students study government in high schools today in 
much the same way as their fathers and mothers studied government, de- 
spite the fact that political science has experienced enormous change 
and growth. Concepts from recent political science rarely appear in 
high school instruction on civics and government. Students are denied 
the insights to be gained by the use of such concepts as role, status, 
function, socialization, political culture. 

There is little or no effort to develop skills of Inquiry In a rigorous 
and systematic vey . This failure follow^ generations of interest in 
teaching "critical thinking,' "problem solving," "reflective thinking, 
et :. Nevertheless, while students are urged to "study the evidence and 
make rational political decisions," they are given only the most primi- 
tive form of instruction in how to achieve this. 

Civics and government courses are unsuccessful in advancing students' 
-mderstanding about American political values . This weakness stems pri 
marily from high school teachers' misconceptions about what the school' 
proper role toward the study of political values should be with hlgh- 
echool-age stur^ents. Existing courses in clv5 28 and government devote 
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consi46rdbl6 attention to the preachment of At&erlcan p&lltlcal valuea^ 
K€9e^rch has indicated that tb«* ovamheltving iftajorlty of Ai&erlcan diU* 
drea acquire atrong^ poBltive^ supportive attitudes about their polit- 
ical sj^atem and nation at an early age and that tsoat A&erlcao adoleacentt 
ani adulta retain thla generalized baalc loyalty to atate and nation 
throughout their llvea« Thla finding auggeata that high ^chvol social 
a tud lea teachers do not nee4 to be concerned mainly with inculcating 
loyalty to atate and nation. This finding suggests that It taay ba very 
Inefficient of tiae and effort to do ao« 

UouQvcv^ vhile students are constantly exposed to value assertions 
in their civics and govemtficnt courses^ they rvely have an opporti^nlty 
to Inquire into the tn'^anlng of these values and to consider the eonss^ 
quencca of bdiavlng In & r^ner consistent vlth these valuea* Therefore^ 
while studenti» are generally faxoiliar vlth and coinaltted to fundaaentsl 
A9t)erlcan values stated as abstractions « they often lack full under* 
standing of what the nperatlonalliatlon of these values silght i&ean* Here* 
over, students are cften unaware of the subtle but powerful Influence 
their own values play In leading then to i&ake decisions about politics 
and In preventing theis occasionally frots eaklng careful, rational de* 
visions based upon empirical evidence. 
T. ^iJtJf^^^£OUMe«_Jn^^^ 

of tftudentSa They often fall to u6d significantly to the knowledge that 
Qtu4ent«i Have acquired earlier or thst Is easily acceasible froa sources 
other th^n the schools. 

Assuisptlons Biis<^ upon R^s^srch Into Polltlcsl Soclallaattont 

M not^d above th& Center has prepare4 and distributed a psper entitled 
Q y<>l*tle3l SoeUligatien of Ameri can Yoiith! ^ E^S^ Sl MfcBIUKll Hlth 
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ItBtiltc ^tloog for Sec ondary ^cjv>ol f^arial ^tudigQ. Thlf» pjpet va« Inltl^iUy 
vrittcm by Mr. Patrick a working paper for use by the Center staff in the 
preparation of new courses In civics and govem5>ent. Its purpoae vaa to 
rcvlfv the exlatlng reaearch on the proceaa by which Aaserican yo«ng*w2r8 
arc aocLalited into the political culture, rreais^^ably , hi^^h achool cour^ea 
in civlca and goveranent ahould be b laed on vhpt children already kno%r about 
politlca vhcfl they reach the ninth grade- It tnay aurprise aomc to know that 
thia very ai»ple notion haa apparently eluded the majority of teachera, ad- 
olnlatratota« courae developers « and textbook publisher a. 

This is not the psper to review researcli on political socfalixat loo* 
For thoae who are xinfmiliAV witn this reaearcli and are curious about It, I 
recoanend that you r^^d Mr. Patrick's psper. Whst follows are aioply some 
of the aaauDptiona for curriculuo develjOpxnent ita the field of civics Mi 
govcmn^ent that ve Hsv^ i&ade on the basis of existing political sociiilltatlon 
research. 

Ksny a^gencies in otjr society contribute tovard making Aoericsn children 
loyal « coBDltCttd Aiftericsn citlt<ims. Parents, plsyttstes« churches, &oy 
Scouts, end the aass oedis sre but s fev of the sources of politicsl informa- 
tion and belief that ahape children*s attltudea end knowledge. In fact, 
children voulU likely become loyal and aiore^r*^less sctive Anericsn cititens 
whether the schools offered courses in civics ^nd government or not. Pur* 
themore, ti e schools wnri Id protably have consciously undcrtske programs 
to overturn stud«»nts* feelings about the Amtrlcsn r^litlcsl system to pre- 
vent Amertcsn youth from bc^coming loyal Americsns. ThsC they will not do 
eo is obvious; that, for the most part, the schools reinforce end promote 
knowledge, attltudee, and beliefs consistent with the American political cut* 
ture is equally clear. In so doing, the schools take their place slongslde 
other al«nificent egents of polttlcel soclallsstion. 



Just how laportant the bc)-m>o1*9 roll! ad a political iociallter hMB 
become is a disptited subject. All who hr e studied this question stress 
the Importance of early learning. Apparently, aany of the general attitudes 
and values acquired by young children have political iapllcaitloM. There- 
fore, sooe scholars view the fsnily as the i&ost significant source of polit- 
ical socialitation; others, in particular Robert Hess and Judith Torncy, 
believe that the eleoentsry schools siay be the oost significant influence 
cn children. Vo investigator has said the school is without influence i 
opinions differ prioatily on the relative influen'^e of the schools toward 
flxlrr, political attitudes, kjoowJedge, an'^ belief. 

The question can then be aakad: %rhat aspect of the school has the ttoat 
direct larpact upon studeota* political aocfalf utlon? Is it the curriculw. 
the teathers, playaates, scl^ool a4alnlatr4tlon? Again, scholars are not 
agreed upon thia quest ion, but aany believe that the Inforoal "coaBunlty'^* 
of the achool tuay bs tsore 1 if lucntlal thi&n the curriculuta Itself. In other 
^rds, when teachera penult chfldren to assist in laaking classrooo rules, 
when students are encouraged to v^^rk in comittees, when they are taught to 
take turns, folK^w ruica, and sharr both In the classroom and on the play- 
ground, they are acquiring the akills, nonan, attitrjides, rnd behavior that 
are valued In Aaerlcan society. 

As noted Above, it la generally recognized that early learning is very 
li»por:.mt; adoc scholar rt Insist th^tt it Is crucial. David Laston and Robert 
Hess concluded on the bttsl» of their research that by the tlise children 
reach hlRh school, the 'p^^<^^*> political aocializAtlon lhasi been under- 
way for stjtmr tli^e and {is) nearlng coaplet iun/*^^ Apparently, children enter 
ninth Kradc* with we 1 1 --developed political attitudes and beltefa buttreased 

^H«»^fs, Hubert . 4nd Kaston, David. "Role of the Eliaaentary School in 
foHtlcal Soc:alUatlt.n,*' Scho->l Revlcv, Vol. 70, 1962, pp. 2S8-2S9. 
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hy 90M political knc^ledge. Lrglc«lly« high school Instrurtlon lo civic9 
and government should build upon tne bate atudenta have already acquired* 

While Ihete i^ cooillctiog evidence about the exact contribution of'* 
fered by high siaool courses in civics and government to the political •duea- 
tlon of adolettrni«« the general ii&preailoa derived froo cxiattog reaearch 
cannot help but cause anguish to high achool teachers of thest aubjacta. 
T^<^ results of one, recent study have had a aisoif leant influence on our 
tl inking. AxnonR the advantages of this study are: it la relatively recent — 
the results verc reported in spring, 1967, It was conducted by the Survey 
t^/ri^carch Center ai; the University of Michigan, under thn direction of Kenneth 
Langton and H. Kent Jennings tvo aen and an institution with axcellent 
reputations for conducting surveys of this typa; and the study vas basad 
upon a nations) probability sa^fle Involving 1,669 high achool aenlora dla- 
tributed as»ong 97 aecondary schools.^ 

The purpose of the study waa to deteralne the extent to t^ich couraeo 
in high achool, intarpreted to be gradea ten to tvelve, contribute to the 
political knowledge, attitudas* and beliefa of high achool i^eniora. Stu* 
denta w<^rc asked whether they had formal inatruction In coura(?s relating to 
civics and governi&ent In grades ten to twelve. Thirty^two per cent of the 
students had taken no course relating to civic* and govem0ent during those 
three yeara . fifty-tiloe p<sr cent had taken one course: dnd nine per cent had 
taken two or isiore couraes. Of those atudenta %#ho had taken courses relating 
to civica and government, slxty-^aeven per cent had taken a course in Aaerl* 
can CovcrntfttMrtt , thirty-seven par cent had taken a courae in American Prob* 
lema, and ten per cent had taken aome other courae. The fact that thia totals 

^Langton« Kenneth P., and Jennings, M. Kent. Political SjjsifJLlJtaUSfS 
and the Hljgh School Curriculum in the United Stages . (Unpublished paper) 
Hay, l9bT 
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Mte than lOOZ indicate that 9on« student a had studied both American Cov«> 
erriment and scn&a other cou^ae relating to clvlca and goverm^nt. 

Langton and Jennin^a aought to dlacrltnlnat? the coiirae-takera froaii the 
non-cnirae-takera according to the follovlng criteria: 

Pollttc;>1 kncruled^e and aophlftlcatlon . (Do atudetita heve knowl- 
edge about cu'^rent political eventa and peraonalltle*?) 
2. Political Intereat . (Do atudenta expreaa at Intaraat In political 
affalra?) 

3» Spectator poUtlcltatlo n* (Do atudenta read aevapapara« watch 

ncwa on television* etc.?) 
^* Political dlacourac . (Do atudenta dlacuea polltlca with their paare?) 

5. r olltlcal efflcacjr* (Do atudenta believe that they rau Influence 
civic affairs?) 

6. rolltlcal cynlcigQ . (Are atudenta cynical and taiatruetful of gov- 

«*rnttent?) 

7. Ci vic tolerance . (On atudenta support the baalc principles coo- 
minted in the ''Bill of RlRhta/* etc.?) 

ft* Pa rti c 1 pa 1 1 ve or 1 cnta 1 1 on . (Do students indicate that they look 
forward to and expect to participate in public affairs?) 
Thczdc criteria ucrc chosen because they represent objectives most often 
:)i.tt<*d by curriculum directors* >;overtin)ent teachers* and authors of civics 
and ^:iwcrmt«ent textt^ooka. In effect, the researchers used the goala i»oat 
often stated by teachers cheioselvcs to learn if exiatlng high achool couraea 
were successful. 

Unntijo and Jennlnris l#»*irned that atudenta taking American Govaroment 
and those taking American Problens couisi*^ are 'Virtually IndlstingulshahJe 
in tema of their political orientations.** The dlfferencea were so slight 
th«4t it was possible to trsat thii American Problema and Aaerican (k)vercff>ent 
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•tudents alike in the c>fpprl^nn*nt aficJ to con9l>3et tKose v?to had takr»n C(nir9^9 
•9 ft group rgAinst those who had not taken cours^n &ut their inost eUgnffl** 
cant conclue'oQ wa» that deaplte leachara' hopes an' aspiratlona, high school 
courses In civics and government had little Influrnc: on the students* po- 
litical attitudes, valuer, beliefs, and knowledge. The Importance of civic 
educAtioo courses In the senior high school are vit^lirated b> thia study, 
only if ooe uses the direction of f^aln. But the i&agnitude of gain is lAprcs- 
sively weak, even bordering on the trivial. This should be a shocking 
revelation to cioat high school teachera of civics and povermnent. 

There la an important exception to the general concluaion atated atove. 
A nub'-group in the saoplo did shou striking gain. This sub-group consisted 
of Atterlcan Hegrcis. The as&ount of pollticiiL knowledge they acquired and 
the fe^litig of {>olltlcaI efficacy they '^ained as a result of the course were 
aharply upward, bringing thet& fcuch core in line with white studenta aa co»- 
pared CO the gap that existed betwceo Negro atudents and w!ilte atudenta who 
had fiot taken courses in civics and governncnt. Nevertheless, white stu* 
dents regained tpore aophisticatcd politically than Kegroes, when both g^^P* 
had studied civics and goverrarcnt . 

Perhapa« there la wore than one explanation for the Inef fectlveneaa of 
high achool civics and goveroDent couraes, but Jennings^ hypotheaia^ one 
with %#hlch we agree, ia that existing courses in clvlca and government are 
eaaentially redundant; they merely provide an additional layer of inforaation 
already fanlllar to high school students. Ue know that the typical Aoerican 
student acquires lauch of his political knowledge and fixes many of hla po- 
litical attitudes and belief a early In childhood. Exlatlng high achool 
civics and government courses do little more than provide reinforcement tor 
most white students. For Negro children, the situation la often quite dif- 
CD?/^ feteot. Many have had leaa opportunity to acquire similar political 
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«ttltU4l60, bell« t»i« and knovledge at hoee; ftany have h«d 1«99 expo0vr€ to 
the. tu»» Mdla ao; f&w«r opportunities to acquire certain types of political 
information fro« peer groups. Therefore, taking a course in civics and gov* 
emaent opens up an entirely oev field of knowledge for aany Hegro acudentSt 
cue th-'y had not experienced prevloualy. 

One ttight conclude froa this atudy that schoola would be Juatlfied in 
abolishing courses In civics and KovernDent, except perhapa for Negro young- 
sters. This conclusion night be supported » if the civic education goala 
that A&erican aociety has long upheld were being realised. But, the fact 
is that political paiTticlpation in AiBericen life la not high; political 
cynicLso la all too prevalent; civic tolerance Is far leaa than la dealred; 
msny citisena have a poor sense of political efficacy. Many atudiea have 
ehown that adults leck knowledge about the political proceaa and About cur- 
rent and hiatoric#l political eventa. Therefore, while existing co-jrses in 
civics and governaent apparently contribute little to furthering progresa 
toward atated goala In civic education, our record of achiev«»ent in neetlng 
theae goala draanda that we try to do better. 

Asaupptions Abou t the. Role of Hi^h School Couraes in Civics a n d Covrmoent : 
If most children already have well-<)eveloped political attitudea, val- 
ues, and beliefs by the tine they reach the high achool grades, it appesra 
wasteful for teachers to preach about American valuea, attitudea, ari be* 
lief a in their couraes. Their students already hold theae belief a, and 
whatever reinforcement Is necessary can be accompllahed Informally within 
the total society. 

Research slso miikes clear that the political aoclalication of children 
occura In society at larg^!. Many agents contribute to adoleacents' knowl- 
edge and belief about the political ayatem. Studenta do not require couraes 
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In clvltd and government '.o learn that tlier" arc two trAc«jor political parties 
in the United Statea» that the principal executlxe officer of their state is 
the governor, and ao on. Moat atudeota know the83 ''facta*' by the tiiae they 
reach hii^h achool and vlll have t&any ^^^pportunitlea to rcinf*»rcc thli* knowl- 
edge throughout their IIvqb. Yet, clvlca and government teachcra apend an 
laaenae amount of tlAa upon Just thla kind of ''factual*' Inatructlon. Whenever 
they do 80« they contribute to the redundancy of the exlatlng couraea* 

NeverLheleaa « high achool couraea relating to civica and government can 
aerve a vital role in the political education of Aserican youth. Rather than 
preach valuea, auch couraea could enable atudcnca to surface their own po- 
litical valuea« attitudea, and belicfa. By cot&paring their valuea, attitudea, 
and belief a with others, atudenta nignf gain Inolght into politicel culture, 
proceaaea of aoclalitation, and relatlonahipa between political attltudea 
and political behavior* 

Moreover, rether then aervlng only aa dlapeaaera of Infonftation about 
politics end government, civica and govarnnent couraea could provide an op- 
portunity for atudenta to acquire criteria for dlacrlninatlns* evaluating, 
aelecting, and reapondlng to uaeful and relevant data froca the coonunlcation 
flow constantly preaaing in on theo. In thla way auch couraea might enable 
students to scquire new frequencies that would permit them to tutie In on 
political messages that are alwaya present for those with antenna end re-* 
celvera and to unscracsble theae measagea in order to make sense of what they 
are receiving- In ordar tc aoeofrplidh thiB task high nchool oourdcd in aiviea 
and Q0\>i7mmnt mat help Btudcnte ocquirB conccpta that cndhlB them to sea 
greater maning in their political eninronmcnt, and they must help ettddenta 
acquire &kill in using the toole of inquiry that enable social acientidte to 
make oarranted judgments about political phenomena. 

ERIC 
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Scttg Asamnptlcmfi about the Watur>^ of Expcr toental j Currlculua Development 
Projects: 

Ve believe th^t ci^ftalo aaeuaptloM ere Implied In the conduct of moy 
<3xperlacntel rurrlculuu developoeot project. One le that the criteria for 
fudging the product of an expetiftental project are Inherently different frott 
the criteria uaed to Judge textbooka. Ve are not obligated to produce a 
product that achoola will deoiandt that can be publlahed* and that vlll sake 
a fortune for publlahera and au^hora. While thla ttuat be an Irporccot con- 
alderation for cooDerclal publlaherat It la not a neceaaary criteria for 
Judging experlAeottI projecta. A curriculum development project aatlaflea 
Its obllgatlooa if It produces a currlculua package that haa been deaonatrated 
to have achieved Ita objcctivea and to have aatlafled* at leaat aa veil aa 
exlatlng couraea^ the general objectlvea the achoola and society have eatab- 
llahed for ainilar aegncnta of the currlculiA. 

The attention that haa been glv«ti to rrfonlng achool curricula for 
mote than a decade » leading to the eatabllah»ent of oany curriculum develop- 
ment projecta In nearly all aubjecta* began with a recognition of the fact 
that existing Inatructlonal prograaa were not wholly aucceaaful. The flrat 
task of a project director la a dlagnoatlc one. After deciding why exlatlng 
couraea have failed^ he and hla staff atate their aasumptlona clearly and 
begin to write new courae materlala that are baaed upon their aasumptlona 
and that are directed toward the achievement of objectives that schools be- 
lieve are important to achieve within the subject area. The project suiy 
posit additional goals that have been previously lgoor<Kl or sccordad a minor 
role by the schools. It is rsre t lat curriculum developers attempt to aatlafy 
objectivtfs that are contrary to tho^e widely held in aoclety. 

lil«h achool courses In civics and government exiat to aatlafy civic 
education goals that American society deema important and bellevea can be 
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»«t. In part at le«it, through formal education. There la evidence that 
clvlca mni governnent courses are not wholly aucccaaful; aooe aay that they 
have eaaentlflly failed to juatlfy their exlatence. It la reasonable to 
believe that experl»enta} curriculum develop»ent In thla field la ne^ed. 

Nevertheleaa, ^perL*aental curricultaa developnent centera are not ea» 
tabltahed to write better textbooka of a kind tnat already exlat on the mar- 
ket. If the failure of ctxiating clvica and governnent courses ia only that 
th«* textbooka currer tly in uae are poorly trritten — on assuaption we do not 
share — it is a slsspla oattcr to repair the cause of failure. Cotaoercial 
publlaher<i need only hire better authora and Improve their editing and pub- 
llahing of textbooLa. 15, on the other hand, the principal aource of fail- 
ure ia tnat an entirely new approach to the atudy of governisent ia required, 
progress is oost Mkely to occur through the intervention of an experimental 
curriculum developmmt project. 

A curioua circle seems to exist. Teachera frequently criticise their 
clvlca and government books aa being Inadequate. When atudenta fall to 
show interest in the course, a teacher often places the blame on a **dull 
textbook.** Such teachera may be unable to explain how they would change the 
book, what ahould be added, and what aections should be deleted; but they 
are frequently restlea^ with what they have. Vlhen this restlessness is 
communicated to nubliahera, they generally reply that when teacnera demand 
a different kind of textbook, they will gladly publish it. If they were to 
publlah booka that sdopt radical, new approachea to the atudy of government, 
they would likely loae money on the venture. Cotamerdsl publishers often 
lack aufficient rlak capital to advance much ahead of the exiating market. 

Our curriculum development project need not prove Ita value by a sales 
record. If we can prepare a product that aatlafiea acholara that it repre- 
^ aenta valid, modern political acience; if we can translate contemporary 
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political science into tersfi adolescents caa understand and aanage; if teach- 
ers report that students learn successfully and seen to be highly sotlvated 
while learning » if the courses contribute successfully to the satisfaction 
of our goals and the majority of the objectives normally aaaociated vlth 
civic education; and if the course oould be adopted successfully by schools 
at a rqinlnun cost and vlth reasonable restraining of teachers: ve shall have 
Justified the expenditure of public funds on this effort. Schools aay atill 
prefer to continue teaching civics and government aa they have in the paat« 
and publishers may Ignore us. Adoption Is not an obligatory or even a 
recommended concern for a curriculum development center. 

Ue are engaged in the *'D" of the *'R and D*' formula. '^Dev^ opment** means 
applied research. While research providea the source of many of our aaaump* 
tions 4nd Assists In the aelection of content and while va expect to dealgo 
several small research atudies to ascertain the consequences oi the Interven- 
tion of our courses upon a vell-*def ined population, nevertheless, our dsy-> 
by-*day activities are more analof^ous to engineering than to reaearch. We 
are trying to produce a product that will result in improved pollticsl edu- 
cation for high school students • V? should be Judged according to our suc- 
ceed in '*d<»vc loping'* or "cnHlneerlng" course packages that reault in im- 
proved political education for high school students. 

Wc are trying to translate the most forward thrust of resesrch in po- 
litical science into terms adolescents can grasp. The fact that textbooks 
often lag far behind r<;search in the fields they represent is well-known. 
The gap b^Hween what in known about politics and whnt la taught in high school 
civics nnd K<^vernment classes Is large. The enormous change that haa oc- 
curred In political firiencc ilurlng the last decade or ao is scarcely^ if at 
all I rcpresc^ntcd by the majority of high school textbooks. American chil- 
dren are thereby deprived of knowledge that is Justly theirs. 
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In effect « w** are writing alternative courses to existing courri?9 In 
civlca and ^^/vernxsent — alternativeo that could be plugged inti? the rxlating 
aoclal studies C'4rriculua with ainlAuia disturbance for teachers f f rti.cr 
iiocial studies courses. While our courses arc intended to fit the typical 
scope and sequence of the social studies, they will be different froa 
existing civics and government courses — different in content, different 
in perspective, different in pedagogical approach, different in the demands 
they will tftake on teachers and students. Respite these differences, they 
will hopefully contribute to a toajority of the general goals uldcly clalned 
for civic education. 

Courses not units . The decision to develop entire courses rather than 
resource units, segoents of courses that could be plugged into existing 
courses, course guidelines, etc* all reflect soother set of assumptions. 
Given whst we know about the weaknesses of most school libraries, the limited 
training of most teachers in political science, and the scarcity of time 
teache^^s have for planning and preparation, we decided to build a complete 
course for each of two grade levels. We will write the materials required 
for stuo.'nts* provide the supporting sudio-^vlsual components the course 
requlrcii, and develop an elaborate teaching guld« that explains how we be- 
lieve the course should be taught. 

The as&v^ptlons upon which we are working are diametrically opposed to 
those that are used to defend resource units. Rather than suggest a variety 
of approaches that could be used to teach a concept and list dotens of re- 
sources thftt are available that might contribute to the development of the 
concept, we will describe one approach to be used and provide the resources 
that are required for it to succeed* Each course will be released only 
after It has been thoroughly tested In pilot classes, and we are convinced 
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that the course will nicceed^ becdii9e vc have polished It until It ftucc€«J9 
In Londltlons Hkm thouc In our pilot cla&s^s. 

Each course vlll be taught by n^en^bers of the Center ataff using claaaes 
of typically heterogeneous ninth- and twelfth-grade students, A regvlsr 
day*-by-tlay feedback and evaluation sydtezs Is b^^lng designed for use In the 
class taught by the staff. }ioreovcr, each course vlll be taught In a •aall 
nu?r>bcr of pilot schools having students that represent a cross section of 
Aa&crlcan students. The 15 to 20 specially trained pilot teachers vlll report 
their reactions and crltlclsas to us on a regular basis throughout the year. 

It In customary to criticize currlculuo projects for "locking" teschers 
Into a course pacKaf^o, thereby depriving theia of the joy of teaching* No 
nodal atudlcs course designer » no rcatter hov able, vlll ever be able to 
cnnlncer a packa.gc so perfect that it can be pluh^ged autoaat Ically into «ny 
dasf^roo^ In the country to run by Itself throughout the year. Each class*- 
roon teacher oust make critical decisions every day In order to aaka the 
packa^:c fit his students, his tline scheduie* and so on. These are declsioos 
only Individual teachers can r&ade. t3rvrr thelcss , their decisions vlll be 
mote rational If they are completely avare of vhat the course is to sccoid*^ 
pltfih. It Ir. Impractical, even foolish, to argue that every tescher should 
develop hla ovn course of study fron his ovn resources* "New math" would 
n« vrr hAve been taupht In elererntary grades across the country. If it had 
been U-ft to each teacher to cr,n»trucl hla ovn itaih prop.rna. 

FurthentiC^'e , triichcr* arr Involved in the dcvcloprarnt of our materlale. 
Thofic who are wrltlttf: the tbaterlals are citperienced» \ ipM school teachers; 
and thvy wllj tcacti the rjiprrln»cntal nuiterlals in Blootalnjiton rlassea* 
Moreover, hl^h school teachers arc betnp, enllatrd aj» pilot teachem. Their 
oplnlonti uill be t.iken seriously during the* trial run of each course. No 
course will be relt^aom} until hlRh school teachers as well as political 
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•cieotiots have had an opportunity tr aCudy It and to offer auggestiona for 
Ita lAprove»ent. 

A aauaptlona Underlying Our Specific Cholcea of Couraea ; 

flany of the aaaunptlona atateJ above have contributed to the choice of 
couraea, but certain other factore bear more directly on the aelectlon of 
ccurne ccntent. Aacmg theae factora are: developMnta In political acl<- 
cnce; atated goala of teachera at each grade level; aaaunptlooa about the 
nceda and Intereata of children; and the need to deal with contemporary prob- 
Ica&a. 

We arc developing a two-aeiDeater ninth-grade courae entitled Anerlcan 
Political Behavior and» for the twelfth grade, a one-aeneater courae en- 
titled The American Political Syatem and m aecood aeseater courae entitled 
Coppiirjitlvc Political Syategaa , focuatng on Great Britain » the USSR, and one 
developing nation. The ninth-grade course night be teroed a nlcro-polltlcal 
approach, as the emphasis Is upon the Individual acting singly and in groupa 
within the political system, while the twelt th-grade courses Incorporate a 
macro-political perapectivc. 

The ninth-grade course in American Political Behavior draws upou an 
important development In contemporary political science. Concepts and ap- 
proaches contained in political behavior approaches hsve not become part of 
high achool civica and government couraea. Furthermore, few teachers have 
had training in behavioral approaches to the study of politics. Ncvcrthe- 
less, it is clear that many political acientists, aociologists , and others 
find great utility in understanding politics by using the concepts generated 
by the behavioral approach. 

The behavioral approach enables us to satisfy many of the objectives 
ninth-grade teachera have for the study of civica. Teachers typically spend 
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nwch t^T fll:4Cij5?fjin?: the activities of clrlzens: mw they vote, vhy they 
fihr-jlfj vr tf , t})<- ortnnrr of brln?; Irf'^^rrc^i about public Jrisucfl, find so 
on. Tbr behrivioral apprcac!) has a particular contribution to roake to the 
Btucly of Irrilvlflual*^ in politics, including an morxrioiic? body of research on 
voter brhnvlor. 

Whll<' our j^rinclpal concern war. one of oatlsfylnc the noala for the 
nlnth-Kra(3r clvlca courf;c^ wc were aware also of some interest by ]9/:hoolo 
in a rrlat fvcly new cournc cntlt^erl I nt ro dnct ion to r^oclal Scienc e that la 
fiOinetlruc?? touK'.ht to ninth- Kradcrn cTnd cornprtcf? wltJi the clvlcf? courae. In 
r&any carie?;, thl?^ courne is no Diuu than a >;rncral description of the various 
noclal sclcce d Inc ipl Ines. In a few casca tenclicre arc trying to tcoch 
studcntn the rudlrr.c. rs of social science Inquiry. 

T!.f cmjr^ic in American Political Behavior is a social science couree 
focuslnp, on politicri. Throughout the course etudcntG will be taught methods 
of inquiry used by social Hcicntlsto to s.udy politics. This course could 
be used in sorae schools as an Introduction to Social Science, provided that 
ccacherg wore willing to limit their inquiry dotrwsln to politics* 

The asauiuptlons we have about the twelfth-grade course stem from other 
congiderations. Wo recognized a need for sotre flexibility. American Gov- 
ernment is taught both as a semester course and as c two-semester course 
across the nation. Therefore, we wished to design a course that might fit 
either requirement. A one-semester course on The American Political System 
and a second semester on Comparative Political Systems seemed to us to offer 
the needed flexibility. 

Moreover, we were aware that a few states and a number of schools re- 
quire units on ''Communism." These often appear as four- to six-week units 
on the USSR. We believe that we can provide help to teachers by including 
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« unit on th« USSR In the •c«»ester coutie on Comparative Political Systeftt. 

In addition^ felt a need to provide an entirely different perapec* 
tlve for tvelf th-Krader9 froa that entailed by the nlnth-iirade courae. While 
it may be unlllnely that nany atudeota vlll take b'>th the courac In ninth* 
grade Aserlcan Political Sehavlor and the tvelf th-grade courae In Aaerlcan 
and CoBparatlve Political Syateaa, thoae %#ho do have a right to expect that 
the aecond courae vlll differ algolf Icantly frM the flrat. Aa the ninth- 
grade courae vlll fccua on the Individual, utilising a alcro-polltlcal ap- 
proach « the tvelfth«^rad<^ courae la focuaed on the *'ayatcn** and can be viewed 
aa a t&acro*-politlcal e«proach. 

The tuelf th-grade couraej vlll aeek to deuonatrate a conaiatent i&odel 
or theory for looking at any political ayatea. Attcapta to conatruct auch 
oodela preaently occupy the attention of aoae of the beat Aaerlcan political 
aclentiata. T^eir research haa led theea away froa earlier foraa of coapara- 
tlve approachea that focuaed pritnarily upon coaparative institutlona. Cur- 
rent reaearch work ia built largely upon structural-functional analysia. 
Categoriea of functions arc identified that are satisfied by all political 
aystems. The analysis proceeds by asking which and how various structures 
within a specific society perfora these functions. For example, leadership 
recruitment is a requisite function of any political system. Scholars ex- 
amine the various ways political systems recruit leaders. Enabling students 
to get a handle on functional categories should enable them to see more in 
any political system they might encounter. 

The course in The American Political System will explicate the theory 
or model by drawing upon illustrations from American political life. Stu- 
dents will study American politics and government at the same time that they 
are gaining control of the model. The second semester will afford an oppor- 
tunity for students to apply the model and analyze three other political 
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myBteoiB — Great Britain, the USSR, and one developing nation. Crcat 
Britain was selected to enable students to exaxslne another aysteo as 
**dei»ocratic" as their own but with quite different Institutions, the USSR 
was selected for reasons noted above and because the USSR provides inter- 
esting contrasts to American experience; one developing nation will be 1q«* 
eluded in order to show the processes of political development In a draaatlc 
war* 

tt Is custooary to say aomathlng about the "needs and Intereata of the 
child*' when planning curriculum. We asaume that t&any of these needa and 
interests vary lonensely with lodividual children and can only be provided 
for by the child's own teacher. Other needs and intereata are character- 
istic of an age-group. Therefore, it is reasonable to expect currlculua 
designers to heed what these are. 

First of all, let it be said that we are unaware of any research that 
documents the "needs and interests" of 13- and 17-year-old children in a 
way that would be of much assistance to us in selecting content for new 
courses in civics and government. Beyond research into political sociali- 
zation that we have studied carefully, most research on children is far too 
general to suit our special purposes. NeverthelesR > we have assumed that 
a child "needs" to know how his political system operated* The "needa" 
implied by democratic government suggest this to be true. I have observed 
with fascination the way children resolve conflicts and exercise power in 
their play. I have no reason to believe that children will not be inter- 
ested in politics as It relates to conflict and exercise of power. More- 
over, we recognize the Importance of relating our Instruction to students* 
own direct experience. Our exploration of American values begins by having 
students surface tlieir own values and use their values as data from which 
inferences can be made. Many other opportunities exist throughout our 
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couraeo to link general political phenomena to the children* a own direct 
experience. 

We do not believe that a student "needs" to know detaila about the for- 
mal atructure of hie local coisnunity govemnent, a concern that typically 
occupies much time in civics courses. Students are too mobile for this ap- 
proach to be highly functional. It is much better to have students learn 
aspects of political behavior that they can apply to any coim&unity rather 
than limit their investigation to their own. Of course, many teachers will 
wish to illustrate the more general political processes by drawing examplea 
from their local cocamunity. This is to be recommended. What we are seeking 
to avoid is the practice of having students memorize lists of local govern- 
ment officials, the names of current occupants of these positions » their 
duties, salaries, etc. No one, certainly not high school students, "needs" 
to know these things nor are adolescents very interested in such data. 

Most social studies specialists and classroom teachers believe that 
high school students should have an opportunity to inquire into problems 
that affect contemporary American society. A few leaders advocate building 
the entire social studies curriculum around the study of "crucial issues*" 
"closed areas," and so on. Others believe that at least one course, e.g. 
senior American problems, should be devoted to a study of contemporary prob- 
lems. One social studies curriculum development project has prepared mate- 
rials for classroom instruction that focus on issues of public controversy.^ 

Whether it is best to base the selection of content on a discipline or 
whether It Is best to focus instruction on contemporary problems is not an 
issue for us. Presumably, both approaches can contribute to the education 

^For a description of this project, see Oliver, Donald W. , and Shaver, 
James P. Teaching Public Issues In the High School . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1966. 
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of students In the social studies field. We have chosen to be a discipline- 
centered project. It does not follow, however, that we are uninterested In 
contemporary problems. 

It Is not necessary to have a problem-centered course to deal with 
problems. Political science has long been concerned with Issues of public 
policy that reflect contending views* values, and aspirations. Any course 
In political science that overlooks these facets of politics does so at Its 
peril. Issues relating to public policy will eir.erge from a study of polit- 
ical behavior or the political system Itself and need not be elevated to a 
position of central focus. Throughout our courses students will be provided 
opportunities to investigate issues of public controversy. They shall deal 
with those problems that arise from the course itself* and the perspective 
will constantly be one of how does the political system manage such conflicts. 
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SECTION 11; A COURSE IN AMERICA!* POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 



The nlnth**grade course In American Political Behavior attempts to 
satisfy many of the objectives commonly claimed for ninth-grade courses In 
clvlcsi. Some frequently-stated civics objectives are not goals of this 
course. Other objectives that have either been Ignored or underplayed in 
typical civics courses are Important to ua. In order to clarify these dls* 
tlnctlons Table 1 lists typical ninths-grade civics goals In the left-hand 
column and our response or contribution to these goals through the American 
Political Behavior course In the right-hand column. 

A rgmber of points about the table should be clarified. First, If many 
of the ninth-grade civics goals cited In the left-hand column seem vague, 
they are. They were not purposely vrltten that way. The objectives are 
stated as they are found In textbooks and a number of curriculum guides. 
The list might have been longer, as many additional goals could have been 
cited. Ue chose those that appear In a number of lists. Probably few 
teachers would try to accomplish all of these goals. The civics goals were 
categorized to suit our own purposes. They are rarely listed In this manner. 

Secondly > the objectives for the course In American Political Behavior 
as listed In Table 1 are not sufficient to give a complete picture of the 
course. However, to provide Individual, behavioral objectives for each 
day's lesson would be to reproduce the course* Therefore, the reader will 
have to accept the fact that we are writing more 8peclflc> dally objectives 
as well; but for the purpose ol this paper, the contrasting list of general 
objectives must suffice to give the reader a picture of the ways In which our 
course is like and different from existing civics courses. 

Finally, in stating the American Political Behavior oljectlves, I have 
used a narrative as opposed to the more typical declarative style. This was 
^P^C ^one to better discriminate our objectives from the goals stated in the 
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left-hand column. Moreover, I have aoTnetimes provided an exaaple of a dasr- 
rootn exercise illustrating how we intend to accomplish the objective., if 
clarification of the goal seemed necessary • 



TABLE 1 
GOALS FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 



Typical Goals for Existing 
Courses in Ninth-grade Civics 



1. Knowledge - 

a. To understand the structure 
of national, state, and 
local government. 
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Specific Goals for an 
Experimental Course in 
American Political Behavior 



1. Knowledge : 

a. While we want students to 
know about the structure of 
government, an approach to 
the study of politics and 
government that la limited 
to the institutions of gov- 
ernment is too narrow in our 
view. The focus of our 
course is on individuals be- 
having in politics and gov- 
ertuaenr. Students will study 
the oc;:upants of institutions 
as individuals performing 
roles. Students will ex- 
amine the various strictures 
on role performance, includ- 
ing formal rules and Institu- 
tioaal custom?, that limit 
role behavior. Students 
will study political leaders 
in all three "levels" of gov- 
ernment, local, state, and 
national, in three ''branches** 
of government, executive, 
legislative, and Judicial. 
I^reover, students will study 
political leaders oucside 
the formal structure of gov- 
ernment, e.g. community 
elite groups, leaders of po-* 
lltical parties. We are 
primarily interested in hav- 
ing students understand how 
individuals perceive their 
roles in institutions and 
how and why they act aa they 
do. 
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Typical Coals for Existing 
Courses in Ninth-grade Civics 



c« 



d. 



To learn the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and privi- 
leges of citizenship in a 
democracy. 



To understand how our prob- 
lems may be solved within 
the framework of our gov- 
ernment. 



To become acquainted with 
the political, social, and 
econoudc problems con- 
fronting our nation. 



To develop an under- 
standing of the Ameri- 
can system of govern- 
ment. 



Specific Goals for an 
Experimental Course in 
American Political Behavior 



b. Our course focuses on indi- 
viduals and how they act or 
behave in the American po- 
litical system. Neverthe- 
less, the categories of 
"duties, responsibilities, 
and privileges'* hold little 
analytical utility for us. 
For example, is voting a 
duty, a responsibility, or 
a privilege? Students will 
examine voting as an act 

ot (>olitical behavior provid- 
ing one avenue to influence 
the political system. They 
shall learn why some Ameri- 
cans vote in every election, 
why some vote on occasion, 
and why some rarely vote. 
One of our major objectives 
is for students to acquire 
a reasoned and "functional" 
understanding of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. 

c. We expect students to learn 
that the political system 
exists to make authorita- 
tive decisions binding on 
all citizens. These deci- 
sions arise as a result of 

a need to settle "problems." 
Therefore, the course cen- 
ters on the ways citizens may 
bring pressure to bear on the 
system to resolve issues of 
concern to them. 

d. Issues of continuing polit- 
ical concern are built into 
the course and could scarcely 
be avoided. Among such is- 
sues are the conflict be- 
tween majority rule and 
minority rights « loyalty and 
dissent . 

e. We expect to add to the 
knowledge about the American 
system of government that 
each child has already 
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Typical Goals for Existing 
Couraea in Ninth-grade Civics 



f . 



To learn how our form of 
representative government 
developed . 



g- 
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To help stiidents under- 
stand our economic sys- 
tem and the cltlzen^s 
role In economic life* 



Specific Goals for an 
Experixaental Course in 
American Political Behavior 



f. 



g-J- 



begun to acquire before he 
reaches the ninth grade. We 
Intend to add to his under- 
standing of American gov- 
ernment In two essential 
ways: 

(1) By Imposing concepts 
used by political sclen* 
tists that will enable 
hill to acquire Increased 
political meaning from 
his experience, (See 
section on "concepts" 

. following for more dla* 
cuss ion on this point,) 

(2) By focusing on the 
largely Informal, and 
individual behavior of 
American citizens. 

This course will not complete 
a student* a understanding of 
his government. He should 
add to his political under- 
standing throughout his 
lifetime. Nevertheless » this 
course will add significantly 
to his capacity for political 
understanding by providing 
him with concepts that enable 
him to make more sense of 
politics. 

This objective has primarily 
historical implications, and 
ve are leaving the achievement 
of this objective to history 
courses. However, in the 
unit on political culture, 
students will learn the his- 
torical sources for many of 
the political values and 
beliefs they profess as 
Americans. 

These objectives often ac- 
company community civics 
courses that contain units 
on occupations, consumer 
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Typical Coals for Existlag 
Coursea in Ninth'-grad e ClvXca 



h. To contribute to vise 
use of natural re- 
sources and leisure 
time. 

!• To help students make 
vise vocational choices 
in order to maximize 
their abilities. 

To contribute to better 
mental health. 

k« To develop an under- 
standing of the place 
of the United States 
in the contemporary 
world • 



2. Cop^nitlve Skills : 

a« To develop a competence 
for critical thinldu^. 

b« To develop problem solving 
ability. 

c. To develop skills in 
thinking* studying, and 
learning. 

d« To make each student an 
independent learner. 



Specific Conls for an 
Experimental Course in 
American Political Behavior 
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economics, etc. These ob- 
jectives will not be met by 
this course. 



k. This course does not have an 
international component. 
The focus is entirely on 
American political behavior* 
Therefore, this objective 
will not be achieved. 

2. Cognitive Skills ; 

a-d. These four object iver aim 
essentially at the same ob- 
jective. They represent an 
aspiration to teach young- 
sters how to process data in 
order that they can arrive 
at warranted Judgments. Un- 
fortunately, typical civics 
coursefi have had high hopes 
and low achievement regard- 
ing these goals. 

We, r o, have high hopes and 
view the attainment of in- 
quiry cbj actives as abso- 
lutely vital to the success 
of this course. How we 
intend to accomplish inquiry 
goals is specified later in 
the section entitled ••in- 
quiry." Among the specific 
inquiry skills students 
will achieve are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) a capacity for asking 
the kinds of questions 
most likely to yield 
pertinent data; 
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Typical CoalB for Existing 
Courses in Ninth-grade Civics 



Specific Goals for an 
Experimental Course in 
American Political Behavior 



An ability to use a 
wide variety of sources, 
including books, charts » 
graphs, maps, documents, 
visuals, etc. 



Facility in both written 
and oral communication, 
including the acquisi*- 
tion and use of the 
specialized vocabulary 
of civics and govern- 
ment. 
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(2) a capacity to make in- 
ductive inferences 
from data; 

(3) a capacity to combine 
generalizations in 
order to produce 
plausible explanations; 

(4) a capacity to hypothe- 
size and plot invetti- 
gations to test hypothe- 
ses; 

(5) a capacity to exploit 
conceptual models for 
inquiry; 

(6) a capacity to discri- 
minate a:. )ng and to make 
Judgments e'bout des- 
criptive, explanatory, 
valuH, and prescriptive 
assertions. 

e« We shall encourage the use 
of resources already faoiiliar 
to most social studies teach^ 
ers, e.g. books, pamphlets, 
maps, charts, graphs. In 
addition, we shall introduce 
certain kinds of daca (e.g. 
demographic data), procedures 
for securing data (e.g. at- 
titude scales), and proce- 
dures for handling data (e.g. 
frequency distribution tables) 
that are rarely used in 
existing courses, 

f . We share with other courses 
in the curriculum this gen- 
eral goal of advancing stu- 
dents* facility in written 
and oral communication. By 
Imposing concepts from po- 
litical science upon stu- 
dents, they will not simply 
acquire new words: these 
concepts will enable them to 
derive enriched meaning from 
their political environment. 
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Typical Goals for Exlstltig 
Coursea in Ninth-grade Civics 



Ability to recognize prop- 
aganda technlquca. 



3. Affective Goala : 

a. To develop an appre** 
elation for our herl«- 
tage of free and 
democratic govern- 
ment. 

b. To develop a feeling of 
responsibility for active 
and Intelligent partici- 
pation In civic affairs. 

c. To develop a desire to 
become better acquainted 
with the problems of our 
democracy. 

d« To develop faith Id our 
ability to aolve our 
problems vlthln the 
framework of our form 
of government. 

e« To develop civic pride 
and responsibility. 

f . To create interest In 
clvlca and civic affairs • 

g. To develop better human 
relations. 



Specific Coals for an 
Experimental Course in 
American Political Behavior 



g. This course has no provision 
for the study of propaganda 
as a oeparate act. How- 
ever, che entire thrust of 
the course Is directed to- 
ward helping students to 
acquire a capacity to make 
sophisticated judgments 
about claims and assertions. 
In this way, we will meet 
the goals Implied in teach- 
ing about propaganda with- 
out setting It aside for 
special treatment. 

3. Affective Goals : 

a-g. All of these objectives are 
related to affecting stu- 
dents* attitudes toward 
democracy. We agree with 
the proponents of civic 
education that the over-rldlng 
objective of Instruction In 
political education In the 
affective realm Is to In- 
crease student acceptance of 
democracy. In our view 
democracy consists of two 
essential elements: major- 
ity rule and minority rights. 
Therefore, our courses should 
contribute to students* ac- 
ceptance of practices of 
majority rule and protection 
of minority rights. 

Certain attitudes seem to be 
necessary for majority rule 
to function properly. Citi- 
zens must believe that they 
can Influence decisions by 
government; citizens must 
be Interested In politics; 
and citizens must agree to 
accept the decisions made 
by the majority as legiti- 
mate and binding. 



Protection of minority rights 
requires that citizens strive 
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Typical CO0I0 for Existing 
Courggg in Hinth-^rftdg Civlca 



Specific Go«l0 for an 
Cieperiinentfll Course in 
Anericsn Political Behavior 
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to overcoM ethnocentrim 
sod to practice politics! 
tolerance. Citiiens oust 
slso be willing tc accept 
politicsl pluraliso. As 
politicsl cTtiicisa seens to 
inhibit ons*s ability to sc* 
cept oMjority rule and pro* 
tect ainority rights, schools 
should seek to reduce pollt* 
ical cyniciso by students, 
finally, cltiseos should 
desire to hsve evidence 
before askifig decislona. 
They should be unwilling to 
fora Judgoeota on the basis 
of prejudice, faith, or 
authority. Therefore, an 
appropriate attitudinal ob* 
Jectlve ^or courses In civics 
eiducarl^ la to foster de-* 
clalon processes bssed upon 
empirical evidence. 

In aussnary, th6 following 
atatements comprise the 
specific attitudinal objec* 
tivea of our ninth-grade 

courae: 

(1) To Increase a aense of 
political tifflcacy. 

(7) To Increaae political 
interi^at . 

(3) To Incresic the accept- 
ance of the legltljucy 
of specific majority 
drcislon-i&aklnR rl^hta. 

(4) T^ Incrrane political 
toleration. 

(5) To decrc/iji*» ethnocentrism. 

(6) To Incre^ne acceptance 
o( political pluralism. 

(7) To decraM political 
cynicism. 
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TyplMl Coals for Existing 
Courses In .Unth-grade C ivics 



Specific Goals for an 
Experlsdcntal Course in 
American Political Behavior 



(8) To increase acceptance 
of a scientific dis- 



position toward the 



validation of explana- 
tions about oolitical 
phenomena . 



General Description of the Co urse; 

The tvo-^seaeoter course in Anerican Political Behavior intended for 
ninth-grade students focuses on the political behavior of individual Anerl- 
cao cititens. Following a one-vtek introduction to the course in which the 
concept of political behavior is made clear, students will study four major 
units of work, each averaging eight to nine weeks in length. 

Unit I Is entitled "The Context of American Political Behavior." The 
overarching purposes of this unit are to Inform students of the social and 
phyaical context in which political behavior occurs, to make them familiar 
with the values and belief b lUaw wunstltute American political culture and 
the consequences such values and beliefs have for behavior, and to inform 
students about the process through which the political culture is learned and 
passed on. 

Students are introduced to a number of concepts, including, political 
culture, society, |>liyi»lcctl euviconment , social environment, status, role, 
symbol. Moreover, students are taught to uae a number of social science 
techniques to promote inquiry. Attitude scales and frequency distribution 
tables ara ir^^rely two of the devices introduced in this unit. The way these 
are to be used are carefully taught in order that students will be able to 
use them with more confidence later in the course. 

Investigation into values is picked up from the end of the first week 
and continued throughout thia unit. Studenta are taught to discriminate 
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between normative and empirical statements and are taught to be explicit 
about the criteria they are using to make Judgments about value claims. 
Case studies that require both empirical and normative analysis are the 
principal resource for instruction in how to inquire into values. 

Much of the data from which students will make Inferences and hypoth- 
esize about American political attitudes and beliefs will be drawn from the 
va1u(>a^ Attitudes, and beliefs of high school students. Various kinds of 
'^confrontation lessons/' including brief anecdotes, slide presentations, and 
role-playing episodes will be used to surface the attitudes and values of 
students. 

Unit II provides the opportunity for students to learn how Americans 
act in their role as citizenB, to study why they act as they do, and to con* 
aider whether they act in ways consistent with American Ideals of citizen 
participation. Students will look into the psychological, social, and 
situational factors that influence citizen behavior. The relative influ- 
ence on citizens played by such agencies as the mass media, political par- 
ties, and interest groups will be studied. A significant part of the unit 
will focus upon one kind of political behavior, voting behavior. 

Students will explore the various ways citizens can bring pressure to 
bear on chc system to gain favorable decisions. Students will read case 
studies illustrating successful tactics; near the close of the unit, they 
will play a simulation-game called **Inf luence** through which they can 
simulate what they have learned about the ways citizens can influence the 
political system. 

Existing courses In civics and government attempt to "sell" students 
on the importance of becoming active participants in the political process. 
Q This unit is not a **hard sell' for active participation. Students will 
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uBKta learn how Americans participate » why they are or are not active, how one 
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could become active and nake his Influence felt if he wanted to do so, and 
what the costs and rewards of political activity are. Obviously ^ we hope 
that through our approach students will become more Interested In politics 
and will have a greater sense of political efficacy. We do not disagree 
with t^«» objectives of existing civics courses, but we believe that the 
"preachment approach" is ineffective with adolescents. 

Unit III focuses upon individual citizens occupying "unofficial" polit- 
ical leadership roles, "unofficial" political leaders are defined a» citi- 
zens who exert political Influence beyond that of typical American citizens 
but who do not hold positions in government « This is one of the topics in 
political education most neglected by existing high school civics and govern- 
ment courses. Present courses focus upon citizens and occupants of- govern- 
ment positions. This Ignores many people who are not often recognized as 
holding political positions but who are> nonetheless. Immensely important 
in determining political decisions. Therefore, students will study com- 
munity elites, political parties. Interest groups, etc* They will investi- 
gate how people are recruited and trained for these "unofficial" leadership 
roles, how they exert influence, how they maintain their support and so on. 
Moreover, students will examine the costs and rewards for people who occupy 
such roles. 

Unit IV is about citizens who are "official" political leaders, those 
who are employed by government. Four types of official leaders are studied: 
bureaucrats, legislators, judges, and heads of executive branches of govern- 
ment. By organizing the study of leaders in this way, students will become 
more conscious of the functional relationship that exists among mayors, 
governors, and the President, for example. Bureaucrats are Ignored in most 
existing courses, despite the fact that there are more of them than there 
^ are other types of government personnel and despite the fact that citizens 
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normally have more contact with bureaucrats than with other government 
officials. While much Is known about bureaucrats and their role behavior, 
little of this knowledge Is available to students through existing courses. 

Throughout their study of the four types of official political leaders , 
bureaucrat, legislator. Judge, and executive, students are expected to seek 
answers to questions like the following: 

1« Who are official political leaders, and how are they recruited? 

2. What is their socio-economic background? 

3« How are they distinguished from the rest of the population by edu* 
cation, class, race, ethnic group, religious affiliation, etc.? 

4. How were they trained for their roles? What special training or 
skill is required? Are these skills widely shared by the populace 
as a whole? Are these skills natural or rare? Can they be culti- 
vated? 

5« What expectations does the polity make of them? 
6. How do they perceive their roles? 

?• What norms or rules guide or constrain their conduct? 

8. What do Americans demand in customs, habits, morality, etc. of 
their leaders? 

9. What are the costs and rewards of leadership? 

10. To what extent are leaders conditioned by their offices and to 
what extent is personality an Important factor? 

11. What personality characteristics seem to accompany various leader- 
ship roles? Do people seek these roles because of their natural 
personality or does the role determine their personality? 

12. Do national leaders differ as a group from state and local leaders? 
Do leaders tend to be different according to function — e.g. are 
governors different from legislators, from Judges, etc.? 

13. To what extent do men occupy various leadership roles during a 
lifetime? 

14. What happens to "retired" leaders? 

The goals we hope to accomplish are similar to those of existing civics 
O courses, although ve have Included some topics that many civics courses 
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Ignore and Ignored others that clvlca courses presently teach. The princl- 
pal difference between our course and the typical civics course lies In 
our perspective and the strategics we use to teach students. Some of the 
pedagogical Implications of our course are discussed In the following sec- 
tion* 

Some Essential Characteristics of the Course In American Political Behavior : 
There are a number of topics that dominate current writing and discus- 
sion on teaching the social studies. Among the most Important of these 
topics are the following: the structure of the discipline; the use of con- 
cepts in designing curriculum , teaching the processes or modes of inquiry in 
social studies; and the role of values in social studies instruction. In 
one way oic another, each social studies curriculum designer must come to 
terms with these Issues before proceeding with his own work. Some have 
turned their backs to one or more of them; others have tried to ascribe 
meaning to them that relates to their own curricular design. I have chosen 
to describe our approach to these issues at some length in this paper, not 
only because the reader has a right to know what we mean when we use these 
terms in curriculum design, but also because some discussion about these is- 
sues also clarifies aspects of our course in American Political Behavior. 
For the most part, this essay is based upon the assumption that the reader 
is more-or-less familiar with the debates that surround these issues. I 
have chosen to identify only our stance* 

Structure of ja discipline . Jerome Bruner^s book. The Process of Edu- 
cation , has had an enormous influence upon curriculum development efforts 
in the social studies. Bruner's notions about "structure" was one of the 
powerful ideas contained in this book. Bruner argued that every discipline 
has a way of approaching its subject matter, that the way a scholar studies 
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the subject matter of his discipline constitutes a kind of "structure of 
the discipline," and that the best way to teach children about a given dis- 
cipline is to teach them the structure of the dldclpllne. By graspiiiig the 
structure of a discipline, students have a handle for organizing data and 
making sense of the discipline. 

Bruner's views on "structure" have had both positive and negative ef- 
fects. Positively y his ideas have encouraged developers to search for new 
ways to organize or to structure subject matter* The negative contribution 
is not so much the fault of Bruner as it is the simplistic way in which his 
notion has been interpreted. It has led some to search for "the structure" 
o£ euch discipline, as if structure were something almost metaphysical — a 
kind of natural law — that once discovered would resolve all problems re- 
lating to selection of content. Certainly, Bruner never Intended this. 
Others understood that Bruner meant intellectual structures, patterns of 
organization that scholars have constructed in their own minds through their 
experience that enable them to order the data in their own fields. This 
understanding led some curriculum developers to ask scholars in each of the 
social science disciplines to identify the structure that characterized each 
discipline in order that the curriculum designer might begin his work with 
greater confidence. While this undoubtedly brings the currlculiim designer 
more closely in step with Bruner, it too represents a naive view of intel- 
lectual activity In each of the social science disciplines. The problem 
stems from a misreading of what a "structure" is. 

Tc the extent that a structure can be identified in a discipline, it 
simply represents the current theory that some scholars use to order what 
is currently known about their field. In social science, there Is no wide- 
spread agreement on such theories nor do scholars normally try to force such 




agreement. They know that theories or structures serve the purpose of 
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enabling a scholar to keep In mind a great mass of data while thinking about 
very little at a time. A scholar uses theory to help him learn more, as 
he learns, he will constantly need to revise his theory. In short, struc- 
ture is not a "thing" waiting to be discovered; it is a way to organize 
existing knowledge in a field to advance knowledge. A given structure is 
to be judged as good or bad according to its utility in achieving its pur- 
pose. 

Anyone who has paid any attention to developments in political science 
knows that it is impossible to identify "the structure of political sci- 
ence." The number of "structures" is at least as large as the variety of 
scholars who call themselves political scientists. Under the umbrella of 
the American Political Science Association are found political philosophers, 
historians, sociologists, psychologists, politicians, and many more. Their , 
views on what political science is vary enormously. Therefore, one search- 
ing for the btructure of political science is doomed for disappointment. 

Nevertheless, it is possible "to structure" political science. One 
can Identify an aspect of political science that is deemed worthy to teach, 
and it is possible to bring data relating to this aspect of political sci- 
ence Into some sort of order. Uhlle there are no overarching theories or 
structures jf political science to which all scholars agree » there are a 
number of middle-range theories that some scholars have found to provide 
utility in advancing knowledge about politics. Such mlddle«*range theories 
"structure" or organize concepts that political scientists have found use- 
ful for acquiring greater meaning from political phenomena. These concepts 
contribute to low-level theories and are generated by theory. Therefore, 
while there is no one "structure" in political science waiting in the wings 
until the curriculum designer calls it to front stage to be taught to all 
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children, there are a number of concepts that political scientists have 
Invented or borrowed that aid them In their work. These concepts are worth 
knowing; they can be related to each other; and they can form the basis of 
an organized study of civics and government In the schools. 

Concepts , It is Important to be clear what a concept Is. It Is a name 
for a class of things or events. It Is a category. Revolution Is a con- 
cept, the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the Russian Revolution 
are events, not concepts. The concept of revolution has been Invented to 
classify particular events or things such as the French Revolution and the 
Russian Revolution. Without concepts there would be no way to process, 
store, and retrieve data; and we would be overwhelmed by the data pressing 
In on us, 

A simple concept such as mother, for example, permits us to make a 
number of assumptions about a particular woman, once we have learned she Is 
a mother. We know that she has children, probably is married, is beyond 
puberty, and likely receives gifts on Mother's Day. 

Concepts may be held at varying levels of sophistication. At thet 
simplest level they enable us to make gross judgments and comparisons. As 
our ability to use the concept grows, so also do the levels of meaning. 
The concepts "house" and "home" may at one level refer to the same object. 
However, a woman might refuse to sell her home but be eager to sell her 
house. The title of the well**known book A House is Not a^ Home seems strange 
to some but conveys meaning to others who know what is Implied by the con- 
cepts. 

An anecdote may further illustrate the point. According to this account, 
a woman was walking down the sidewalk in an eastern city. Glancing across 
the street, she saw her friend rushing down the opposite sidewalk. Cutting 
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across the street, the first woman stopped her friend and asked; 

*Vhat Is the matter? You appear as If you have Just received 
tragic news.** 

"I've just left my son's psychiatrist. He told me that Johnny 
has an Oedipus complex/' 

'*0€'dlpus, SchmoedlpusI What is important is that Johnny is a 
good boy» and he loves his mother!" 

This joke is humorous only to one who knows what an Oedipus ccxnplex is. It 
is not humorous to a child or to an adult who knows nothing about psychology 
or "Oedipus Rex." Knowing the concept Oedipus complex enables one to as- 
cribe meaning to the anecdote • It may also be true that a psychiatrist 
would see more meaning in the anecdote than a layman who has only a vague 
notion concerning what the term means. 

It is Important to note that the term Oedipus complex is an Intellec- 
tual Invention used to describe a particular form of psychological behavior. 
As a scientific concept, it has meaning only because scientists mean some- 
thing when they use It. If scientists learn that the concept no longer is 
useful, I.e. new information indicates the term Is not so valid as previously 
believed), scientists will either replace it with a more useful concept or 
change what they mean when they use It. Of course, laymen will likely con- 
tinue to use it long after it has been declared useless by science. 

The concept totalitarianism Illustrates this point in political sci- 
ence. Totalitarianism was Invented by political scientists in the 1950 's to 
enable scholars to classify data that was known about real political sys- 
tesis. Tiie concept followed the real conditions and was Invented as a way 
of thinking about these systems. In the last few years, as additional In- 
formation about these real systems has become available, the concept of to- 
talitarianism has been under attack by scholars. This has led some political 
O scientists to discontinue using the term, while others have sought to bring 
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the concept Into line with new knowledge. It Is Important to note that 
It was in part the invention of the concept of totalitarianism that led 
to Investigations that produced data leading to an attack on the concept, 
therehy requiring a new meaning for the term. 

Some concepts that we use regularly are so vague that they either have 
to be qualified or we have to make assumptions about the knowledge and at- 
titudes of the listener in order for them to have any real meaning. For 
example, all that is known for certain about someone who is described as a 
"loyal American" is that he is a citizen of the United States. We know 
nothing about his values, attitudes, beliefs, and political behavior unless 
we know a great deal about the person who is describing him. Such terms as 
"liberal" and "conservative" are often used to classify people, ideas, and 
programs. These terms are so slippery, so open to multiple meanings, that 
they are practically useless to political scientists seeking to explain 
political phenomena, unless each time they are used they are given specific, 
contextual definitions. One of the reasons terms such as "liberal" and 
"conservative" are so slippery is that they represent a tangle of both 
normative and empirical assertions. One of the tasks of political scien- 
tists is to Invent concepts that enable them to classify and organize data 
more precisely and thereby enable them to derive more meaning from polit- 
ical behavior. 

The fundamental purpose of formal education is to enable students to 
acquire batteries of concepts that enable them to derive more meaning from 
their experience and the experience of others. Robert Hanvey argues that 
the essential difference between the "educated" and the "uneducated" man 
is that the former sees more meanings . The difference between a specialist 
and a layman in any field is that the specialist sees more meaning, because 
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he has access to concepts that are denied the layman. When I complain to 
my doctor that I seem to "have caught a bug," he recognizes thla as a "folk 
description" of my malady. Through his own analysis, he will acquire a far 
more sophisticated description of my illness that he can subsequently com- 
municate with rich meaning to other doctors. He may tell me that. Indeed, 
I do have a "bug," merely because he assumes that I am unable to cope with 
a higher level of abstraction. Ifovever, suppose che same doctor wishes to 
describe the performance of his "sick" television set to a repairman trained 
in electronics. The doctor will probably be reduced to a "folk description," 
indicating perhaps that his T.V. has a "bug" in the wiring. 

Political scientists and other social scientists have invented and 
borrowed concepts that are often unfamiliar to laymen and that enable schol- 
ars to see more meaning in political phenomena than do lajnnen. The principal 
task of teachers in courses in civics and government is to transmit as many 
of these concepts as possible to children in order that they may begin to 
derive greater meaning from political society. 

Unfortunately, the growing interest In teaching concepts has led some 
teachers to claim that they no longer teach facts; they teach concepts, 
without knowing the difference between the two. They must learn that con* 
cepts are simply intellectual inventions that are useful and valid only so 
long as they can be used successfully. Concepts found useful today may be 
deemed useless tomorrow. Concepts should be learned for what they are — 
intellectual tools that enable us to classify and organize data and to direct 
our investigation. Many of the concepts that political scientists use today 
were not used ten years ago. Doubtless many in use today will not be re- 
tained into the next decade. 

The foregoing discussion is not meant to imply that teachers do not 
^R^Cie concepts each day in their instruction on civics and government • The 
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essential problem Is that many teachers are unaware that they are teaching 
concepts and ^.herefore do the task poorly; moreover, many of the concepts 
they teach are of relatively low order, are relatively useless when com- 
pared to others, and often are already possessed by students prior to en-* 
rolling xa the course, thereby making such Instruction redundant. 

An Illustration may clarify this matter. In talks to high school 
teachers during the past months I have used the following chart: 



DOCTOR SHERIFF 

CONGRESSMAN 

GOVERNOR MINISTER 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

NEWSPAPER EDITOR 

TOim BANKER PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL COMI^lAl^DER, AlfERICAN LEGION 
ARMY GENERAL MAYOR 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
COUNTY JUDGE 



I inform teachers that these various occupational and avocatlonal roles may 
be classified according to a political point of view, and I ask teachers 
to classify the various terms into categories (concepts) that have political 
connotations. 

First of all^ ».iany teachers decide that doctor, minister, town banker, 
and newspaper editor are not political roles. Therefore, a common kind of 
categorization frequently suggested is ••political and non-political." Some 
teachers will take the •'political'* roles, i,e. excluding the four occupations 
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noted above, and categorize them according to "levels** of goveriiment, i.e. 
local, state, and national. Others will categorize them according to 
"branches" of government, l,e* executive, le^^lslatlve, and Judicial. Some 
will classify them according to how they gain political positions. I.e. 
elected and appointed leaders. A few vrlll use the term "Interest group" 
and place the National Commander of the American Legion In that category • 

With a few exceptions, the categories noted above exhaust the ones of- 
fered by high school teacuers of civics and government. This is not sur- 
piclslng. These are the categories contained In their civics and government 
books. These are the categories they learned In school and are the ones 
they teach their students, 

I recently used this same chart with a social studies education class 
at Indiana University, For the most part, the pattern of response was 
Identical to that of high school teachers. There was one exception. One 
young man offered entirely different categories. Among his categories were 
the following: 

1, political soclallzers : newspaper editor, minister, school board 
member 

2, community elites : doctor, banker, minister, editor 

3, pattern maintenance : sheriff, army general 

Upon Investigation I learned that he had earned approximately 20 hours of 
college credit In political science. He saw meaning In these terms that 
escaped h'^.s classmates. For example, he jaw the banker, doctor, and minister 
as playing potential political roles while others had ruled them out. Hav- 
ing more political concepts enabled him to derive greater meaning from the 
data revealed in the chart. 

The course in American Political Behavior seeks to translate concepts 
used by political scientists in their study of political behavior into terms 
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nlnth-graacts can understand » to structure these concepts Into a course of 
study — I.e. to brlnp, concepts Into some logical and scientific relation- 
ship to each other — to Impose these concepts on students » sod to provide 
practice in their proper use by planning investigations through which the 
concepts arc toadc operational. Once students gain control ot these concepts, 
they will have Increased sensitivity toward what is political in their social 
environment. The pedagOf^lcal strategy tliat will be adopted in each case 
will be the one that classroom trials of the oaterials indicates is the one 
tnoqt likely to fix the concept for students successfully. All the concepts 
will not be Inposed in the same way. Two illustrations may reveal some of 
the Variety of strategies that arc utillced. 

During the first week of the course, teachers will iiapose ihe concept 
of **p^' ^^i<^<^l^ behavior /' Since the course is about Ai&erlcan political be-* 
havior, It sC^s only fair *^o let the students in on what they will be 
studying for the following 36 weeks. More Importantly , once students grasp 
this concept p subsequent materials will be easier for them to understand. 

The tena '^political behavior** is defined on the first day. There is 
some danger in this, because while it is possible to define concepts, it is 
not really possible to specify iDcaning. What political behavior means to a 
student win Oevelop as he acquires experience in using the concept. However, 
students cannot begin to work with the term until an operational definition 
is provldc<l. In addition, we indicate definition? ^or *'prlvate** political 
behavior and ''public* political behavior. 

On thi' second day, studentn are confronted with five, brief anecdotes 
that they arc to analyze according to certain criteria ^ vcn to them. This 
includer* catcKorlr inr< tlie political *ict;; according to whether they are es- 
sentially '^private** or **publlc'* political acts. On the third day, folloiring 
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a brief description of how one might classify political acts Into rough 
stages leading to decision-making and following upon a description of the 
way In which political scientists conduct ''observations'' of political be- 
havior, otudents are asked to "observe** a political act and report their 
observations according to the criteria previously established. 

On the fourth day» students are asked to read a case study Involving 
a series of political acts spanning one week In an Indiana community that 
resulted In the decision by the school board to fire a high school English 
teacher, a decision prompted In part by political statements of the English 
teacher that were unacceptable to the community. Students analyze this case 
study according to criteria regarding political behavior that they have 
used on the three previous days. The case study affords the opportunity 
for them to apply the criteria learned earlier to a more complex situation* 
While there are other objectives In mind during this first week, a primary 
objective is to Impose the concept political behavior in such a way that 
the student can use it confidently and build upon it throughout the course. 

Not all concepts are Introduced and taught in the same way. For ex- 
ample, before students are Introduced to the concept **politlcal culture," 
they read three open-ended anecdotes relating to three types of political 
situations that are found in all societies. The students are asked to 
conclude the open-ended anecdotes by answering the question "What will hap- 
pen next?" The expectation is that they will respond to the anecdotes In 
terms of their own political culture. After completing each of the anec- 
dotes, students, are presented with two brief ethnographic descriptions that 
show how individuals from two different societies typically cope with the 
political situations that were described in the open-ended episodes. Stu- 
dents are asked to compare and contrast these ethnographic descriptions with 
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their responses to the open-ended anecdotes. Next, they are asked to specu- 
late about why different groups of people may typically respond In very dif- 
ferent ways to a common political problem* We expect that these speculations 
could become ''Intuitive leaps" whereby students will begin to think in terms 
of cultural influences upon behavior prior to undergoing a systematic study 
of political culture. Thus, the open-ended anecdotes and the following 
ethnographic descriptions are made to serve a heuristic function for the 
students. They trigger insight into the interrelationship between polit- 
ical culture and political behavior. This confrontation episode is followed 
by a careful study of the interrelationship of political culture and polit- 
ical behavior. 

We do not feel bound by an ideology regarding what pedagogical strategy 
to use each day. We intend to be eclectic, adopting whatever strategy seems 
most likely to achieve our objective. For example, "discovery exercises" 
will be used when it suits our purpose; but it is pointless and Inefficient 
to use discovery strategies to get at definitions, for example. If a stu- 
dent requires certain information before he can engage in a successful in- 
vestigation, we will provide whatever Is necessary for him to know. 

Inquiry . Social studies teachers and curriculum directors know there 
is more to teaching social studies than teaching "content." Teaching stu- 
dents how to solve "problems" and developing skills of "critical thinking" 
are often viewed as important for students* development in social studies 
as teaching "facts" from history and social science. Beginning around 1963 
more was heard about teaching the "modes of inquiry" of historians and social 
scientists. This notionv associated with many of the new social studies 
curriculum development projects, probably was borrowed from the various 
science curriculum development projects that preceded Project Social Studies. 
"^The science projects provided unusual opportunities for students to conduct 
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scientific Investigations. A desire to emulate the science projects has 
contributed some new approaches to teaching social studies that clearly dis- 
tinguishes the '^new social studies" from the old. It also gave rise to 
terms that have become associated with this general mood or approach, terms 
such as "the Inductive approach," "discovery approach/* and "Inquiry ap- 
proach." 

As a device for attacking the social studies curriculum development 
projects,, some critics have charged that the projects seem Intent on train- 
Ing all students to be historians or social scientists. In fact, the Intent 
of the projects seems to be that of operatlonallzlng In very specific ways 
the more general concern others have left for the problem-solving and criti- 
cal-thinking skills of students. The Interest in Inquiry Is, In effect, a 
recognition that all students should learn how to process social science 
data, should learn the basic rules entailed by logic and empirical Investi- 
gation, should know something about how assertions and claims can be sub- 
stantiated. IJhat Is strikingly different about the projects Is that rather 
than have students memorize ''six-steps" defined as the "scientific method," 
the projects systematically construct classroom exercises that enable stu- 
dents to acquire the rudimentary skills of logical thinking and empirical 
investigation. 

It Is important to note that for inquiry to occur, one must Inquire into 
something . To make inquiry 9imn1_y a skill one learns, separating it from 
substantive knowledge, is as foolish as another idea contained in the once- 
popular cliche: "We teach students not subjects." Of course, we teach stu- 
dents; but we must teach them something. Of course, it is Important to en- 
gage in inquiry, but there must be an object for the inquiry. The object of 
our Inquiry is American political behavior. We Intend to teach students some 
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of the specific techniques that are used by political scientists when they 
engage In political Inquiry, as well as the logic of explanation and the 
basic approaches to the validation of propositions that are the same for 
every discipline that purports to be scientific. [A detailed discussion 
regarding the rules and procedures for scientific Investigation are beyond 
the scope of this paper* A few useful references for the reader who might 

o 

wish to explore this matter further are noted below. ] 

Throughout this course, students will learn how information relating to 
American political behavior is acquired, how it is organized, how generaliza-^ 
tlons are validated; and so on. As the content of the course is structured, 
so too is the inquiry process. Students must be trained in the techniques 
of social science inquiry in a careful and systematic way. For example, 
ninth-grade students must learn how to organize and categorize data before 
they can be asked to make inferences from the data. We shall teach students 
step-by-step how to conduct social science inquiry. By the end of the 
course, students should be able to conduct small, simple investigations 
largely on their own. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of the course in American Polit-* 
leal Behavior is the use of laboratory exercises. These exercises are the 
social science equivalent of the types of laboratory experiments that regu- 
larly occur in chemistry, physics, or biology classrooms. Each week the 
teacher is provided with controlled social science experiments to conduct, 
generally in class but on occasion in the field. Students will record their 
observations and interpretations in laboratory manuals. 

^Frohock, Fred The Nature of Political Inquiry . Homewood, Illinois: 
The Dorsey Press, 1967, Hullfish. H. Gordon, and Smith, Philip G. Reflec- 
tive Thinking : The Method of Education . New York: Dodd, Mead fit Company, 
1965, Kaplan, Abraham. The Conduct of Inquiry . San Francisco: Chandler 
Q Publishing Co., 1964: Meehan, Eugene J. The Theory and Method o f Political 
ER^C Analysis . Homewood: The Dorsey Press, 1965. 
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It is important to discriminate this use of the term ''laboratory ' in 
civic education from another kind of civic education laboratory made popular 
in the 1950 *s. The Citizenship Education Project located at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University contributed significantly to the notion that stu- 
dents should learn about citizenship by taking a more active part in school 
and community affairs. To further this goal, the community was conceived of 
as a ''laboratory.' A laboratory practice contained four essential charac- 
teristics: 1) Students were to deal with real situations. Rather than par- 
ticipate in mock elections in the school, for example, they were to partici- 
pate actively in actual election campaigns, 2) Students were to secure in- 
formation first hand. Rather than rely entirely upon books for information, 
they were to ask public officials directly for information they desired, 
3) The task to be accomplished was less important than what was learned by 
doing the task. It was argued that the best way for students to learn about 
democracy was by taking part in it, 4) Related to the above, students were 

to take action. They were to make up their minds about an issue and then 

9 

try to push it through to a successful conclusion. 

Our notion of a "laboratory" is quite different. Without deciding on 
the merits of th^ idea that students learn best by taking an active part in 
community affairs, we know from experience that it is practically impossible 
to have students released from school on a regular basis to accomplish what 
the Citizenship Education Project would have students do. If such activities 
are reserved for after school time, the problem of what to do in class re- 
mains. Moreover y parents as well as public officials quickly complain if 

Three sources are especially useful for a description of the work of 
the Citizenship Education Project, They are: Resources for Citizenship . 
New York Colurbia University, 1955: Laboratory Practices in C itizenship , 
New York; Columbia University, 1958; and Vincentj William S. and others. 
Building Better Programs in Citizenship , New York: Columbia University, 
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students seem to be demanding constantly the attention of government employees. 
Another kind of laboratory experience can be created within the classroom. 

It might be useful to describe one laboratory exercise in order to make 
more clear what we are about. The reader is asked to understand that this 
classroom exercise is taken out of context; much will have preceded and set 
the stage for this lesson; much more follows f;o complete operations only 
initiated in this lesson. This exercise occurs during the fifth week of the 
course and is a part of a section on politic^-l culture that is a major 
division of Unit I entitled the "Context of American Political Behavior." 
This lesson has three major goals: to impose the concept of political sym- 
bols, to further students' skill at making Inferences from data* and to en- 
able students to offer hypotheses relating to the sources of political so- 
cialization that will provide the impetus for future investigation. 

The class begins by the teacher distributing to each student a typical 
Likert-type scale that is reproduced in part below: 



Directions: You will be shown ten pictures of objects that may or 

may not have something to do with the way you think about 
politics and your political behavior. On this page are 
ten reaction scales which can help you to measure your 
political feeling about the objects in each of these ten 
pictures. Place a check mark in one of the five spaces 
in each of the scales below in order to show how you 
feel about the objects in each of the ten pictures. 



1. / I i i i / 

Very Bad Bad Little Or Good Very Good 

Feeling Feeling No Feeling Feeling Feeling 

2. L L L L L / 

Very Bad Bad Little Or Good Very Good 

Feeling Feeling No Peeling Feeling Feeling 



. . . . and so on through number ten. 
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Students are shown ten, 35mni, color slides that are pictures of political 
symbols. The pictures are as follows: 1) American Flag; 2) Coiranunlst 
Chinese Flag; 3) Statue of Liberty; 4) Presidential Seal; 5) Lenin Medal; 
6) Nazi Poster; 7) U.S. Marine Monument; 8) Soviet Political Rally; 9) Presi- 
dent Johnson; 10) St. Basil's Cathedral. As each slide Is shown, each stu- 
dent marks his reaction to the slide by checking one of f;he blanks on the 
reaction scale. 

Aft^r all the slides have been shown, the teacher distributes the stu- 
dents* reaction scales among the class members so that no student knows 
whose scale he has. Together with the class the teacher builds a frequency 
distribution table of class responses to each picture, recording the data on 
a transparency projected on a screen behind the teacher. The data from a 
typical class of 25 students Is as follows; 

TABULATIONS OF REACTIONS TO POLITICAL SYMBOLS 
Symbol Reaction Scale 



VBF BF LNF GF VGF 



1. 


American Flag 








10 


15 


2. 


Communist Chinese Flag 


10 


12 


3 






3. 


Statue of Liberty 








18 


7 


4. 


Presidential Seal 






5 


15 


5 


5. 


Lenin Medal 


4 


15 


6 






6 = 


Nazi Poster 


0 


8 


15 






7. 


U.S. Marine Montment 






4 


18 


3 


8. 


Soviet Political Rally 




10 


15 






9. 


President Johnson 


1 


2 


2 


15 


5 


10. 


St. Basil's Cathedra^ 




2 


?2 


1 
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After the data has been assembled in a manner similar to that shown 
above, the teacher asks students, *'What do you conclude from this data?" 
For most ninth-grade students this represents a leap they are unable to take. 
Therefore, rather than simply encourage guessing, the teacher helps stu-- 
dents build the little bridges that make such a long leap unnecessary. 

The teacher may run the slides through the projector again, asking 
students to note the characteristics of the slide that prompted their reac- 
tions. The American flag, the Statue of Liberty, and some others are ob- 
vious and require little z^flectlon. The slide of President Johnson always 
triggers diffuse reactions. A minority react to him as a person, and their 
marks are therefore based upon whether they like him as a man. A few stu* 
dents see him as a partisan leader; .therefore. Democrats tend to rate him 
high while Republicans rank him low. The majority of students, however, see 
him as the President, the chief representative of the United States. They 
assign feelings to him that they hold for their country. 

Some slides rarely trigger a strong response. For example, most ninth-* 
graders do not recognize St. Basil* a cathedral. One girl who noted the 
crosses on the tower, thereby recognizing it as a church, marked it "good." 
When she was told that St. Basil's is on Red Square in Moscow, she asked 
that her mark on that slide be changes from "good" to "bad." Nevertheless » 
most students mark pictures that they fall to recognize as "little or no 
feeling." 

After showing the slides a second time, providing an opportunity for 
students to explain why they reacted as they did, it is but a short step 
for them to conclude that the pictures represent feelings they have about 
their country and its opponents. They recognize that they have assigned 
meaning to the pictures. The slides symbolize social institutions and pro- 




cesses that they either respect or despise. The students are able to reach 
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this idee essentially on their own» although the teacher may have to help 
construct a definition for the term symbol that can be made operational 
throughout the rest of the course. 

Although the students now understand that the symbols represent feelings 
they have 9 they have not explained why they hold such feelings. We hove 
found it useful to draw three boxes » one each around the "good" and "very 
good/' the ••bad" and "very bad," and the "little or no feeling" categories. 
The teacher asks his students to study the symbols represented by each of 
these gross categories and to explain what they have in common. Students 
quickly see that the slides marked "good" and "very good" have something to 
do with the United States; the slides marked "bad" aud "very bad" ~ repre- 
sented primarily by Communist and Nazi symbols — all stand for perceived 
current or post enemies of the United States; and the "little or no feeling" 
slides were those that students did not recognize. Many ninth-grade students 
attach Utile meaning to the Nazi symbol. For them, it is only an historic 
symbol, when they recognize it at all. 

When I have used this lesson with youngsters, I have asked them whether 
they think other American students would respond much as they did? Ameri- 
can adults? They conclude that their responses are probably in line with 
other Americans. Thereafter, the dialogue often has assumed the following 
form: 

Teacher: How do you think Soviet students would react to these same 
slides, if I were to show them to the students at Moscow 
High School? 

Student: Well, they would react quite differently — just the opposite 
from lis. They would mark the American symbols "bad" or "very 
bad" and the Communist symbols "good" or "very good." 

Teacher: Why? You thought all American students would react in much 
the same way. Why do you think Soviet students would react 
so differently from you? 
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Student: Because from the moment they are bom they are taught to 
hate the United States and love Communism and the Soviet 
Union. They learn this at home from their parents, from 
their teachers at school—-. 

Teacher: How did you learn to respect the American symbols and dislike 
the Conmiunlst ones? 

Student: Well , I guess we were taught to believe this way. 

Teacher: How? 

Student: By our parents, teachers, at church, and In Boy Scouts, and~- 

Teacher: Let's write each of these on the board and try to think of 

other people or Institutions that Influence how v« think po* 
lltlcally. 

The first part of this lesson Is primarily an inductive exercise. The 
slides provoke the students into surfacing their own political attitudes; 
the teacher records them on a frequency distribution table; and students are 
led to make inferences on the basis of the data. 

The dialogue described above represents another type of thinking. Stu« 
dents are engaged in retroductlve thinking, hypothesizing, or what some have 
referred to as "intuitive leaping. V The data does not suggest the dourcee 
of political socialization; but the data, together with the children's ex- 
perience, and the right questions by a teacher creates the conditions that 
lead to profitable hypothesizing. By the close of this lesson students are 
ready to pose hypotheses regarding the agents of political socialization and 
to map strategies leading to the testing of these hypotheses. 

It is important to note that the teacher is largely in control of the 
operation. For the most part, the responses of students — at least the 
direction of response — are predictable. This means that we can design a 
laboratory exercise and provide Instructions for teachers with considerable 
confidence that the lesson will proceed in a predictable course. The chem* 
istry teacher and the biology teacher demand even more predictability or they 
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would often lack the security necessary to conduct laboratory Investigations 
with students. Inquiry Is often a problem to social studies teachers because 
they lack the knowledge enabling them to predict where the Investigation 
might lead. Controlled laboratory exercises of the kind described above 
provide a needed training and experience for students while avoiding unrea* 
sonable demands on teachers. 

Values . Value claims permeate political discourse. The American sys- 
tem of government was established to secure "life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness"; each of these concepts entail value Judgments. Regime poli<- 
cles are defended and attacked according to whether they appear to support 
or undermine basic American values. 

In the American Political Behavior course values are treated as one of 
the elements of the American political culture. Students will study those 
political values that seem more or less universals in American culture as 
well as mnny of the '^lues held by sub-groups^ Students will learn the 
degree to which values influence behavior. Moreover, they will learn how 
values are transmitted in a society. The early part of the course affords 
opportunities for students to surface their own political values, enabling 
them to compare their values with those held by other groups in America and 
abroad and to use their values as data from which generalizations about 
American polltic^d culture can be made. 

In keeping with the behavioral approach, stude ts will learn to dis* 
criminate between statements of fact and statements of value and to recog** 
n±ze the difference between empirical explanation and ethical evaluation. 
While making observations or stating inferences from data, students will 
learn to separate what is from how they would like it to be. 

The tjn^ical civics course preaches American values and provides little 
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opportunity for students to Jnqulre into political values. Aa most students 
have acquired fundamental American political values by the ninth grade, 
preaching these values merely contributes to the redundancy of existing 
courses. Conducting inquiries into political values need not result in 
iconoclasm. Although preaching values at the ninth grade might be useless 
because It Is redundant, a conscious attempt by a teacher to overturn chil- 
dren's political values is totally Indefensible. Nevertheless, teachers 
can provide opportunities for students to acquire greater understanding of 
the values they hold by enabling them to consider acting according to their 
values • 

A.1 illustration may clarify this issue. Americans value the right to 
vote for candidates of their choice. This value may be viewed as a sub- 
value of a set of values relating to the majority rule principle entailed 
by the democratic process. Civics teachers are rarely content with having 
students value the right to vote; in addition, they attempt to sell students 
on their obligation or duty to vote. Despite generations of civics and gov- 
ernment teachers preaching the citizen's responsibility to vote, many Ameri- 
cans — frequently more than one-half of the eligible voters — fail to vote 
in elections. 

We shall approach this Issue a bit different from that approach taken 
by the typical civics course. In Unit I students will explore American po- 
litical values 9 including the right to vote. The second unit focuses on 
the ways in which Americans participate in politics, including as voters. 
Students will quickly learn that the fact of voter participation in this 
country is not the same as the ideal. Why reality is less than that pro- 
fessed by American ideals will be the subject of student investigation. 

Suppose that students learn that lack of incentive and lack of informa- 
ERJC tion are two important explanations for low citizen participation as voters. 
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Students night wish to consider policies that might add Incentive to the 
voting act and policies that ensure more political Information for potential 
voters • 

In a recent election In a large mldwestem city approximately 80 per 
cent of the eligible voters cast their ballots. This Is an unusually high 
percentage for an American election. As each voter left the polls » he was 
given a dozen eggs. No one asked the voter how he voted, but few doubted 
which political organization provided the eggs. The leader of the political 
organization was re-elected mayor by a large margin. In an earlier elec** 
tlon In the same city, voters were given chances on color television sets. 
It Is likely that these rewards added to the voter's Incentive to cast his 
ballot. If lack of Incentive Is one cause for a poor voter turnout » should 
voters be paid for voting or non-voters be fined for staying away? 

In certain communist countries It Is a common practice to have regular 
meetings of citizens in the neighborhood » on the farm. In the factory » at 
school, and so on. These weekly meetings provide an opportunity to further 
the political education of the masses. If American citizens fall to vote 
because they lack Information, a law requiring that every Amerloin adult 
attend a political discussion group once a week In order that ho might be-* 
come better acquainted with political Issues might contribute to greater 
citizen participation as voters. 

Of course, we are not advocating either of the above policies or any 
other policy that might increase voter turnout. The illustration was offered 
merely to reveal one way that students can move from a description of what 
is to a discussion of what should be. Policy issues rise naturally from 
an examination of American political behavior. For exanqple. Unit I makes 
clear that both loyalty to the political system and the right to dissent to 
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reglae pollclM are cherished Afflerlcan political values. The conteoporary 
period is one in which these two values not only create conflict within the 
body politic, but also conflict within the heurts of inany thoughtful Amerl* 
caus. To avoid such issues would be unthinkable. 

It is unlikely that our approach to the study of values will contri-^ 
bute to reaolving questions regarding the optimum way to study values. 
Philosophers have been unable to agree on an answer to this problem. Never*- 
theless, it is not necessary to wait until this issue is resolved before 
students are encouraged to conduct Inquiries into value questions. 

If students can learn to avoid confusing normative statements with fac- 
tual ones* to avoid making factual conclusions from normative premises and 
vice-versa » to examine the consequences of value choices* and to look for 
and to make judgments about the premises upon which value claimo are made* 
considerable progress will have occurred. Making students alert to the 
role values play in political behavior and helping them to acquire some 
skill in making Judgments about various value claims should be a significant 
contribution to a civic education that has heretofore largely turned its back 
on this matter. 

Pilot Trials and Evaluation of Project Materials : 

An experimental curriculum development center must treat its product as 
an experiment. Once oblectives have been clarified and materials prepared 
to meet these objectives, the entire package must undergo rigorous trial and 
evaluation to learn if the progrss Is effective. Because they are often 
reluctant to release their work until it has been proved* curriculum direc* 
tors have gained some notoriety among teachers who clamor for the experimental 
materials at an early stage of their development. Unlike textbook publishers 
O who generally make no claims about the effectiveness of their books — 
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except by occasional testimonials from satisfied customers — curriculum 
project directors strive to prepare packages that are tested again and again 
under varying circumstances until finally they can say with confidence: 
'*If our course Is used in the way we prescribe with X kind of students* we 
predict that It will achieve Y results/* It is then left to the customer 
to decide if he has X kind of students and whether he wants Y results. 

The ideal setting for curriculum development is one in which the de-- 
veloper can try his course — in segments and as a whole » revising and test- 
ing, over and over again — until he is satisfied that it will perform suc- 
cessfully in the hands of others. In fact, such ideal settings rarely occur. 
Developers are faced by time and budgetary limitations. Therefore, compro- 
mises are made in order to abide by the provisions of contracts. While a 
developer aoutd announce at the end of an extended contract that he has 
nothing to release to the public because he has not had sufficient success 
in proving his product:, in fact there is subtle pressure to produce some- 
thing at the end of the contract. Developers feel at least two tugs: one 
to continue writing, testing, and evaluating until they are completely satis- 
fied with the result; and another tug to finish the job. 

Curricultm development is a process that passes through five stages: 
1) stating assumptions » defining objectives, designing and blueprinting 
the package; 2) writing materials aimed at achieving stated objectives; 3) 
pilot testing of the course followed by revisions and additional trials until 
the package la pronounced ready; 4) evaluating the package through use by 
teachers not Involved in the earlier atagea of development; 5) making final 
revisions and submitting final report. The ninth-grade course in American 
Political Behavior has passed through stage one. Our assumptions, objec- 
tives » and course design were described earlier In this paper. We are cur- 
rently operating in stage two. Course materials are being prepared for pilot 
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trials scheduled to begin in September, 1968« During the current year bits 
and pieces of thp course are being tried with ninth-graders in order to 
gain early feedback regarding the difficulty of the materials. 

The academic year 1968-1969 constitutes stage three in the development 
of the American Political Behavior course • The pilot trials will proceed 
on two fronts. Mr. Patrick and I will teach one class of Bloomington 
ninth-grade students using the experimental materials. This should afford 
us immediate, direct, and daily feedback on the course. It is quite p'>s- 
sible to begin the revision of a segment of the course within minutes of 
the time it was taught. A trained classroom observer will attend each ses-* 
slon of our class, maintaining a log on both teacher and students. Audio 
tapes and video tapes will also be used for analysis of the class. We hope 
through these techniques and others to devise a feedback design that will 
enable us to spot weaknesses in the program quickly and efficiently. 

The assistance of regular classroom teachers becomes indispensaule 
to curriculum development during stage three. During 1968-1969, the 
American Political Behavior course will be piloted in approximately 20 
classrooms in other parts of the country. The pilot teachers who will 
teach these materials will have been trained in a seven-week institute 
at Indiana University during summer, 1968. Teachers attending the insti- 
tute will earn four hours graduate credit in Government while receiving 
instruction on American Political Behavior from a political scientist, 
and they will earn four hours of graduate credit in Education while re- 
ceiving instruction in the theory and pedagogy of the ninth-grade course 
in American Political Behavior. Members of the Center staff will teach the 
Education component of the Institute. In addition, Mr. Patrick will teach 
a demonstration class of ninth-grade students using the new materials • In 
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this way. Institute participants will receive Instruction on the content of 
political behavior, gain Insight into how to teach the new course, and ob- 
serve the course being taught* Moreover, they will receive special Ins true* 
tlon In how to evaluate the course with their own students, enabling them 
to effectively assist In the revision process. Pilot teachers are almost 
useless at this stage of development unless they have a clear conception of 
what the course is Intended to accomplish • The teachers who will be working 
with us should be enormously useful in helping the Center secure a satis- 
factory product. 

The majority of the pilot teachers teach in Indiana, perhaps one or 
two in Bloomlngton. We can have regular, personal contact with these teach- 
ers. In addition, we have made arrangements with a few schools in other 
parts of the country. If there is a regional bias in the course, we wish to 
discover it early. 

Hopefully, one year of intensive pilot testing will be sufficient for 
stage three. By utilizing the feedback gained from our pilot teachers, a 
revised version of the ninth-grade course will be readied for experimental 
trials beginning in September, 1969. The course is all but finished at this 
stage. Twenty to thirty teachers will teach the course experimentally for 
one year to learn if it produces the expected results. 

The research design for evaluating the course is a simple one. While 
our funds are not adequate to conduct the type of field experiment many 
would deem desirable, they are sufficient to conduct limited experiments 
aimed at producing some Interesting results. The sample of schools will not 
be drawn on a random basis. The difficulties in achieving such a sample and 
the costs entailed are tremendous. From among the many schools that have 
asked to collaborate with our project, certain representative types will be 
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chosen. The materials will be tested In four kinds of school settings: 
rural > consolidated, or small town (schools that Include a high proportion 
of rural youngsters); small city (50,000-200,000 population); large city 
(over 200,000 population); and affluent suburban community lying on the 
fringe of a large city. These schools should enable us to Include In the 
total SoiupXc a variety of ethnic groups and a broad range of socio-economic 
backgrounds. ••Average," ••gifted,'^ and '•disadvantaged*^ students will study 
the experimental course. Moreover, Che materials will be tested in four 
different regions of the nation: Far West, Middle West, South East, and 
North East. 

Each school will be treated as an individual experiment. In order to 
partially account for the teacher-variable in the success or failure of the 
course, each school system will provide at least two experimental teachers. 
Schools will schedule a control class at the same time as an experimental 
class, enabling us to randomize the assignment of experimental and control 
students from a common pool of students. 

The control class in each school will study the typical ninth-grade 
s.ocial studies course in that school, in most cases civics. The experimental 
teacher will teach the experimental course as prescribed in the package. He 
will not be permitted to alter, revise, or delete materials during the ex- 
periment. The control class should be kept free of contamination with the 
experimental course. A few of the pilot teachers who assisted in stage 
three and who received special training during summer, 1968, will be Included 
in the experiment. At least one-^half of the experimental teachers will be 
civics teachers who have not received special training. One of the factors 
to be determined Is whether teachers can teach the course successfully with- 
out special training while relying solely upon the detailed instructions 



provided with the course. 

At the end of the academic year, paper and pencil tests will be given 
to both control and experimental classes in each cooperating school. These 
tests will measure gains by students in knowledge about politics and gov** 
emment, in skills of inquiry, and in achieving objectives relating to po- 
litical values and attitudes. The results of each experiment will be re«- 
ported separately and will be linked to the carefully defined student popu- 
lation that comprised each sample, mienever possible, the data from the 
individual experiments will be thrown together in an effort to produce 
generalizations that tie success or failure in the course to sex, I.Q., socio- 
economic background, school setting, ethnic group, etc. 

In Conclusion : 

Recently » a newspaper editor asked me what I thought would be the likely 
consequences to the American political system, l£ our course were to be used 
in high schools throughout the nation and were to be successful in achieving 
Its objectives. Suppose Americans were to become awAte of the factors that 
cause them to behave politically, might they not alter their political behav- 
ior on the basis of their new perceptions, he wondered. If people were to 
become aware of techniques used to influence public policy, would this lead 
to the necessity for new techniques? If people were to become trained ob- 
servers of political behavior, would they become too self-conscious to par- 
ticipate? 

Most project directors do not peruit themselves the excitement of think- 
ing about what the world would be like if they were really successful. They 
ore too much aware of the obstacles that impede change in education. More- 
over, they are usually distracted by more pedestrian targets, e.g. meeting 
deadlines during the preparation of course materials, designing evaluation 
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Instruments that might provide some valid, tangible e\idence of what their 
courses have accomplished, etc. Nevertheless, the nevrspaper editor •s ques- 
tions were perceptive. Every project director should aak himself sometime: 
IThat If the schools take us seriously and the stuff works? 

Kenneth Boulding recently asked the rhetoricral question: ''Dare we 
take Che social sciences seriously?" He argued that social scientists not 
only observe and describe the social system, the ultimate effect of their 
study is to change it. According to Boulding, 

Science is corrosive of all values which are based exclusively 
on simpler epistemological processes. The liatural sciences 
have created an image of the world In which ghosts, witches 
and things that go bump in the night are so little valued that 
they have withered and died in the human im^iginatlon. Biology 
has created a world in which the folk ideas of racial purity 
can no longer survive. Similarly, the social sciences are 
creating a world in which national loyalty imd the national 
state can no longer be taken for granted as sacred Institutions, 
in which religion has to change profoundly its views on the 
nature of man and of sin. In which family loyalty and affec- 
tion becomes a much more self-conscious and less simple-minded 
affair, and in which, indeed, all ethical f.ystems are profoundly 
desacralized . •'■^ 

A kind of scholastici»iu piTcacucly exists la the teaching of civics and 
government in the schools. Certain "facts," values, attitudes, and beliefs 
are presumed true. Many believe that the task of the schools is to pass 
these "truths" on to children and to explain why they are true. Adopting 
a social science perspective would require that these "truths" be subject to 
the same criteria for validation as are other claims and assertions. It Is 
easy to understand why some patriotic organizations view the social sciences 
with suspicion. 

Can we take the social sciences seriously? It is true that the social 
sciences have not yet constructed theories that explain so much as do some 
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theories In the physical and biological sciences. Moreover, It Is likely 
that the subject of t&an and his society may be the most complex phenomena 
of all to study. Nevertheless, much Is already known that Is presently 
denied to students, much that makes mar/s political behavior more under- 
standable. 

Should we take the social sciences seriously? Are we willing to toler- 
ate the same relentless search for truth that the physical and biological 
sciences have succeeded In achieving In the schools? It would mean the end 
of textbook adoption committees that carefully read each page searching for 
passages that might offend Influential groups of citizens. It would end the 
practice of textbook publishers and authors submitting to all sorts of cen- 
sorship In order to secure adoptions, a practice that finds modem "medle^ 
vails ts" kept In line by the lure of profits rather than Inquisitions. 

Should the schools take the social sciences seriously? Despite the 
risks. It Is unthinkable that the schools could answer, no. As knowledge 
grc,^s, schools are obligated to bring what Is known to the attention of stu- 
dents • A vigorous, free society cannot take refuge In folk descriptions. 
Moreovar, denying Americans who do not go to college political knowledge 
that is currently available to political and Intellectual elites seems to 
be a violation of the democratic ethic. Social science knowledge exists. 
While partaking of this knowledge may threaten many of the beliefs held by 
the folk culture, denying students opportunities to gain this knowledge 
might place schools in the position of supporting a kind of benevolent des- 
potism. 

Finally, if social science creates new problems, they will be ones that 

folk culture cannot resolve. As Boulding concludes: 

It looks, therefore, as if only the social sciences themselves 
Q could solve the problems which they themselves might create, 
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which looks suspiciously like the principle that another little 
drink will cure drunkenness. Until we have drunk deeper of this 
particular spring, however, the dangers of a little learning 
may be all too apparent. ^ 

Our course In American Political Behavior Is an attempt to teach about 
American politics and government through a social science perspective* If 
the course is successful, students will perceive politics quite differently 
than those students who have not studied the course. We hope the course, 
if successful, will be taken seriously. 



Q ^^IkM., p. 16. 
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Preface 



While this paper Is Intended primarily for high school teachers of 
civics and government » others who have been seeking a brief » yet compre- 
hensive » Introduction t the behavioral study of politics may find it 
useful. This paper will ultimately comprise one section of the teacher's 
guide for an experimental course In American Political Behavior that has 
been developed by the High School Curriculum Center In Government at 
Indiana University, The course, American Political Behavior, Is under- 
going pilot trials and evaluation during the 1968-69 academic year with 
approximately two thousand students In 41 schools drawn from all regions 
of the nation, American Political Behavior was designed to serve as an 
alternative to existing high school civics courses. The course utilizes 
a micro approach to the study of American politics and government, as It 
focuses upon the political activities of Individual Americans, both as 
citizens and as official and unofficial political speciallstR or leaders, 
A glance at the course materials quickly alerts social studies teachers 
to tha differences between this course and typical civics courses that 
stress the formal, legal structures of government,* 

An effort to Introduce a social scientific or behavioral approach to 
the study of politics in the schools encounters a number of problems. Not 
only do teachers lack suitable materials for students — we hope the Ameri- 
can Political Behavior course is a partial remedy to this problem — but 



*It is not possible to provide in this paper the reasons that led to 
the design of the course in American Political Behavior. Readers who wish 
to learn about our assumptions should request a copy of Howard D, Mehlinger^s 
The Study of American Political Behav lor (High School Curriculum Center in 
Government, December, 1967 [mimeo].). 
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also teachers have not been taught to view politics through the perspec- 
tives of social science* As courses In political behavior multiply In the 
colleges and universities, It may be that future civics and government 
teachers will be more adequately prepared for this responsibility. Never- 
theless, new undergraduate college courses will not contribute to the re- 
training of existing teachers. Moreover, It Is doubtful that In-servlce 
Institutes, valuable as they may be, can reach all the teachers who lack 
social science training for the study of politics. 

We hope that this brief introduction to the behavioral study of poli- 
tics will enable those teachers; who will teach the course In American Po- 
litical Behavior to have greater confidence In their ability to handle the 
unfamiliar concepts and approaches successfully. We fully expect that the 
teachers will learn more about the behavioral approach than will their 
students the first time they teach the course. Nevertheless, It seems Im- 
portant that teachers have some opportunity to learn about the assumptions, 
premises » and style of the behavioral persuasion before they teach the 
course to others. 

We were fortunate that Professor Leroy Rleselbach, a member of the 
Department of Government at Indiana University and a student and teacher 
of political behavior, agreed to write this essay. Not only Is Professor 
Rleselbach a well-established scholar who utilizes behavioral approaches 
in his own research, but Professor Rleselbach taught our pilot teachers in 
an NDEA summer institute at Indiana University in 1968. Therefore, Pro- 
fessor Rleselbach had an opportunity to te&t the Ideas contained in this 
paper with the high school teachers attending the institute. 

The reader should know that we imposed a number of constraints upon 
Professor Rleselbach. These constraints stemmed from our desire to use 
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ihlft cBsay In the teacher's guide for the American Political Behavior 
course* Therefore » we asked him to be brief, yet to cover the topic as 
completely aa possible. Secondly, we asked that he not use space to 
cocspare the behavicral approach to other approaches to the study of poli- 
tlcs« The principal purpose of the essay is to infonn the reader about 
one approach, presumably one less familiar to him than others. Finally, 
we asked Professor Rieselbach to organize hio essay around the topics to 
be treated in the American Political Behavior course. Some readers fa- 
miliar with the behavioral study of politics may find that some topics 
they think should have been treatea were ignored; others might have pre- 
ferred a different organization for the essay. We frankly do not know 
whether Professor Rieselbach would have organized his essay differently 
or would have treated additional topics if he had not been bound by our 
constraints. We appreciate very much his willingness to conform to the 
structure of the American Political Behavior course. 

Finally, we decided to disseminate the essay as an occasional paper 
from the Center, for two reasons. Each year we receive hundreds of in- 
quiries from civics and government teachers who are searching for ways 
to improve their courses. Encouraged by the Interest of many teachers 
who wish to modernize their courses, we decided to make this essay gen- 
erally available to civics and government teachers. We believe that many 
teachers who know nothing about the behavioral approach to politics and 
who may never use our course may nonetheless profit from this paper. 
Secondly, we think a circuL&tion of this kind affords us the opportunity 
to gain a critical review from many readers with quite different kinds 
of experience and backgrounds. Their views will be considered in any 
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future revision of the essay prior to Its Inclusion In the teacher's guide 
and Its publication. 

Shirley H. Engle» Chairman 
Howard D. Mehllnger» Director 
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THE BEHAVIORAL Al^PROACH TO THE STUDY OF POLITICS: AN OVERVIEW 



It is no longer controversial » or even very startling, to assert that 
the study of government and politics in the United States has been profoundly 
influenced by something called the political behavior approach* Many stu- 
dents of public affairs are no longer willing merely to chronicle past 
events or to speculate about the past and the future. Rather, they seek 
to describe and understand the world in realistic terms; in concemporary 
language they attempt **to tell it like it is" with respect to American 
politics. Put another way, the behavioral political scientist proposes to 
supplement the contributions of law» history, and philosophy to political 
understanding by providing information about how and why individuals act 
in political situations. 

The hallmark of the behaviorist*s effort to understand political 
reality is his adoption of the closest possible approximation of the methods 
of natural science. The social scientist feels that, using his formulation 
of the scientific method, he can gain new insights into the workings of the 
American system of government. The object of his study is the individual 
citizen: what he believes about politics, how he behaves politically, and 
how he comes to think and act in particular ways. The results of such in- 
vestigations may require a reassessment of what we believe to be true, of 
the ''conventional wisdom." For example, our textbooks and political oratory 
often tend to glorify the democratic system for its opportunities for popu- 
lar participation and its high levels of citizen involvement in politics. 
Yet, students of voting behavior have repeatedly produced impressive evi- 
dence that the average American brings a lack of interest and information 
to the consideration of political matters. Such findings illustrate what 
studies of the world as it is can tell us about the true nature of political 
activity. 
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To repeat: the behavioral approach to the study of politics seeks to 
use, wherever possible, the methods of science to discover as much as pos- 
sible about the ways In which political life Is, In fact, lived. From such 
Information, the scientist may suggest Improvements In that political life, 
but In his capacity as scientist he seeks to find the **what8" and "whys" 
of the political world. It Is evident that the Introduction of the "be- 
havioral persuasion" has to a substantial degree reoriented political sci- 
ence; the approach has become a basic part of the mainstream of political 
study. ^ 

If the acceptance of the efforts of the behaviorists has introduced 
an element of realism into our store of information about politics, it 
must surely be desirable for us, as teachers of social science, to pass 
these new perspectives and discoveries along to our students. College 
curricula increasingly offer courses with behavioral emphasis at the un- 
dergraduate as well as the graduate level. There seems to be no logical 
reason why high school students should not share the discoveries of the 
political scientists, both behavioral and more traditional. On this as- 
sumption, the present paper is designed to provide an introduction to the 
rationale, methods, and applications of the behavioral approach. 

The essay consists of four sections. The first sets forth the basic 
assumptions underlying the behavioral approach. Here the effort is to 
present, admittedly at a rather abstract level, the requirements which the 
use of the behavioral method imposes on the student of politics. With an 
understanding ot behaviorism behind us, we turn secondly to a consideration 



^An essay reflects this newly won centrallty. See Robert A. Dahl, 
"The Behavioral Approach: Epitaph for a Monument to a Successful Protest."^ 
American Political Science Review 55:763-772, 1960. Note especially the 
article's subtitle* 
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of one formulation — "Field Theory" or, preferably, the "Field Approach" 
— of a behavioral perspective on political activity. Finally, we will 
suggest in sections three and four that this field perspective serves both 
to promote an understanding of the political thought and action of ordi- 
nary citizens and to help account for the behavior of political leaders. 

I. Science, Political Science^ and Political Behavior . 

Robert A. Dahl has captured the essence of the approach in saying that 
it is "an attempt to Improve our understanding of politics by seeking to 
explain the empirical aspects of political life by means of methods, 
theories, and criteria of proof that are acceptable according to the canons, 
convcitions, and assumptions of modern empirical science." Thus, polit- 
ical behavior, as the phrase is used here, defines a way to study politics 
and is not a subject to be studied or taught. While our focus in this 
paper will be on the relevance of the behavioral orientation for the study 
of American politics, it should be clear that ehaviorism can be used, with 
equal profit, to analyze behavior in other countries or to attempt to un- 
derstand the relations among nations. Nor, it is worth repeating, is the 
behavioral approach the only way to investigate questions about politics; 
it is, rather, one way that may, along with other approaches, help speed 
the search for political knowledge. 

Since, however, it is the positive emphasis on the "science" in polit- 
ical science which most clearly distinguishes the behaviorist from his more 
traditional colleagues, it seems Important to begin our discussion of the 
behavioral approach by considering the nature of science. At the most 



^Ibld. , p. 767. For a full treatment of the approach, see Heinz 
Eulau, The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics * New York: Random House, 
1963. 
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general level » science may be defined as "a systematic search for know!- 
edge of the universe and Its contents." Underlying all science, natural 
and social, Is an assumption of determinism , an assumption, that Is, that 
there are patterns to the way things happen. To put It another way, sci- 
ence assumes that events are not unique, but rather that classes of oc- 
curences are sufficiently alike so that to kno^ something about one event 
Is to know something about another similar event. Just as the natural 
scientist seeks to discover the factors that cause physical or chemical 
reactions to take place, the social scientist seeks to Isolate the things 
that may cause particular forms of human behavior to occur. With respect 
to the latter, the determlnist assumption suggests, to take one example. 
If we can Identify the factors that predispose Individuals to vote for the 
Republican candidate in one election, ve should be able to specify those 
who are moat likely to vote Republican in subsequent elections. More 
specifically, ve assume that people do not make up their minds anew at 
each election, but Instead use similar reasoning processes to arrive at 
similar voting decisions in successive elections. Thus to know what 
things lead to Republican voting at one point in time is also to know 
what things will itost probably lead to the same choice later. 

Of course, it is true that human behavior is not as regular as the 
behavior of atoms and molecules, but this does tiot vitiate the central 
point: Human action Is not random and, though the laws of behavior may 
have to take a different form (as we shall see below) in social science, 
laws of behavior do exist. There appear to be pat*:erns or regularities 
in the behavior of man, and the social scientist seeks to discern and 



' i^ugene J . Meehan , The Theory and Method of Political Analysis . 
Homewood, 111.: Dorsey, 1965, p. 28. 
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record such patterns. And In his effort to Identify chese regularities, 
the behavlorlst employs as much of the methodology, as many of the proce- 
dures, of natural science as he can. 

4 

All science, social or natural, shares certain basic characteristics. 
Among these attributes, and sufficient to indicate the central tendencies 
of science, are the following: 

(1) Science as Explanation . Science seeks to explain what goes on 
in the world; that is, it attempts **to discover and formulate in general 
terms the conditions under which events of various sorts occur, the state- 
ments of such determining conditions being the explanations of correspond- 
ing happenings.*'^ Pu^ in more colloquial terms, the scientist searches for 
relationships of cause and effect. The cause "explains" the effect; know- 
ing the cause (or causes) permits us tc say '*why" the effect happened. 

In the social sciences, it is often difficult to separate cause and 
effect. Frequently, the best we can do is to discover that certain things 
go together, that they are correlated. Thus, for instance, it seems clear 
that a relationship exists between higher social status (i.e., the posses- 
sion of a college education, a prestige occupation, a good salary, and the 
like) and a preference for Republican candidates. We cannot tell whether 
having high status "causes" Republicanism or having Republican inclinations 
producer the motivation to achieve high status, but we can say that the two 



The following relies heavily on Ibid ., pp. 31-49. For other views on 
science and the philosophy of science and their relevance to the study of 
politics 5 see Vernon Van Dyke, Political Science : A Philosophical Analysis . 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960; Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of 
Inquiry . San Francisco: Chandler, 1964; and Quenton Gibson, The Logic of 
Social Enquiry , London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 

\rnest Nagel, The Structure of Science . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
and World, 1960, p. 4. 
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tend to go together.^ The establishment of a relationship, then, does 
not guarantee a clear-cut explanation of why the relationship exists. 
The goal of social science, however, remains that of trying to move to- 
ward statements of cause and effect relationships • 

This last point suggests that we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween explanation and prediction. In the natural sciences, experiments 
can be conducted under laboratory conditions, and the relationships es- 
tablished can reasonably be expected to occur again under similar coadi- 
tions (e.g., tvro parts of hydrogen combine with one part of oxygen to 
form water). The ability to explain how water Is formed provides the 
ability to predict the conditions under which it will be formed in the 
future. In social science, however, the link between explanation and 
prediction is by no means as clear. It is known, for example, that since 
1932 those with a Republican party preference have constituted a minority 
of the American electorate.^ Predicting on the basis of this fact, we 
would have forecast Democratic victories in each presidential election 
since then, and we would have been wrong in both 1952 and 1956* We can 
account for these inaccuracies In terms of the personal appeal of General 
Eisenhower as well as public concern about the war in Korea. More gen- 
erally it appears that short-term forces (candidates and issues) led 
enough Democrats to desert their party to bring about a GOP triumph. 
Thus we can explain why, contrary to our expectations, the Republican 



Bernard II. Berelson et al. , Voting : A Study: of Opinion Formation 
in a Political Campaign . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 195A, 
pp. 54-59; and Angus Campbell et al.. The American Voter . New York: 
Wiley, 1960, Gh. 13. 

^Philip E. Converse, "The Concept of a Normal Vote." In Angus 
Campbell et al. , Elections and the Political Order . New York: Wiley, 
1966, pp. 9-39. 
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candidate was elected on these occasions, but this explanatory ability 
will not let us predict In advance when short-term forces and what short- 
term forces are likely to produce another minority victory. In short, 
explanation does not always lead to prediction In social science. 

(2) Science Rests on an Empirical Foundation . Science, to produce 
valid explanations, must deal with facts, must deal with the world as it 
is. Factual data make up the raw material of science, which tries to ex- 
plain why certain observed facts (events and occurrences of all kinds) 
exist. Any explanation which science puts forvrard must rest on a factual 
base and must be capable of being tested against fact. That is, before we 
accept an explanation as correct, we must have "proof*' — factual evidence 
in support of the explanation. It is not enough merely to assert that the 
upper class prefers the Republican Party; we must investigate the members 
of this class, by taking a survey, for Instance, to see whether they do 
favor Republican candidates to a meaningfully greater extent than do mem- 
bers of other social classeo. If it is "fact** that such a relationship 
exists, then we can think seriously about accepting the explanation that 
social class standing is a *'cau8e" of Republicanism (but not necessarily 
the only one). 

Here, too, social science is at a relative disadvantage when compared 
with natural science, for the data required to generate explanations may 
not be available. The facts may be inaccessible. With the secret ballot, 
we cannot be sure how a person votes; we must rely on his report of his 
preference^ and his report , intentionally or inadvertently, may be Incor- 
rect. Similarly, a government official's decisions are most often made in 
private, and it la virtually Impossible to look inside his mind and dis- 
cover his **real** motivation for deciding as he did. Does a political can- 
didate espouse some position because he believes it to be wise or because 



that stance will win him votes? This Is a question, and there are many 
others like It, to which an adequate answer may be very hard to obtain 
for lack of accessible data« The behavioral scientist, while recognizing 
that data may be hard If not Impossible to get, nonetheless Insists that 
It Is essential to make every effort to get the best possible data, to 
build the best possible empirical base for his explanations. 

(3) Science Produces Generalltations * Scientific explanations 
grounded In empirical data take the form of generalizations and theories. 
A generalization Is a statement which links facts, provides explanations, 
suggests causes* In the natural sciences, generalizations are of the 
form, "If A occurs, then B will occur," or "A causes B." While social 
science would like to discover such unlversallstlc generalizations (where 
the relationship between "A" and "B" Is Invariant, that la, where A al- 
ways leads to B), more frequently It must settle for probabilistic gen- 
erallzatlons, where A leads to B a specified proportion of the time. For 
Instance, not all Individuals in the upper social class prefer Republican 
candidates (as a unlversallstlc generalization would Imply) ; rather the 
accepted generalization states that. In about 70 percent of the cases, 
those of upperclass status support Republicans rather than Democrats. Ab- 
stractly put, probabilistic (or statistical) generalizations take the form, 
"If A occurs, then B will follow X percent of the time," or "X percent of 
A Is also B." The proponents of the behavioral approach, recognizing that 
human action will never be completely predictable, believe that there do 
exist statistical regularities and their research efforts are directed at 
uncovering these. 

A theory is a generalization about generalizations; that is, a 
theory relates and explains general statements much in the same way that 
generalizations relate and explain facts. Looked at from the opposite 
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perspective, pieces of evidence (data) are combined and explained by gen- 
eralizations, and the latter fit together and are explained by theories* 
The most powerful form of theory Is the deductive theory which consists of 
axioms from which are deduced more specific statements which, in turn, can 
be verified by empirical test. Euclidean geometry, with its axioms and 
postulates leading to the deducing of testable theorems, is one example 
of the deductive structure. 

Q 

Much more could be said about the attributes of theory, but it is 
clear that powerful deductive theories are at least temporarily beyond the 
capacities of social science. Contemporary behavioral scientists, pos- 
sessing probabilistic tendency statements rather than universallstic gen- 
eralizations, have been more successful in producing factor theories . A 
factor theory is one in which the slaultaneous presence of a set of factors 
leads to a specific occurrence: "If A, B, and C, then X (80 percent of the 
time)." This kind of formulation moves beyond a simple generalization, 
suggesting that the occurrence of some behavior is the result of (is 
"caused" by) the set of factors identified. 

The analysis of voting turnout, i.e., the decision to go to the polls 

and vote, by the authors of The American Voter , illustrates the use of 
9 

factor theories. Campbell and his associates discovered that five factors 
were associated with turnout: (1) interest in the campaign, (2) concern 
over the outcome of the election, (3) a sense of political efficacy, i.e., 
a feeling that one's vote is important and can affect the outcome, (4) a 
sense of citizen duty, i.e., a feeling that each citizen has an obligation 

8 

See the works cited in note 4, above. 

*rhe following la drawn from Campbell et al. , The American Voter , 
pp. 101-107. 
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to cast his ballot on election day, and (5) the strength of the individual's 
preference for his political party. Each of these factors leads to in- 
creased participation in elections, hat iThcv. all are operative, some clear 
differences emerge. In 1956, for instance, among those Influenced by all 
five factors (those who were very Interested in the election, cared a good 
deal who won, felt their vote was Important, felt a strong obligation to 
vote, and felt an intense preference for their political party), 96 percent 
voted in the presidential election; among those affected by none of these 
factors, only 22 percent cast their ballots. In short, each of the factors 
contributes to turnout, but when all are present, turnout reaches its peak. 

(4) Science is "Value Free." Science seeks to establish generaliza- 
tions and theories which help to explain reality; It does not pass Judg- 
ment on whether that reality la "good" or "bad." We may conclude that 
high levels of support for Republicans from those on the upper rungs of 
the socioeconomic ladder is desirable or undesirable (depending on our own 
values); science, as science, seeks only to determine whether such a re- 
lationship exists, and it does so without regard for the question of 
whether such a relationship should or should not exist. This is an ex- 
ample of what philosophers of science have called the "fact-value distinc- 
tion." Science is concerned with the former, the facts, and not with 
value Judgments about those facts. 

This is not to say that values play no part at all in science. Per- 
sonal preferences may influence what topics a scientist chooses to in- 
vestigate; his feelings of right and wrong may lead him to focus on some 
particular problem. The ethical neutrality postulate of science, hor/- 
ever, demands that the conducting of research itself be immune to the Inr 
fluence of values. Similarly, values will influence what one makes of a 
O ..atlonship, what proposals one bases on ^.he relationship, but values 
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should not affect the determination of the existence of the relationship. 

Science, then, can but should not be used to surround one's own 
beliefs with an aura of "scientific truth/' Public opinion polls, for 
Instance, can describe the views of the citizenry accurately or they can 
be "rigged'' to Indicate popular support for some particular point :^ view* 
Not all users of surveys have matched the widely known Gallup and Harris 
polls in their unbiased effor'ca to plumb public sentiments* For Instance, 
in 1964, two incumbent Calif ornlan Congressmen sought to determine the 
views of their constituents on a proposal to raise tha salary of members 
of the House of Representatives.^^ One asked the residents of his dis- 
trict : 

A bill is now pending before Congress which would 
increase the salary of members of Congress from 
$22,500 to $32,500 per year. Do you favor this 
44 per cent increase in congressional salaries? 

The other inquired: 

Do you approve the recommendation of a Presidential 
Commission to raise congressional salaries to 
$32,500? 

In the light of the stress on a "44 per cent increase" in the first ques- 
tion and the emphasis on a "Presidential Commission" in the second, it is 
not surprising that the first Representative found many constituents op- 
posed the bill and voted against it while the latter discovered support 
for a salary Increase. The incident suggests how the wording of questions 
may affect responses to them and may bias the quality of :*nformation 
gathered by a supposedly scientific technique « True srience, being value- 
free, tries to assess opinion rather than to demonstrate support for 



See David A. Leuthold, fleet ioneerlng in a Democracy . New York: 
Wiley, 1968, p. 55, for a description of this incident. 
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someone* 8 desired goal. 

By way of summary, ve may say that behavioral scientists, as scien- 
tists, seek (1) explanations of and predictions about events In the real 
%rorld« These explanations should (2) be built on an empirical base, 
(3) be cast in the form of generalizations and theories, and (4) be 
value-free (or ethically neutral) in character. The behavioral scientist 
advocates and aspires to these goals, but he recognises that he cannot 
achieve them completely • He knova, given the character of human b-^havior, 
that his explanations are likely to be incomplete and that, rather than 
permit him to predict the future, they may merely give hla a few clues on 
which to base an ''educated guess'* about things to come. He knows also 
chat needed data (facts) may be unavailable and that factor theories, not 
full-blo%m theories, may be the best he can produce. Despite these limi- 
tations, social scientists feel that by emulating the scientific method 
to the greatest possible degree, they can uncover more of the regulari- 
ties of human behavior than have previously been set forth. In this way 
they hope to advance our understanding of the social (ir.^.ludlxtg political) 
behavior of man. 

To this point, our discussion has focused on some general charac- 
teristics of the scientific approach as applied to human behavior. While 
this is not the place for an extended treatment of the details of scien- 
tific method, some comments about the process by which social scientists 
conduct research may be in order. To begin, we should recall our earlier 
discussion about the difficulties Inherent in constructing theories. We 
noted there that deductive theories, those which form generalizations hf 
deduction from axioms aad postulates, are generally beyond the reach of 
political scientists. Instead researchers tend to look for factor theories, 
^•-9 of variables which, taken together, permit a greater understanding of 
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some particular form of behavior. (The example of a factor theoretical 
approach to voting turnout vaa presented above; see pages 9-10.) Politi- 
cal analysts, thus, devote more energy to seeking generalizations linking 
one or a few factors to behavior than they expend in theorizing In the 
deductive sense. This means that theories, when they are formed, are more 
likely to be created by combining generalizations discovered one at a time 
than to be ''invented*' by a single researcher. More simply, theories are 
likely to emerge from the combination of existing generalizations rather 
than to precede the formulation of such generalizations. 

This focus means that we can characterize much behavioral science as 
"hypothesis-testing." An hypothesis is a sitspected or conjectural rela- 
tionship among concepts or variables. The terms concept and variable, 
though often used interchangeably, have somewhat different meanings. The 
former has been defined most simply as "an abstract idea generalized from 
particular, instances" (Webster's Third Dictionary). Thus, the co;icept 
"desk" refers to those pieces of furniture, whatever their size, shape, 
color, etc., whose primary purpose is to provide a flat surface for writing. 
Similarly and more relevant to politics, the concept "social cIsas" refers 
to the various statuses in society (e.g., middle class, working class, 
upper class) an individual may occupy. One hypothesis that has received 
substantial attention from behavioral scientists is that social class is 
related to political preference, that is, ttariatlons in social standing go 
together wltn consistent variations in political opinion. 
. . Vhen we turn tn variables, on the other hand, we move to a level of 

greater specificity. It is here^that we encounter the requirement of sci- 
ence that our relationships meet the cent of a confrontation with empirical 
data. A variable is nothing more than an elraent which can assume several 

O different values. A number of different variables are available to meamre 
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the concept of social class » for example. The upper class presuaiably Is 
better off financiallyt so annual dollar income can be used to assign 
individuals a rank on the social ladder. Likewise, higher education and 
a prestige occupation are frequently characteristics of those in the 
higher levels of the class hierarchy; therefore, years of schooling and/or 
type of job can be taken as indicators of status. The variables of in- 
come, education, and occupation taken singly or in combination may be 
used as measures of social class. Our hypothesis can now be amended to 
state that social class as measured in a precisely specified manner is 
related to political sentiment, also measured by clearly defined proce- 
dures. 

In stating hypotheses people commonly make a distinction between 
Independent and dependent variables. The speculation about a possible 
relationship frequently assumes a cause-effect sequence: the independent 
variable is the assumed cause of the dependent variable. In the example 
above of the hypothesis relating class and partisati preference, the in-* 
dependent variable, social class, is presumed to influence the dependent 
variable, choice between the parties. Specifically the hypothcJis states 
that the higher the social status the greater the tendency to prefer the 
Republican party, its candidates, and its stands on issues of th<. day. 
The attributes of high status are presumed to **cause" a liking for Re- 
publican alternatives. In operational terms, we may investigate to see 
whether those of higher educational attainment or with greater income do 

express preferences for Republican nominees and issfie posi^o<^s. 

f 

t 

• This process of moving from an abstract hypothes/ j toward a set of 
procedures to test the hypothesis is oftt^n des^ignated "<»p^rat lonalism ," ^^r 
the process of **operat ional definition.'' It refers to the assip.ning of 
^ ining to a concept by specifying the exact proced'tres (operations) 
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which are used to meaeure the concept (or more accurately t-he variable 
which serves to link the concept to reality). An hypothesis, then, states 
a speculative relationship among variables, and operationalism defines the 
procedures by which the terras of the hypothesis are glvea meaning. Such 
operational specification permits successive tests of an hypothesis to be 
performed in a manner designed to promote confidence in the test results. 
If differing procculure? are used, we cannot tell whether differing results 
reflect differences in procedures or differences in the relationship Itself. 

In addition to this attempt to avoid the pitfalls of inconsistent defi- 
nition and usage, political scientists also seek to establish relationships 
independent of possible contaminating factors. This is the social science 
equivalent of the kinds of control over outside forces available to the 
natural scientist in his laboratory. For example, we may establish the 
relationship between social class and political views by conducting an 
opinion survey In Indiana. In this simple case we cannot tell whether 
class or residence in the Midwest accounts for preferring the Republican 
party. Before we can assert the relationship with confidence, we must be 
sure that rejion of residence is not contaminating our findings. To gain 
this certainty, we must "con 4.0I" for region. This can be done by perform- 
ing the same test, using the same operations. In other regions of the 
country. If In each case high status continues to be associated with Re- 
publican leanings, we can assert that the relationship is unaffected by 
regional cons era t ions; It exists in all parts of the nation. 

If our hyp^jtheses are verified, that is, if the ^conjectured relation- 
ship is found to exist with t' 2 potentially contaminating forces controlled, 
we are In a relatively strong position to elevate our finding to the status 
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of a generalization (or, as some writers prefer, a lav).^^ It is gener- 
alizations, as we have seen, that are the goals of science and that im- 
aginative and inventive minds may combine into theories. The hypothesis- 
testing process, then, is the hallmark of contemporary behavioral science. 
The social scientist, seeking laws and theories, proposes hypotheses re- 
lating concepts and variables, defines these concepts and variables in 
operational terms to facilitate empirical tests of the hypotheses, and 
seeks to control for other variables which might impair a true test. In 
these ways, he endeavors to approximate the methods of science as closely 
as he can and to obtain results in which he can have a maximum degree of 
confidence. 

II. The Field Perspective on Political Behavior , 

The previous section has suggested, very briefly and in abstract 
terms, some of the basic alms and methods of social science. Here we 
shift our focus to the application of social science to the study of 
politics. The individual emerges at the center of attention; groups are 
viewed as little more than collections of individuals. The behavioral 
pol:*cical scientist seeks to uncover the cause.', of, or influences on, 
individual belief and activity. To do so, he looks for all the possible 
relevant variables (factors) which affect individual behavior. Put more 
formally, he seeks generalizations which link any of a very large number 
of independent variables to the dependent variables of citiTsen opinion 
and political behavior. 

f i 

^^Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Researchg New York: 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965, p. 31. For other treatmeqts of the 

methods of social science, see Clilre Selltiz et al.. Research Methods in 

Social Relations . New York: Holt, 1959; and William J. Goode and Paul K. 

Hatt, Methods in Social Research . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
O 
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The field approach or perspective Is one, but by no means the only, 

12 

%ray to sort out the multitude of potentially Influential variables. This 
approach conceives of the Individual as a biological and human entity 
existing within social and cultural enviroonents.^^ It suggests that to 
understand behavior it is necessary to look at the individual and at the 
situation he is In at the time he must choose among alternative behavior 
possibilities. The field perspective attempts to take into account all 
major forces that may shape what a person thinks, says, or does. These 
potentially relevant forces can be subdivided into three broad categories: 
(1) cultural, (2) sociological^ and (3) psychological or p^rsoaal. In 
addition, every Individual undergoes a socialization or learnlt^ process 
in which he is taught the things society deems appropriate for him to know 
and act upon. Let us examine each of these elements of the field in more 
detail. 

In the first place, each individual exists within a given culture, 
that is, within "a system of norms shared by the members of society," one 
that includes "the prescriptions and proscriptions indicating how things 
should be done or should be appraised. "^^ As Americans, we live within a 
culture that directs us to behave politically in certain expected ways. To 
cite one example, our culture impels us to participate actively in poll- 
tics; as "good citizens," wc are expected to vote, to know something about 

bulk of this and the succeeding four paragraphs are drawn, often 
verbatim, from the editors* Introduction to Leroy N. Rleselbach and George 
I. Balch Jieds.) , Psychology and Politics ; At Introductory Reader. Neif 

York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, 1969, pp. 4-6. 

» « 

lecent and thorough explication of the field orientation is J. 
Milton Yinger's Toward A Field Theory of Behavior . New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

^*Ibld., p. 74. 
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the Issues, to contribute financially to the "party of our choice," and 
so forth. A person's political behavior, then, may reflect to some ex- 
tent the culture In which he lives. 

Beyond the dictates of culture, an Individual's beliefs /ixid behavior 
lire bound up In the network of social groupings of which he Is a part. 
He may belong to some primary groups — those of which he Is more than 
merely a formal member. In which he Is an active participant, and with 
whose members he Interacts on a personal and relatively spontaneous basis. 
Many Americans, for example, are deeply committed to church, ethnic, 
labor union, veterans', and many other types of voluntary associations* 
In addition to these more Immediate memberships. Individuals are members 
of secondary, or categoric, groups. They do not meet face to face with 
their fellow members but belong by virtue of their own position In so-* 
clety — socioeconomic status, adherence to some religious denomination, 
employment In a particular occupation — * to broad class, religious, oc- 
cupational, and other groups. What Is important here Is that a person 
may develop ways of thinking and acting which are appropriate to his 
membership In groups of this sort. He may learn how to approach a topic 
from his fellow m^bers or he may feel social pressure to adjust his views 
and behavior and make them more consistent with group standards, thus 
protecting his own status within the group. In either case, however, 
what he does politically and otherwise will bear the imprint of his in* 
volvement In various positions in the social world of which he is a part. 

/ 'But an Individual <ils /by. no means a helpless pawn being pushed and 
pulled by cultural and spcial fbrce^. lUthexf he is a distinct ,^ autono- 
, mous person, whose behavior, while Influenced by the cultural and social 
situations/ in which he finds himself, will reflect the kind of individual 



HIb physical powers and his intelligence will be limited by his natural 
endowments, that is, by his genetic inheritance. No parents, however 
doting arid devoted to their child, can make a genius of a son or daughter 
whose IQ is near 80. A person^s biological attributes, in short, impose 
limitations on the ways in which he may develop. 

Within these limits, however, individual development may proceed 
along a nearly infinite variety of paths. As he matures, the individual 
discovers how to deal with the enviroxment in which he lives; he comes to 
develop characteristic modes o€ responding. Recognizing this fact, im- 
plicitly at least, we refer to people who shy away from social contacts, 
who prefer isolation to the company of others, as introverted, or we label 
as aggressive those who respond to frustrating circumstances by striking 
out violently at the perceived source of their discomfort. What this means 
is that the individual brings something of himself to his behavior. Yinger 

refers to this as the individual's character — "what he brings into the 
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behavioral situation" — while other writers use the term "personality" 
to convey the same meaning. Whatever word is used, the fact remains that 
these attributes of the individual, like the cultural and social factors 
discussed above, must be considered in attempts to understand and explain 
political activities of Americans. 

People are not born with developed personalities any more than they 
have knowledge of cultural or group norms and expectations at birth. The 
impact of culture and group as well as the development of personality takes 
place through a learning process known as socialization. As Roberta Sigel 
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puts It: 



Political socialization is the gradual learning of 
the norms, attitudes, and behavior accepted and 
practiced by the on-going political system. 



Viewed this way political socialization would encom- 
pass all political learning, formal and Informal, 
deliberate and unplanned, at every stAge of the life 
cycle, including not only explicitly " ^lltical learn*- 
Ing but also nominally non-political learning which 
affects political behavior such as the learning of 
politically relevant social attitudes and the acqui- 
sition of political, y relevant personality charac- 
teristics. 

Therefore, we must examine the process by which dispositions to act are 
acquired, that la, the process of political socialization, in any attempt 
to generalize about the influence of culture, group, and personality on 
political behavior. 

The notion of role provides a convenient way to see the simultaneous 
influence of culture, social structure, and personality operating through 
the socialization process. Colloquially, we speak of individuals play- 
ing roles with respect to some audience. More formally, role may be 
defined as *^the rights and duties, the normatlvely apprjjved patterns of 
behavior'' for people in given positions In society. 

Role, thus defined, has both social (or structural) and cultural 
attributes. A position refers to a specific place in a social structure. 
The rights and obligations of a position tend to be formalized <ind codi- 
fied. A number of ways of behaving are requirt^or or forbidden by law, or 



Roberta Slgel, ''Assumptions About the Learning of Political Values. 
In Roberta Slgel (ed.), "Political Socialization*" Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sfiience ^361:1-9, at p. 2, September, 
1965. The second quoted passage is from Fred I. Greensteln, "Political 
Socialization,'* International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences . New 
York: Crowell Collier, 1967. / 

ER^C Ylnger, Toward A Field Theory of Behavior , p. 99. 
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some set of rules, to the occupant of a position. Violating these rules 
will, of course, lead to the Invoking of formal, legal sanctions. In cul- 
tural terms, a role conr»lsta of a set of norms or expectations about how 
the person who takes the role should act, Those who occupy roles learn 
that there are some things which they are expected to do, some things which 
they must refrain from doing, and that those who violate the norms, while 
not subject to formal sanctions, may be punished informally. They may be 
Ignored, socially ostracized, or generally deprived of the rewards which 
successful role-playing brings. 

A distinction must be made between role and role behavior. Role de- 
fines how the role-player, whoever he may be, is expected to behave. Role 
behavior consists of what a particular player of the role actually does. 
The behavior he exhibits may or may not match what others expect him to do, 
how they expect hijn to play the role. Inappropriate behavior may occur for 
a number of reasons. In the first place, the occupant of a role may be 
personally im^i^pable of meeting demands of the roxe. We are all familiar 
with people who seem temperamentally unsuited for certain roles (e.g. » hus- 
band or wife, group member, citizen, and the like), and when such individ- 
uals are thrust into such roles, their personalities will render it diffi- 
cult for them to behave appropriately. Secondly, the occupant of a role 
ma> not know what behaviors are expected of him, and he may act In unac- 
ceptable fashion until he is socialized, until he learns the behaviors which 
those with whom he must deal expect ^f him. In this socialization process, 
the role player may discover that there Is nc agreement about how he should 
behave. The people with whom he must interact do not agree on what is 
proper activity for him to engage in. In fact, he may be confronted by 
Incompatible expectations. His role may require him to deal with two or 
O lore sets of people, each of which wants him to perform different and 

ERIC 
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incompatible actions* Part of the socialization process involves learning 
how to cope with such varying expectations. For these reasons, role be- 
havior may depart from the norsas and expectations vhich define tha role. 

We may illustrate some of these points by examining the role of 
teacher* A classroom teacher » first of all, must work within the limits 
set forth in his contract and in the operating rules of his school* These 
comprise the formal aspect of his rcle, and violations will expose him to 
formal penalties. At the same time, the teacher must meet the expecta- 
tions imposed by a number of audiences — his students, their parents and 
the larger local community, Lxs fellow teachers, and his school admin- 
istrators* The feelings of these groups about what i.iould go on in the 
classroom will create for the teacher difficult and perhaps controversial 
choices about, among other things, the curriculum — what topics to em- 
phasize, whether to deal with contemporary political issues, etc* — and 
about rules of student conduct* Each teacher will learn about the demands 
of these audiences and may develop successful ways of dealing with them* 
As a result of his socialization, he will discover how to adapt his be- 
havior to these formal and informal pressures* Unsatisfactory adaptation 
may reflect personality; the teacher may possess personal needs which out- 
weigh for hija the necessity of '^learning the ropes" In his school* 

In short, the concept of role provides a way of visualizing the four 
classes of variables — cultural, social, psychological, and socializing — 
which the field approach singles out for attention* Role behavior will be 
an adjustment of the demands of cu^ure^ group, and personalty* The be- 
havioral political scientist seeks generalizations which link variables 
from each of these categories to political activities of individuals* The 
value of the field perspective is that it helps to ensure that research 
,^^11 at least consider each class of factors, will examine aJl potentially 
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relevant forces, in its search for generalizations with explanatory and 
18 

predictive value. 

III. The Political Behavior of Ametican Citizens . 

In this section we will use the field orientation to structure a dis- 
cussion of some of what political behaviorists think they have learned 
about the political beliefs and actions of Americans* Here we cannot ccver 
the voluminous literature on many of these topics, but can only illustrate 
the ways in which the field approach categories serve to focus attention 
on potentially important variables. Because many studies have been done, 
however, does not mean that most of the work of understanding political 
behavior is finished. Many questions remain unanswered. Many others have 
been treated only in partial fashion; much work is required to see whether 
generalizations established in one group or in one part of the country 
hold in other groups and regions as well. If we visualize the understand- 
ing of political behavior as a giant jigsaw puzzle, we can say that only a 
few of the pieces have been put in place; much is still to be done. None- 
theless, much has been accomplished, and we will review some of the most 
interesting results which students of politics have achieved. 

1) Political Culture . Political cultere, it will be recalled, is 

should be obvious that the field approach is not a theory. Rathe 
it is an orientation, a way of organizing the questions to be asked about 
political behavior. The approach does not make predictions about relation- 
ships; it merely suggests that the important relationships in political 
science may relate variables from all frur of its basic categories to be- 
havior. It remains for empirical rerearch to specify the precise nature of 
these relationships. 

For recer t attempts to rtsview in syst^imatic fashion much of the be- 
h2i/ioral research, see Robert E. Lane, Political Life . New York: Free 
Press, 1959; and Lester W. Milbrath, Polit i cal Participation . Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965. 
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*'the pattern of Individual attitudes toward politics" held by citizens, 
the widely shared orientations values, norms, and expectations — about 
how politics is, and should be, carried on. These views, while very 
gen^^ral and vague in character , provide the broad context within which 
more specific political activity is conducted. These beliefs and prac- 
tices impose a sec of expectations on those who share in the culture; 
citizens will be reluctant to act in ways which violate the norms. Re- 
cent events make clear that not all Americana subscribe to the dictates 
of our political culture, and that the content of the culture may be 
changing. However, it appears from present evidence that there exists a 
basic set of beliefs about politics which may influence contemporary po-* 
litjcal beliavior. 

William C. Mitchell has summarized these beliefs akid has set out the 

elements of "the American belief system," as follows: 

Politics is a "low" form of activity; it is to be 
minimized; private action is preferable to poli- 
tics. 

Political power Is evil; the American system of 
government is designed to pr^enc concentrations 
of power. But use of power is approved in time of 
crisis (e.g., in war or depression). 

Rational-legal authority is preferred; power vests 
in offices not in men; laws apply equally to all 
men. 

Citizenship is a duty; the "good citizen will par- 
ticipate in the affairs of his conmiunity. 



Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Politics ; 
A Developmental Approach . Boston: Little, Brown, 1966, p. 50. For 
other general discussions of political culture. Bee Gabriel A. Almond 
and Sidney Verba. The Civic Culture . Doston: Little, Brown, 1965, Ch. 1; 
David M. Potter, People of Plenty : Economic Abundance and the American 
Character. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954; and Bernard 
Hennessy, Public Opinion . Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1965, Ch. 10. 
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Americans feel ambivalent toward compromise; they 
stress both principle and accommodation, the former 
on basics, the latter on subsidiary Issues. 

Action Is justified In the name of the public Inter- 
est; responsible behavior seeks to advance the pub- 
lic good. 

Politics Is a game; rules are well defined; people 
want to see who wins, but seldom take part than- 
selves 

There Is evidence to suggest that Americans respond to politics In 
these ways. Only a few political leaders — the President, Senators, 
Supreme Court Justices — seem to be accorded high prestige; few parents 
evidence elation at the prospect of a career in politics for their chil-* 
dren. Our political oratory abounds with such phrases as "government of, 
by, and for the people,** and a "government of laws, not of men." We 
have already noted the existence of a sense of citizen duty to partici- 
pate in politics, at least to vote. At the same time, however, few citi- 
zens do more than vote; most are prepared to watch from a distance. Fin- 
ally, observers of the American political scene have often noted the 
stress on principle, responsibility, the public (as opposed to private) 

good, and morality in political discussion coupled with pragmatism, bar- 
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gaining ("log-rolling"), and compromise in political action. Such views 
as these constitute the orientation of the American political culture to- 
ward politics. 

Another set of beliefs pertains to the "rules of the game," the ac- 
cepted modes for conducting political affairs. Prothro and Grigg 



"^-"■William C. Mitchell, The American Polity . New York: Free Press, 
1962, pp. 10i)-121. 

^^Such observations have long been conmanplace. See, for example, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America ^ New York: Vintage Books, 
195'*, first published in 1835. 
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•tfl? 0t the "^MTslitet." A9 M IjidlvMMl vltJh 4m9flj hmU c^matnmntm 

to life ttK ittMr-4lrciCt<rf OMS |NllltlCt« llkm oilier OtMO of 

M4Mirot^ M MMrttitiig iliAl ho cm «mmi1|mUIo La or4cr ochlovo hlo 
f^rfNM^M. nu OMo# of roofNMMUIiity^ hlo dooiro to ochlov^o« Ima him to 
tot tJivoliriod tji fNsilttlco %*on lio oo«r fMlo to ochi^roid ^ HftlclfNltlM. 
Thto |ioHl€l|MitLoo toftiod to ho ttotUoto4 hf ^lodlgMtlM^*' hy o oonoo of 
wrofif «i flMioditNt to ho corroctod. Tho joh of tho lttMr-4lrictttd trM ^ 
hfl«i ohooi doolrohlo CmtoI) oodt^ to |N»litico oo to othor floUo. 

to cootoBtporory tlMO« o <hofociot iyi^ t^i oooriodi tho othor-^ 
4trict«4 lyp^.^^ to coottoot to lJMMi«-4Lrocto4 «ioo« tho othof^lroctod 
tOHllvidoot to o M w r od hy OKtomot rothor thoo tftiomot drlvoo. tuo ortooto-^ 
t too to tovmrd othor foo^lo; ho toluoo dtroctlM froo thoa rothor thoo 
ffioo ^lo OM Itfo i;o>oi«* Ho dortiroo oottofottioo tt^^t tnm t>r»tectioo ot 
oc^l#voMot h^i (ram th« roo^OMo of othoro io Him. tllo f^ychol^Urol 
Mchootoo tt Itko ro4or; ho to ottuood to ^t oth^ fo^to ooy ood 4o« 
ood hto footo ohlft with chooioo oK|Nct«d of hlji. 

tho |M>tlt'»cot OMinltc^totlono of othor-<dlffMtloo Inrlttdo tho otylo of 
tho ^f^l4o-^o^ot«r/' ftothor thoo o coficcro vlth oottlni thto«o rights 
tho othor-41roctf^ itioLdo«4oi^tor oooko lioroly to nodorotocid potltteo. to 
ho ""141 tho ttjiov.'^ Sto coo oottofy hto pooro hy tho noro i^OMOtoo of 
too^^Si^iOt ond ho oooo oo oo«4 to (^rtl^rtpoto octlvoty to ^Itttco* Ho to 
0 coMiAor rothor thoo o rrt^ducor^ o o^ tor or ooi on octlv. «t. NIo ort- 
ooiotiooo oro towrd totorooco toot morotloo) ood ho votuoo olncorlty 



AO tlooMO ookoo eloor« thio to not o oljopto ouhotttutloo of ooo 
tyH ooothor. ftoth tonor- ood othor-4 trot cod tyfM^o hoiro oKiotod 
(hfOu«hoMt htotory. Tho folnt to thot Riooooo hotlovoo thot Io tho nodoro 
oro tho lot tor hoo royLocod tho foroor oo tho aoot cowooo eUoroctor ty^o. 
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rather thsn p^^farmMmcm* nm look^B^ !» fNilltict or mlM^mm^^ for thorns 
sFiNMir tnifttiMrrtlif « wHom m^tJ cm b« iaVm at fM« iral^Mt, «rticNit 

tft # %^rd4 conronilty^ the dMttc t*^ mlat^^ donlMtes tlia oilier-^ 
ditecttd eta. ThuSt it bAftdM(afi p^Motf f^tmmtmM p^HUcM ^ c«aJl* 
4«t#» ttrt« walert to ""g^t mi W«rd,^ mt to U -J eft owt/' to •'bock a 
vlfiwr*"' rb# Mfti MtdU wfhAtlet iMgM not Iomm* folltlcai ctilt«it« 
tfe# b*oic orlMtf ttontt to fiollttco* tht mppt^i^mA ymfm of dott« ihli^o ^ 
r««t» oti ihm othmr^^irocliMi chtroctcr ty|^«» 

I« MflMrjr^ Ml«#th€r v» talk abowt political cultort lo tema of WaU 
balUfa or dovlt^tit character tr^« tha aaaantul ^Int ranalM tha Mat. 
Thara «KVat« Ml%*trvar thair fouti4atton« conaMnly haU ftod Accaftod oorM 
and cKpa<tatiocMb i^>out |H»lttlca« tha wya it atawld ba c<Mid«ctad, aftd tha 
bahavlora i^lch ara iMppro^riata. ThmM valuaa i^luaaca tha mf paopla 
act f»olltlcaUy; thay i^cmit ao»a thlAga to ha dooa* thay virtually all* 
«lttata r^ouraa to othar foraa ot acti^* Political cultura* than, vagua 
atid fanaral though U aay ha, provtdaa tha contant In which i^Utlcal ha* 
havlor occtira. tt dallMataa tha owtar llnita of *ccaptabla hahavior; 
within thaaa li»lla thara ranaifia auhatanttal roo« for varUtion* 

2) yoUtlcal Socioloiy . Social Cactora wiy accent for part of thia 
variation* Though living within a national political cultura* tha citi- 
2f?n ia ttora Lmadiataly lnvojv#d it* a oatwork of group aff llUtiona. Ma 
ia part of a family^ ha probably holda a job^ and ha «ay vary wall balong 

OM or aiora voluntary aaaocUtixma. In addition^ Ua will ha a sanbar 
of a nuAbar of uHat war a laballad abcva aa catagoric or aacondary groupa, 
auch aa claaa^ rallKioua^ An4 athnlc groupa. All of thoaa aaaociatlona 
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combine to create • mcIiiI **li(e style** for nn ItvlliriduAl, « of life 
vtilch vlll Affect his polltlcel beliefs mnd behavior. Each groups fron the 
nare IntlAsite family to the sore rcoote categoric aaaoclatlons, may have 
politically relevant tionia, valuea, and oplnlofia uhlch It may Impraea upon 
ite mtmbera^ praaent and potential. Failure to act In keeping vith grmp 
•entlMote my deatroy the poaalblllty of eatlefactory nemberehlp; thua 
if he V'luea belonging to the group, the member may feel praaaura to adjuat 
hla att.tudavV and actlvltiat In the direction of the group norma* Soci- 
ologlete and l>ahavioral political aclentlste have uncovered many relation- 
thlpa linking aoclologlcal factors to political behavior; aome of these sre 
revieifad hcre« 

Social Claai > Our aarllar axamplea focuaad on social class, and, aa 
Indicated, pcaltlon on the aocial ladder appaarad to Influence behavior. 
Status affecta vhat people think politically. Taking education and occupa- 
tion aa the Identifying marka of tha upper claaa, we csn see diiferancea 
In political preferences among the aocial atrata. For instance, the col- 
lege educated conaiatantly give more aupport to Republican prealdentlal 
candldatea than those uho spent fever yaara in achool. In 1956, 69 per- 
cent of the college educated voted for Eleanhover, while 50 percent of 
thoee who had completed only grade achool did the asms. The comparable 
Repuhlican percentagee for 1960 are 61 and 45, and for 1964, 48 and 34 
Notice that the amount of aupport for Republicana varlee by more than 20 
percent, but that tha relet lonah lp between the groups is constani: mora 



Sea Herbert HcClosky and Harold E. Dahlgran, ^^Primary Group Influ- 
ence on Farty Loyalty/* American Political Science Review 53:757-776, 1959* 

^"^Theee deta are from the Csllup Foil, as reported In Congressional 
Quarterly Weakly Report , September 29, 1967, p. 194, 
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education leads to « greater proportion of Kepublicftn votef • SlAllarly^ 
butlneee and prof eselofvii people (aIm preauauibly upper cleia) cotial»>» 
tently support COP eardldatee to a greater degree than do ttaoual u^ortuira.^' 
The upper class — the better educated and those In prestigious busloaas 
\od profess iooal occupations — are also oore llfcely to favor foreign Hid 
and other international prograsis vhlch Imrolve this country in wrld af* 
fairs. 

Sinllarly, atatus affects political participation. NLlbrAth, citing 
a number of atuliea, concludes that *'no matter hoi# cleaa is eeasured^ • • • 

higher-class persons are nore likely to participate in polltlca than lover- 
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class persons. This Is true of a variety of forma of participatior^. 
The upper claas votes more freqfuently, solicits and contributes political 
funds more often^ is more likely to uork for a party or to run for office* 
and so on. In short* K is clear that the higher o&e la on the social 
acale* the greater the likelihood that he will become politically Involved; 
this appears to be so because the defining characteriatics of hlgu status — 
education, income* prestigious occupation — provide thoae vith hi«h atatus 
the skills and resources — verbsl and cooeiunlcat iona akllla, leisure time* 
available money — that permit them to take part in the political affaire 
of community and nation. 

Ajte . The Callup Poll reports that younger voters prefer the Demo-* 
cratlc Party to a aomevhat greater degree than do their eldera. In each 
of the ulectlona between 1952 and 196<i» votera under 30 yeara of age caat 
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^^Sc« Michael Kent O'Leary, The Polltlce of A»eric>o Foreiin Aid . 
Nev York: ACherton, 1967, pp. 33-3S; and Alfred 0. Hero, Jr., Aaericene 
in World Affaire . Boecon: World Peace Foundetion, 1959, Ch. 5. 

9^- ^^Milbrath, Political Participation , p. U6. 



ft mailer proportion of their votee to the RepubitcuM thAO did those over 

bO.^^ On the other hand, TMthful voters tend to vote less freqieotly eod 

tn psttUlpete lo other wye leee ofteti.^^ epjMMire to influence ^t 

ocr: thlnVe eg i#«ll ee vhet one does. Herj reports thst citlteos under 30 

sre less likely then those ebmre thst sge to onsMer Intertutlonsl sfCslrs 

leportsnt end thus iiorth SMch Interest, less l&kely to hsve €on£ldence In 

the United Nstions ss en lAstniaent of pttsce, liod nore likely to expect 

tfsr In the nesr future. 

Sen . WoMA tend to vote nore for KepublLceo csndldstee then do men 

34 

to a very alight extent. Uhst is interestix^ here is to note thst vhst 

sppeers ss s sex difference is explicsble lerfely in terms of other veri-* 

i^les: ete, Mrtelity r*tes, end region of residence. 

• • • older people tend to vote Republican nore often 
then do younger people* And there sre eubstsntlslly 
nore older i#oaen than there ere older nen (because 
nen die youngnr than women}. • * * Finally, in the 
South, wonen tend to vote coneiderahly less often 
thau nen, and since nost Southerners are Democrats, 
the non-voting fenale there ie a non'-voting Democrat. 
The conbination of deceased Republican husbands and 
non-noting Dsnocratlc wives creates a disparity result* 
ing in nore Republican wonen voters. . . .^^ 

Thus there appears that there is little of the so-called wonen*s vote baaed 

on epecial appeals of sons candidates to females. When '*controls^' are 
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^^As reported in Congressional Quarterly , September 29, 1967, p. 194, 
See also Campbell et al.. The American Voter , pp. 1S1-1S3. 

^^arren E. Hlller, 'The Political Sehavior of the Electorate.'* In 
Edward C. Dreyer and Walter A. Rosenbaun (eds.). Public Opinion and Elec- 
toral Behavior , gelmont, Calif. : Uadsworth, 1966, pp. 69-90; Campbell et 
al«. The American Voter , Ch. 17; Hilbrath, Political Participation, pp. 134- 
135* 

^^Herot Americana In World Affairs , pp. 81-S3. 

^^ Congressional Q uarterly , September 29, 1967, p. 194, citing Gallup 
Poll data; Hlller, ''The Political Behavior of the Electorate,'' pp. 87-89. 

O ^ hbld >, p. 88. 
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ummi^ momt of the distinct lou in th^t politioil bthavlor of tho •mm 
Aiumppmrnt. A^mln. th«r« do «l«t om 4iffoi«ocM in polltlcni opiAioo: 
iroMm «r« iM« ioiralvod with iotiKrofttlonal 1smm« hivo Ims Infonutlofi 
obout Mch ^ftitlon*, and «r« thut mto Itkmly to b^M thoir attltudot 
00 MOtlooAl frouod««^^ Thi« iMBt OMM to bt a roolduo of tho vlov that 
"pclltlct It A n«n*s business** coupl«d vlth tho «0Ban*s gf^ostor coocoro 
with donestlc ho»s snd f sally Mttsrs. Uhstovor ths rosson» sox 
rcMlns s potsntisLly rclevsnt Influsncs on polltlcsl bshsvior* 

Rolls Ion . Church affiliation sows slnilarly to bo ralatod to po^ 
lltlcal thought snd activity. Rossarch has rspaatodly found thst Jovs 
and Catholics tend to give vora of thtlr \otss to DoMcratic nosilnoas 
than do Protaatants.^^ Further, **Jcwa are alight ly Mra acilva In poll- 

tica than Catholics vho» In turn» are allghtly ttore active than Protaa- 

18 

tants.*' And, aa before, there ara dlfferencoa anong the religloua 
groups In International outlook: Jove ai*c highly Intarnatlonal In their 
vlewe; they ara quite willing, on the vhole, to sea AMrlcane involved in 
vorld affaire. Proteatanta rank next in support for intarnatlonal in- 
volvanenta, follovod by Cathollce.^^ 

It la difficult, hovevar, to aaparata the offset a of raliglon froo 
choss of clsss; these two factors tond to coinclds* One study^ for in- 
stance, found th<t, vhen atatue la controllod, dlffarat^es in opinion 
SBong raligioue groups virtually dlaappaarod. ^n^ac la» differancaa batveen 

^^Hero. Aaericana in World Affaire , pp. 83-86. 

^ ^Gallup Poll data reported by Congraaalonal Qua rterly » Saptenber 29, 
1967, p. 194; and Miller, **The Political Behavior of the Electorate,** 
pp. 100-101. 

^^4ilbri»th, Political Participation , p. 137* 
39 

Hero, Aaericana in World Affairs, pp. 69-81. 



religious d«no«iatti(m« *,mn6 to result fron differ^ncen in •tatue; the 

higher the statue of tte «enbers* the gr ester their support for conservs- 

tive end Republicsn causes. Jevs« of course^ are the exception; their 
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high etstus goes hsnd-io-hand vith liberal isn. To account for this 
finding, ve suiy point to the high cohesion a»ong Jwish eroupo, and thus 
infer strong libersl uroup noms to which the young ere socialized. Also 
persecution or fear of persecution may lead to liberal vievs and high 
ratea of political participation. 

To thia point, uaing the axaaplea of partiaan preference, atcitudea 
toward foreicn policy issues, and Itvala of political part icipat ion » ve 
have attempted to indicate hov aecondary vcategorlc) group noiberahipa 
are related to the political behavior of Aaerican citicena. Slailar re- 
lationahipa have been found for auch additional variablea aa race, eth- 
nicity, urban-rural realdence, eize of cooaninity of residence, and region 
of realdence. Thla aort of factor is uaeful In atteaptlng to explain 
and ganaralire about nany political phenonena including auch thinga aa 
support for right-vlng political siovsMenta. To cite one inatance, Lipaet 
tracea the aourcaa of support in California for the John Birch Society 
and conclude a: 



Wealey and Beverly Allinamith, **IUillgioua Affiliation and Politico- 
economic Attitude.** Public Opinion Quarterly 12:377-389, 1948. 

^^he vorka cited prevloualy by Miller, Nilbrath, and Hero, aa well 
aa the Cailup data reported by the Congreaaional Quarterly , are alao rele- 
vant for theae factor a. Other lAportant aourcea include Lane, Political 
Ufa; Donald R. Matthewa and Jaaaa W. Prothro, Hegroea and the New Southern 
Politlca. New York: fUrcourt, Brace and World, 1966; Raynond E. Wolflnger, 
"^he Devalopnent and Parslatence of Ethnic Voting.** Aaerican Political 
Sctancw Review 59;95I-962, 1965; Michael /arentl, **Ethnic Polltice and the 
Pereietence of Ethnic Identification.** American Political Science Review 
61:717-726, 1967; and Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril, The Political Be- 
liefa of Aaerlcana, Nev Brunawlck, N.J.: Rutgera Unlveraity Preea, 1967. 



A wp^rtcr of the Soclttty i« mof ILltftly to bt « 
Rcpoblicao thjin a Dosocrat, to livii la Southarn 
California, to ba bat tar aducatadi and to ba lo a 
hlghar acoooalc catagory. . • . tT]ha Mail group 
of far^ara In tha aaapla aaaa to ba tha ^oat atrongly 
pro-Birch aaoog tha vocational catagoriar. Diffar- 
aocaa batvaan rallgioua groupa ara aull^ although 
Cathollca arc aooiairhat laaa Ut^^Iy to back tha Birch 
Sociaty than ara Protaatnota* ^ 

abort I wa can dataraioc tha aociological foundationa of political 

groupa and political opinion. 

But thcae ara aoMTondary groupa} paopla ''belong*' to thtn only In tha 
aanaa that thry ahara acme comon catagorlatatlon. Whit ^f *^ha aocial 
units to vhlch Individuals belong In aoaa mote aieanlngful aatiaa: fanlly* 
work, end other primary nroupa? It ehould not cooe aa much of a aurprlae 
to discover that thaae groupo vith vhlch people affiliate cloaely have an 
iapact on political behavior. 

The Faally ^ The family la probably tha aingle noet laportant influ- 
ence on ita ttcabera* beliefa and activitlea. One atudy condudea that 
the f^ally la a ''key'* gtoup 

which tranamltai Indoctrioataa, and auataina tha 
political loyaltlea of ita vanbara. Votera who 
aupport the party favored by their faailiaa de- 
velop flraer and nore conalatant habita of party 
allegiance than votera who renounce the faaily'a 
preference 

In the 1952 election, to cite aome specific evidence, more than 90 per- 
cent of the narried reapondenta in one survey reported that they had 
voted for the aane cai^idate aa had their spouaaa. In the aaaa aurvay, 



^^Seyacur Martin Lipaeti "Three Decadaa of the l^dical Right.^' In 
Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Hight , Garden City, Doubladay^ 
1963, pp. 356-337. See a:.ao Raymond E. Uolfinger et al,, "A&erica'a Radi- 
cal Right: Politics and Idrology." In David E. Aptar (ad«), Ideology and 
Diaconten t. New York: Free Preaa, 1964, pp. 262-293; and Nelaon W. Polaby, 
'Toward An Explanation of McCarthy Ism. " Political Studies 8:809-824, 1960. 

^'^McCloaky and Dahlgren, "Primary Group Influence on Party Loyalty." 
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about 8S tM!iti!nt of the utBuirriad respondtntt declared that their votee 
and thoae of their faally had coincided. Moreover , the nature of the 
faally*a poLItlcal belief a la iaiportant here. The i»ore hosogenoua the out- 
look of th^ tr^ilj. the hlgter Ita Intereat In polltlca, the moxm conala- 

Cent Ita partla^n preference, and the wore cloaely knit It la, the greater 
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la Ita liapact on the belief a of Itc «2flibera. That la, the sore laiportant 
and poalclire an Individual* a fanlly la for hla, the grtater la the likeli- 
hood that hla vleira will cotifoni to thoae of Ma iMiadlate faally. 

Work and Peer Croupa > While leaa powerful than the faally, other 
(iriflUiry groupa, ouch aa %rork and peer groupa, have fundaaental conacquencea 
for the political vleira of tholr •aabera. In »oat caaea, theaa groupa oper- 
ate to reinforce the ^lltlcal loyaltiea vhlch the fanlly Inatllla. In 
other vorda, paople tend to aaaociate at work and aoclally with thoae who 
ahare tbelr political aeotlAenta. One aurvey, mentioned above,^^ dlacover^ 
that nearly 65 percent of the raapondenta votod In a way conaiatent with 
their frienda. 

In addition, the nature of the Job Itaelf may help to ahape the work- 
er* a outlook on life, including the political world. Llpaitc interviewed 

aaall aamplea of unakilled aaaeably line laborera, aenlakilled relief and 
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utility men, and akilled maintenance workere. Thoae on the aaeambly 
line, without bacl^ akille, performing a repetitive taak, and with no real 
involvement with the total product, were much leee eatlafiod with their 



Angue Campbell et al.. The Voter Dec idea . Evanaton: Row, Patereon* 

1954, pp. 199-206. 

^^cCloaky and Dahlgran, **Priiaary Croup Influence on Party Loyalty/* 

^^Campbell et al., The Voter Decldce , pp. 199-206* 

^^Lewie Lipeita, **Uork Ufa and Political Attitudee/* American Po- 
litical Science Review 58:951-962, 1964. 
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Jobs thAQ Mrc the ttort tklllMl vorkcrt. Thmy ^mxm mutm fatAllttlc la 
their outlook; they v«r« motm Ilk«ly to CmI that ttid poverty vor« 

the Inevitable condltione of tietiklnd^ that goirarnient la beyond the Infltt*- 
etice of ordinary oeo* and that lofis^Tange platmlog la likely to co»e to 
natiBht. Finally, aaaeftbly line of^cratora had vore radical political 
oplnlona; poaaeaalng leaa and faellns £ruett£ted, they vcre «ore ready 
to try new vaya to alter their life eituationa, to change the atatua quo. 

The point of thla dlacuaalott of priauiry troupe to reiterate, that 
fare*io-face contacta and Interactlona arr poverful Inf Icencea on polit- 
ical behavior. In the faslly, thrmtgh their choice of frleoda, and on 
the Job, people tend to find theaaelvea in aaaociationa characterise^ oy 
hottOfenaoua political belief a. Thua, they ara expoaad only to ^^Ckm point 
of view, and it ehould not cone aa a eurpriae to dlacover that they ac- 
cept this pattern of opinion to an overwhelming degree* All of what they 
hear and aee la conalntent with what they believe and do, and they are 
unlikely to be expoaod to many forcea for change. 

Thla ateble and conaletcot pattern of political forcee le not alwaya 
the caae, however, for aone people are expoaed to conflicting preaauree. 
Upper c Vaaa Cathcllca and Jewe, Republican wo^en %rho marry Democratic 
huabanda, indivlduala whoae life atyle varlaa widely from thoae of their 
parertal famlliee, theee and many other aorta of Indivlduala exparlence 
"croaa-preaauree,** that la, the Inconaiateot appaala of their variad group 
attar ^inta. Where the confltcte are unequal, aa between an important 
prlaaf y group and more rmmote eecondary aff 11 tat lone, they '*are more likely 
to be rceolvad in favor of tho preferred group with the acceptance of Ita 
political none." Where the croee-preeauree are more nearly oqual, a 
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miMb«r of behavioral p^jaaibiUtiea »iat. The individual mmy avoid Mking 
a choice; he a^/ atay home on election day. Or he aay attenpt to fsoderate 
or minip^^im the conflict by finding ao«e good on both ai/es or arguing that 
t^« group differencea are not >a large aa aoM believe. ^ tonally, he nay 
fail to **aee** the conflict » that ia, deny ita cxiatence, and iroceed to 
act in keeping with the belief a of one group. 

In mm 9 the individual* a place in aociety, in the aoclal atructure 
that hla priaiary and secondary group afflllationa define, expoaea hin to 
an influeotijil aet of political forcea. Mia beliefa and behavior vill 
reflect thia aoclal poaition. 

3) Political Paychology > There i« «iore to under atandlng behavior 
than noting cultural and aocial forcea. The individual bringa aonething 
of hiaaelfi hia character or peraonality, into each altuatlon he confronta. 
We ahall jae the ten peraoiality to refer to a peraoo*a characteriatic 
wodr of reaponae, either in thought or i^ action, to a variety of external 
atiauli. We notnd earlier the axanplea of the **introvertad** and **aggrea- 
a5v«*' peraonality typaa. Peraonality attributea or traits refer to the 
atgnif icantly probable raaponae that an individual makea to a broad range 
of cventa in hla environment. We ahould ncte that In cotamon uaage trait 
nanta evoke particular jjiagaa, that la, thitre are atereotypea of the intro- 
vert or aggreaaive peraon; here» however, cnir concern ia only with thoae 
aapecta of peraonality which wa can atudy In a acientific faahion. 

Attitudea, on the other hand, are sunlf eatatlono of beliefa and feel* 
inga about apacific objecta (o.g., the Soviet Union, the Daaocratic Party» 



^^Thia laat la the atrategy which candidate Hubert Humphrey aeefted to 
be wploying in hia effort to haal the diviaiona over Viatnan policy which 
have divided the **hawka'* and the '*dovea** In the Democratic Party. 

^°Una, Political Life, p. 203. 



fcUhard HiJtoft). iTht bsttfvtoriti Wll«<rM thmt It U llUly tliit ^plAtou 
tftCltci ^tMtMllty to MM di^rM^ Imt it 1m clMt tliat thli amI ml 
Alvays be the caM. for ItittaMe, If • mmn p9tc%lrm§ m •.•»b«f of teiMCts 
of the wrU aroutd him at threat wLag aoi rairpMids tejactlflf MttMKi* 
orfaftiutLcma^ and people atrf by ^opMt«| ta deal herahly with thea, ire 
aay Infer that he la e "haetite" ar "agM;reMlire'^ fNrraoMllty ty^. A 
aaconl aeo who eirf^eaeee toetlllty toward e ^rtlcaUr Mtloe '-^ he may 
oppose the Soviet Vni^n on the ^Ite aadaretattdabla froatftle tiMt It hae 
wbJuMtad the lacid f roa which hla aaceatore aaLftetad to the tfaltad 
States without dlepUylnt * general laad faar of all foreign countrlee 
(or other cteeaea of etIaKilwe aUJacte) ^.aaaot be aat4 to atvov Mrte than 
a hostile view oi •w#sla la ^^t« i^eraoaallty danatas e chiracterletU 
response ^ttom to a wide ranne of stLaoll while sttltade 4ascrlbea a 
partUilar r##f»oas# (a « eli^le atrjecf la th^ ewf raaaaar^ 

w« are i»ot assert loft that paraonallty^ say atore thaa Cttlture of ao» 
clal structure « Is the cause of political opinion or bahavlor, but fsarely 
that it aa2 be a cause, tt aeeas tluit« In teaeral, the leas structurad 
a situation is* the aore rooa there is far parsonallty to lallwaacs the 
indivUuars response to thst sltustlon.^^ The more the lndlvi4ual is 
hansad in by cultural noras, by his inforaatlMi aod asparlaace* by 
his own perceived self -intatast whether aaclal« ac^aoaljc^ or polltl* 
cal or by uni-^ tract ioaal preaasres Iroa his ao< ial poaltlon« the aaie 
likely is his behavior to teftect forces outside ot the personality* In 
the absence ot other cues* undarlylnn personality traits have a hither 



^*Ibld.« pp. 97*100; rred Creensteln* **rhe Lapact pf fersoaallty 
on folitlurs: An Attaapt to Clesr Away Underbrush/' Aaerican foljjtlcal 
Science aevljw 61:^29-441, mj; end Cr^ensteln imi*), ""fersonsUiy and 
frtUrfca***^ Journal o< Soci^J tssues J9«i«. 



ptotebllity of Influencing bttwnrlot. On the othrr hAfid« a Mbject or 
e^mni want fyt- Mfficlcfftly iJfi»|»ott«nt to mrokm T^^ponBe (ton the Iri^ 

dlirl4ttAl. OWlMtly there vlll be no Inveetmrtit of enotion In object* 
^Ich ere too remote to utter, reremellty le not9 Hkely to be ''etM|Age«S/ 
and thue to be releirant to behairiort toplce vhlch are l^fKirtant enojgh 
to retire thUJ^lng aboot but about «^lch there are fev {ireacrlbed t^lnta 
of view. 

Before froceiedini t^ an citaaiinatlon of ooaie relatlonahlpa betveeo |>cr* 
•oMilty Mi beliavior, om point of cUrifUation needa to ba oade. We 
»uar avol4 the danger of ccnfualng paraonality and patholoiy; to do ao 
would be hi4hly «laleadlfi|* While aone pathologlea neuroaea^ paychoaa^i, 
and the like may ba ttpraat^ in political behavior, the«a are probably 
Inlrequtfit caaea. What la Ijaportant to realite is that nomal people, no 
U## than the abnerMi, Have paraonalit lea. fjich Individual, whether nor- 
aial or not« developa a way of looking «t and dealing with the environment 
In «^l<h he Uvea, rheaa laodea of reapondittg differ for different people* 
1l%e point to rcnanber la that theae patterna of reaponae characterize all 
people^ Md that different pattarna nay lead to differencea in political 
behavior. 

While there ranait) ao»e controveral^l iaauea about the aQaauranent 
(In the aclentlflc aena#) of peraonallty, nonetheleaa evidence which llnka 
peraonality attributea and behavior tuna begun to accuaulate, and we will 
review aoM of it here. 

farty Identlf lcatlon > One of the Clrat political feelinga which a 
.hlld developa aa he bocoAee axpoaod to the world of politlca la a aenae 
of belotmlng to, of attachment to, one of the two political partiea* He 
learna **l an a Danocrat (or tepubllcan)*^ long before he knowa nuch. If any- 
Q 'thing, about the part lea and what they a tend for. He cornea to have a 
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dMply Held 14tntlf IcAtlofi, in • ptycSolog IcaI vlth hit chMM 

political party. Thtt this Attacfvimt is tt&»t often taken tttm tht pa- 
rental faaiily, and probably vith a AinljniB of rational calculation, should 
not csuae ua to underestlAatc the conviction with vhich it ia hald« 
Cltitana tend to vi«%r tht world of politlca through lanaaa colored by 
party identification; party loyalty providea a atarting place for evalu^ 
at ion of political eventi. Partiean choice influencea the perception of 
candidatta. More than tvo of every three voters know for vho« they ulll 
vote by the tlAe of the naainating conventions or earlier ; premmably 
they make theee decislona on the basia of attachment to party. Along the 
sane llnea. It haa been cstiAated that of the 27 million Americans %rho 
''couldn't be wrong** in supporting the 1964 csndldacy of Barry Coldiracer, 
no leas than 20 million uere Republican party Idenclfiera %rtio had no ape- 
cial passion for the Ariiona Senator and vho would have voted vith equal 

feeling for Nelaon Rockefeller* Richard Nixon, or any other candidate vho 
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adorned the Hepuhllcan column of the ballot. 

Party identification aeema to influence poaitionr on the iasuee as 
well as viewa of the candidatee. Denocrata tend to support issue etsnds 
of their psrty snd Kepublicsnt do the same.^^ Psrty provides s point of 



On the scqulsition snd influence of party identification, see Caap- 
bell et al.. The American Voter , Chs. 6-7; Fred I. Greenateln, Children 
and Pqlitjxj. Ncv Haven: Yale University Press » 1965; and Robert D. Heos 
and David Eaaton, '*Tlie Child's Changing Image of the President." Publi c 
Opinion Qusrterly 24:632-644, 1960. 

^^Campbell et al., The American Voter , p. 78. 

^^\ngue Campbell, 'Interpreting the Presidential Victory/' In Milton 
C. Cunnings, Jr. (ed.). The National Election of 1964 . Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966," pp. 273-275. 

^^Sce George Belknap and Angue Campbell, "Political Party Identifica- 
tion snd Attitudes Toward Foreign Policy." Public Op inion Q uarterly 15: 
rn?^^°l-^-^" 1951-52. 
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reference vhlrh serves as a substitute (or thlnkinf^ through each isfcue fron 
r^cratch vfien it arises. The individual need not weigh and balance the 
facts, but need only ascertain where his party standa and adjust or formu- 
late his own view accordingly. Km Caapbell et al. put it: **. . . (Rle- 
sponses to each eleaeot of national policies are deeply affected by the 
individual a enduring party attachnent/'^^ In shore, party identification 
is acquired early and concinuea to occupy, for most citizens, a central 
place in political thought, serving as a basic point of organization. Most, 
If not all, other political events. Including candidates and Issuea, are 
evaluated with ref«»rence to party identification. 

Allenatlon.^^ A second personality characteristic which seems demon-* 
strably related to political behavior la a feeling of alleaitlon or es- 
trangement. While there has been some confusion and controversy surround- 
ing the use of the concept of alienation. It seems clear that at the core 
of the Idea Is the notion that an Individual cornea to feel detached from 
the world around him. He senses a lack o£ guidance from appropriate cul- 
tural values (normlessness) ; he believes himself to be Incapable of Inf lu-* 

enclng the world around him (powerlessner^:) ; and he feels cut off from that 
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world (social Isolation). In short, because of his inability to see him- 
self as a relevant member of society, the alienated Individual cuts himself 
off from his environment, tending to be cynical about it and mistrustful of 
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^^Campbell et al.. The American Voter , p. 128. 

^^The following four paragraphs are adapted from Rieselbach and Balch 
(eds.), Pgycholugy and Politics , pp. 7-9. 

CO 

For attempts to sort out the various ideas central to the alienation 
concepts, see Melvin Seeman, "On the Meaning of Alienation." American So- 
ciological Review 24:783-791, 1959; and Dwight G. Dean, "Alienation: Its 
Meaning and Measurement." American Sociological Review 26:753-758, 1951. 
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Its aenbers. 

A lAiober of studies show the sllenated to behave in dlstin'^tlve ways 
in the political arena. In general, they are less likely to care about 
politics* to discuss political affairs, or to be veil inforaed about poli- 
tics .^^ It follows fron such findings that the alienated see less reason 
to participate actively in politics, for the fact of their cyniciao, mis- 
trust, and estrangenent leads then to believe that thrlr involvcoent would 
be pointless. Specifically, the alienated citizen ifrv^likely to stay home 
on election day rather than go to the polls and cast his bvj^lot. Even 
when he does vote, the quality of his action appeara to have a highly 
negative character. He is likely to view the electoral contest as a choice 
between evils and thus to vote against the greater evil, not for a candi- 
date in whom he has some confidence. Similarly, the alienated voter 
tends to oppose local bond issue referendums, apparently seeing no reason 
why the society at large should undertake such things as school and hoapital 



In a sense, alienation is the other side of the coin from political 
efficacy discussed earlier in connection with voting turnout. The effi- 
cacious citizen feels that his voice can be heard politically and he tends 
to get Involved; the alienated person, feeling estranged, believes he has 
no influence over political decisions and often acts as if influence were 
Impossible. 

^^Sec, among others, Campbell et al.. The Americ>^n Voter ; and Robert 
F. Agger, "Political Cynicism: Measurement and Meanlng.^^ Journal of 
Politics 23:477-506, 1961. 

^^Milbrath, Political Participation , pp. 78-81. 

^^Cf « Kenneth Janda^ **A Comparative Study of Political Alienation and 
Voting Behavior in Three Suburban Communities." In Studies in History and 
the Social Sciences ; S tudies in Honor of John A. Klnneman . Normal: Il- 
linois State University Press, 1965. pp. 53-68; and Milbrath, Political 
Partici pation. 



^-^See Murray Levin, The Alienated Voter . New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1960. 
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construction or fluoridation of local water aupplles. 

Au thor 1 tar lanlsm , Another personality characteristic which has re 
ceived substantial attention from political scientists is authoritarian- 
isa. Following the pioneering work. The Authoritarian Personality , by 
T. Adorno and his collaborators a number of studies have shown that 
authoritarians (those who make high scores on an attitude scale designed 
to measure this factor) differ from non-authoritarians (low scorers) in 
distinctive ways. The authoritarian individual is a person whose atti- 
tudes show, among other things, a willingness to submit to strong author- 
ity, a desire to dominate those seen as weaker, a tendency to view other 
people in terms of stereotypes, and a pervasive concern for power and 
toughness. 

To take one example, it seems clear that authoritarians possess a 

rather distinctive view of the proper content of American foreign policy. 

They seem to prefer an isolationist course of action (that is, they are 

reluctant to see the United States too entangled in world politics) 

68 ^ 

they favor a more nationalistic (more uncommitted) policy posture. A 
detailed analysis by Smith and Rosen showed that people who were isola- 
tionist in their policy orientations (or low in "worldraindedness**) possessed 



John Horton and Wayne Thompson, "Powerlessness and Political Nega- 
tivism: A Study of Defeated Local Ref erendums. ** American Journal of 
Sociology 68:485-493. 1962. 

^^New York: Harper and Row, 1950. 

^^ Ibid e , pp. 224-242 and passim. 

^^Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., "The Anatomy of American 'Isolationism' and 
Expansionism. II. Journal of Conflict Resolution 2:280-309, 1958. 

^^Daniel J. Lcvinson, "Authoritarian Personality and Foreign Policy. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution 1:37-47, 1957; and Charles D. Farris, "Se- 
O lected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as Correlates of Authoritarianism and 
ERXC Political Anomle." Journal of Politics 22:50-67, 1960. 
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many of the attributes of authoritarianism. Those vho rejected coopera- 
tive participation In world affairs were more likely to think In stereos- 
types, to see threats arising from external sources, to prefer compliance 
to Independence, to be pessimistic about the future, nod to admire as an 

Ideal to be emulated a polltlcal^llltary type of person In preference to 
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an artlstlc-humanlstlc model. Finally, and more specifically, authori- 
tarians have been found more likely than non-authorltarlans to oppose 

American trade with the Soviet Union and the establishment of classes on 
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Russian society In American schools; to expect war, presumably with the 
USSR, In the Immediate future;^^ and to opt for extreme solutions to com- 
plex International problems. This evidence provides substantial support 
for the proposition that "personal authoritarianism constitutes an lmpor-> 

tant Inner source (though by no means the only source) of the disposition 

73 

toward nationalist and related Ideologlea. 

Self"Esteem > It Is well known that some people have a confident 
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Howard P. Smith and Eller Weber Rosen, "Some Psychological Corre- 
lates of Worldmlndedness and Authoritarianism." Journal of Personality 
26:170-183, 1958. 

^^Ullllam J. MacKinnon and Rf chard Centers, "Authoritarianism and 
Internationalism." Public Opinion Quarterly 20:621-630, 1956. 

^^Farrls, "Selected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as Correlates of 
Authoritarianism and Political Anomle." 
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Robert E. Lane, "Political Personality and Electoral Choice." 
American Politlc>!>I Science Review 49:173-190, 1955. 
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Levinson, "Authoritarian Personality and Foreign Policy," p. 44. 
It must be confessed that not all researchers share Levinson* s confidence 
in the proposition. Many point to methodological difficulties in the 
work of Adornc et al. and others who followed their lead which require 
caution in attributing meaning to authoritarianism. The best statement 
of the criticisms is Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.). Studies in 
the Scope and Method of "The Authoritarian Personality . " New York: Free 
Press, 1954. For a convenient summary of the arguments, pro and con, see 
Q Roger Brown, Social Psychology . New York: Free Press, 1965, Ch* 12. 
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outlook on ll£e; they seexn unworrled about their own ability to master, or 
at least come to terms with, the environment in which they live. Others 
appear to be much more Insecure, less certain that life does not hold some 
cruel fate In store for them. This trait, alternatively known as self- 
esteem, self-confidence, or ego strength, appears to be related to polit- 
ical behavior. It appears, for Instance, that Individuals who feel con- 
fident of their own ability to face life's challenges successfully (that 
is, who possess high self-esteem) are also confident of their nation's 
ability to survive the difficulties inherent in the world of intertiational 
relations. At least those with strong egos are less likely to choose iso- 
lationism and more Inclined to accept the risks which go with active in- 
volvement with the other nations of the world. Likewise, those possessed 
with liigh self-esteem, with feelings of their own competence, find it easier 
to deal with other people and thus to participate more frequently in the 
activities associated with political campaigning.^^ 

To summarize, we can say that personality, like culture and social 
structure, seems to suggest a number of relationships to political thought 
and deed which are well worth investigating. It remains for research to 
describe the precise relationships between personality and behavior; our 
use of a field perspective serves only to remind us that the kind of indi- 
vidual we may be, the kinds of personality traits we have, may influence 
the kinds of political behavior we exhibit. 

4) Political Socialization . Earlier we defined political socializa- 
tion as the learning process by which the individual acquires tendencies 



Herbert McClosky, "Personality and Attitude Correlates of Foreign 
Policy Orientations." In James N. Rosenau (ed.). Domes cic Sources of For 
eign Policy . New York: Free Press, 1967, pp. 51-110, esp. pp* 71-79. 

"^^ilbrath. Political Participation, pp. 76-78. 
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to act. He learns the noma and orientations of the political culture 
and he absorbs the expectations about his behavior that the groups to 
which he belongs hold. Political scientists have recently begun to in- 
quire about the socialisation process and have uncovered sone of its 
central features. 

It should be noted » first of all, that political learning, unlike 
classroom education, is unplanned and often unconscious* Fev parents or 
group members consciously seek to inculcate a specific set of political 
values; rather the learning takes place in informal ways. By observation. 
Intuition, or imitation, the child or new group member comes to sense the 
generally accepted pattern of thought, and he realizes, probably without 
much effort » that he will benefit from an adjustment to this pattern. 
Moreover, from a broader perspective, the socialization process is the 
means by which societies and groups perpetuate their own existences. To 
survive, an organization must keep alive its goals, norms, values, and 
appropriate procedures. This it can do by teaching the younger genera- 
tion — its children or its new members — how they are expected to be- 
have and what they are expected to accomplish. 

Finally, it is worth noting that socialization occurs at all phases 
of the life cycle. As we will see, early childhood socialization is Im- 
portant to an understanding of adult political activity, but this should 
not obscure the fact that the learning of expectations about behavior 



On socialization in general, see Sigel (ed.), "Political Sociali- 
zation"; Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization . New York: Free Press, 
1959; and Richard E. Dawson, "Political Socialization." In James A. 
Robinson (ed.). Political Science Annual 1966 . Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1^66. pp. 1-84. See also John J. Patrick, Political Socializa- 
tion of Anerican Youth ; Implicatio ns for Secondary School Social Studie s. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, Research 
"ulletin No. 3, 1967. 
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continues throughout life. Whenever an Individual changes his locAtlon 
on the social class ladder; accepts a new Job; moves to a new neighbor-* 
hood, state, or region; or ^n any way takes on a new role, he will encoun* 
ter a nev set of expec tat loos to which he vlll be socialised. The fact 
remains, however, that most Is known about childhood political learning, 
and our discussion will focus on that period of life. For the sake of 
convenience, the suno&ary which follows will treat three basic questions 
about socialization: what Is learned (that Is, the content of socializa- 
tion) , who teaches (that Is, the agents of socialization), and the ways 
learning takes place (that Is, the process of socialization) .^"^ 

The Content of Socialization . Children acquire their first political 
beliefs at a young age. These early orientations toward politics are 
largely feelings devoid of much supporting factual Information. Children 

learn. In the early years of elementary school, that the United States 

78 

is a good country, that Its leaders, especially the President, are kind 
79 

and benevolent, and that the citizen Is the central figure in the pollt- 

OA 

leal process. These findings seem to apply to children In the urban 
areas of this country; recent evidence suggests that the children of rural 
Appalachla may have a much less favorable orientation toward the American 
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dren and Politics ; and Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney, The Development 
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Hess and Torney, The Development of Political Attitudes in Children , 

Ch. 2. 
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Ibid., Ch. 3 and Greenstein, Children and Politics , Ch. 3. 

Hesb and Torney, The Development of Political Attitudes in C hildren , 
Ch. 4. See also David Easton and Jack Dennis, "The Child's Image of Gov- 
ernment." In Sigel (ed.), "Political Socialization." 
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political system and Its leaders* This suggests that a relatively Iso- 
lated subculture such as Appalachla may socialize Its children In a dis- 
tinct fashion; it may teach a quite different set of norms and evaluations. 
Finally, it is worth repeating what was noted earlier: children identify 
with one of the political parties during the grade school period. Long 
before they can Justify their choice, they declare their allegiance to 

the Republicans or Democrats. And this loyalty is highly resistant to 

82 

change in later life. 

The Agents of Socialization , ^ince so much political learning occurs 
so early in life» it is often assumed that the family is the major teach- 
ing instrument. This seems reasonable in light of the central position 
of the family during childhood. We noted above the Importance of primary 
groups in fixing political opinion. Children tend to hold political views 
which coincide with those of their parents; as Campbell et al. point out, 

three out of four voters support the same political party as their par- 
83 

ents. In short, since the family is the crucial center of life for 
young people, it: is not surprising that it has profound consequences for 
the political portion of that life. Where the family is damaged and dis- 
rupted, its influence is correspondingly reduced. 
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Recent research, however « has challenged the primacy of the fanlly as 

the central socializing agent. Hess and Torney, while acknowledging that 

children learn partisan preference at hone, argue that the elementary 

85 

school la a more laportant aoclallzer than Is usually recognised. Much 
of what the child learns regarding the operation of the political system 
he acqulrea from the achool. Similarly, among high achool students there 
Is a lessened agreement between parent and offspring on such specific po- 
litical issues as the federal government's role in promoting racial inte- 
gration of achools. ^ It thus may be that the family is the prime source 
of general feelings of loyalty to nation and attachment to party, while on 
more concrete queatione of policy and procedure the schools are a more 
salient aource of political learning. The school may provide other oppor- 
tunities not available in the family. For Instance, there la evidence 
Suggesting that those to whom the school presents the opportunity for dls** 
cussion, for a meaningful exchange of views, and the right to challenge 
the views of those in authority develop a greater sense of political com- 
petence — an ability to function effectively in politics — which carries 
over into adult life.^^ 

Nor are other groups without Influence on political learning, though 
their impact seems more to reinforce beliefs a. eady held than to create 
new ones. We have already seen how individuals tend to live in an environ- 
ment in which their primary and peer group associates share their political 
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Hess and Torney, The Development of Political Attitudes in Children , 

Ch. 5. 

Kent Jennings and Richard G. Nleml, "The Transmission of Polit- 
ical Values From Parent to Child." American Political Science Review 62; 
169-18A, 1968. 
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belief 8. The nenbers of these groups ^end to have slallar life-styles 
and thus to possess siallnr outlooks. And where there Is conflict be- 
tween a prlaary group sod a more distsot cstegorlc group, the foner 
usually prevails. These secondary societsl groups serve ss reference 

points, places to look for guidance, rather than as loBedlate socializing 

88 

agents. Where change In accepted political belief does occur, the in- 
dividual Is aost likely to alter his stand in response to personal, face- 
to-face contacts, though these Influences may arise initially from distant 
secondary associations. That is, primary groups seem to mediate between 
secondary groups and the individual. Labor union families will teach the 
values, norms, and orientations which characterize the categoric group, 
union member, and so on. Children tend to develop orientations towsrd 
secondary groups and beliefs about politics which are consistent with one 
another. Where inconsistencies or cross-pressures do occur, as we have 
seen, the individual is likely to be less stable in his outlook, more 
likely to withdraw and become apathetic, or — if a choice becomes neces- 
sary — to decide in favor of the more immediate group. 

Finally, since there has been much discussion in recent years about 
the role of the mass media, a word seems Ir order about the effects of 
the media as agents of political socialization. The available evidence 
suggests that the modern means of mass cooDunication are neither the boon 
nor the threat that some analysts have asserted. In truth, the media 
serve a supportive not a creative function; because of the operation of a 
set of psychological processes, generally known as selective perception. 
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Che Influence of the aedla in general is that of a reinforcer. Individ- 
uals tend to ex|;K>Be themselves only a^>lectivcly to tncd^^ nessagcs. They 
choos* to "tunc in" to those messages which support views they currently 
hold. Thus, a connitted Democrat will watch his candidate on television 
or follow his candidate's campaign as reported in the press* but he is un- 
likely to pay attention to the campaign efforts of the opposition. Like- 
wise, where an individual is exposed to both sides of an issue, he will 
often perceive only those facets of the message which are compatible with 
his own views* or, if made aware of both poaitiona, after the passage of 
time, he will remember only what is in accord with his position (that is, 
he will retain selectively). In short, citizens select only what they 
want to attend to from the man/ messages of the mass media. 

The Process of Socialiration . Less is known about the processes by 
which political learning takes place. It does appear that age relates to 
the form of socialization. Children learn quickly but unevenly throughout 

the elementary school years, emerging by the eighth grade with a rather 

90 

fully learned set of basic orientations. Persons, the President espe- 
cially, provide the first points of contact with politics; knowledge of 
the institutions of government comes later. Early learning seems to re- 
flect feelings about parents and the home; only later does the child dif- 
ferentiate between the authority of parents and of the President or between 



**^0n the effects of the medU, see Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of 
Mass Communication . New York: Free Press, esp. Cha. 1-5, 1960. See 
David 0. Sears and Jonathon L. Frecdman, "Selective Exposure to Informa- 
tion: A Critical Review." Public Opinion Quarterly 31:194-213, 1967, for 
a discussion of the selective exposure phenomenon. 

^°Hes8 and Torney, The Development of Political Attitudes in Children, 
pp. 220-221. 
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ttiAt they should not be Just as helpful in any effort to grapple with the 
influences on the behavior of political leaders. Leaders in American 
society coae in many shapes, sizes, and varieties, and we cannot here do 
more than indicate, vlth a few examples, how the field perspective can 
help to structure our search for the causes of leadership behavior. Put 
another way, ve seek to understand the roles, and the role behavior, of 
Aaerlcan political leaders. The present discussion will focus on formal 
and Informal leaders. 

1) Formal Leaders . Formal leaders, as used here, are those who oc- 
cupy positions, established constitutionally or by statute, in the formal 
governmental structure. The category Includes legislators, executives, 
bureaucrats, and Judges. Such officials may be elected, such as the Presi- 
dent and the members of Congress, or appointed as in the cases of the 
Sccrctavy of Defense and a number of Judicial officers. Formal leaders, 
of course, are found at the national, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment. The Important point is that these roles, wherever found and however 
constituted, bear the Imprint of cultural, social, psychological, and so- 
cialisation forces, and the Job of the political analyst is to establish 
which factors, in what sorts of situations, are related to the role be- 
havior of different sorts of leaders. In what follows we will use the role 

94 

of nember of Congress to illustrate the form that such analysis might take; 
it should be remembered, however, that the same treatment is perfectly ap- 
propriate for other formal leadership roles. 

Culture . First, we need to note that the legislative role is a complex 



^ The following treatment of the Congressional role draws heavily on 
Leroy Rieselbach, ''Congress as a Political System.'' In Rieselbach (ed.)v 
The Congressional System : Notes and Readings . Belmont, Calif. : Wadsworth, 
forthcoming, 1V70. 
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one. The member of Congress must play to a number of audiences. He must 
play to his constituents, those who hold the power to terminate his career. 
He must also find a mode of living with the other members of his chamber, 
his colleagues as a whole, his fellow party members, and those with whom 
he shares a committee assignments Finally, he must deal In one way or 
another with the occupants of roles In the other branches: the President, 
the bureaucrats, and the judges. Each audience has Its own set of ex- 
pectations about how the lawmaker should perform his role. 

To begin with, the public holds certain beliefs about how a lawmaker 
should act. He must, of course, be honest, perhaps even a "paragon of 
virtue." Some actions are forbidden by law, but others are In the twi- 
light zone between Illegal or Immoral and legitimate or ethical. As the 
recent censure of Senator Thomas Dodd by his Senate colleagues Indicates, 
It Is often difficult for a legislator to establish what is acceptable 
behavior as opposed to what Is disagreeable In the eyes of the public. 
Slz:ilarly, the congressman must give lip service at the very least to the 
popular ideal of the elected representative as just that, a man who repre- 
sents, does the bidding, of his copnt-rtuents. This is true even if he 

Intends to vote according to his conscience on every issue which comes 
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before the legislature. If he is unsuccessful in meeting public expec- 
tations, the public, in its capacity as the electorate, may compel him 
to retire. 

Similarly, congressmen hold beliefs about what are appropriate norms 
for legislative behavior. Matthews has spelled out the "folkways" of the 
Senate; other observers suggest these expectations apply to the House of 



On representation, see Heinz Eulau et al., "The Role of the Repre- 
sentative: Some Empirical Observations on the Theory of Edmund Burke." 
American Political Science Review 53:742-756, 1959. 



Representatives as well. " Among other Senatorial norms, Matthews notes 
the rule of "apprenticeship," by which junior legislators are expected to 
learn their trade In relative obscurity. The freshman Senator receives 
the least desirable committee assignments, and Is expected to put In more 
Lhan his share of time In the dull task of presiding over the Senate. He 
must follow the old adage of being seen but not heard In order "to listen 
and to learn." He Is expected to show proper deference to his Benlors In 
the Senate. Similarly, the new Senator will be taught the rule of legis- 
lative work. I.e., that It Is appropriate to spend one's time working at 
the legislative tasks, in committee and elsewhere, out of the public eye« 
In the language of the Senate, the newcomer must learn to "be a workhorse, 
not a showhorse." Along these same lines, the congressman Is to become a 
specialist, to develop sufficient expertise on some topic — usually that 
dealt with by the committee on which he serves — that he may be relied on 
to give sound advice. In return, he will be expec'ted to defer to other 
experts in those areas in which he does not specialize. There are other 
norms, but these examples should be sufficient to indicate the kind of 
chamber-wide expectations which exist in Congress, What Is more, those 
who conform to these folkways obtain rewards; they become members of the 
Informal "inner club" in the Senate, and, in Matthews' viewj are more ef- 
fective legislators In that they seem to get more of the bills in which 
they are Interested passed than do nonconformists. 

Individual committees, as well as full chambers, have folkways, and 

^^This paragraph is drawn from Donald R. Matthews, U.S. Senators and 
Their World . Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960, 
Ch. 5. Cf . also William S. White, Citadel . New York: Harper, 1956. 
For a dissenting view on the Importance of norms, see Nelson W. Polsby, 
Congress and the Presidency . Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice Hall, 
1964, pp. 32-41. 
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the two sets may pose difficult choices or role conflicts for legislators. 
For Instance, the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives has a set of norms which includes the expectation that committee 
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members will act as the guardian of the Federal Treasury. The Treasury 
is protected by the Committee cutting as many budget estimates submitted 
to it as it possibly can. At the same time, however, the full chamber 
expects that the programs it has authorized will receive funds from the 
Appropriations Committee. The Committee resolves this dilemma of a desire 
to cut budgets coupled with the expectation that it will support programs 
by pursuing a mixed strategy. The Committee most often appropriates less 
than is requested, but more than the program received in the previous 
fiscal year. That is, the program gets more money than it had previously, 
but less than those who run it claim is necessary. Here, then, is a clear- 
cut case in which the behavior of the Committee's members is influenced by 
the expectations of the full House and, at the same time, by those of the 
Committee itself. 

To complete the picture of the Importance of cultural expectations 
for an understanding of Congressional behavior, we may briefly note some 
other norms to which a legislator is exposed. He is a member of a polit- 
ical party, and there is the expectation that he will support the party 
whenever possible. Similarly, he will be expected to back the President, 
when they are of the same party, whenever he can in the interest of creat- 
ing a ^'record*' on which both can run at a subsequent election. Finally, 
the congressman acts in the shadow of the judiciary, especially the Supreme 



See Richard F. Fennc, Jr., '*The House Appropriations Committee as 
a Political System: The Problem of Integration." American Political 
Science Review 56:310-324, 1962; and The Power of the Purse . Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1966. 
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Court, which has the authority to pass on the constitutionality of legls- 
98 

latlve actions. Even these few examples should suffice to indicate the 
range of cultural norms, and the extent of inconsistency or conflict among 
them, which a congressman confronts in his efforts to play his legislative 
role. 

Social Structure . Sociological forces are equally relevant to per- 
formance of the role of legislator, and influence behavior in a number of 
ways* There are, first of all, the formal rules of Congress which define 
what a lawmaker can do and how he must go about doing it. The rules define 
what a legislator must overcome to get legislation passed. He, and those 
who support him, must move a bill through a series of steps from introduc- 
tion, through the committees, across the floor, probably through joint 
House-Senate conference committee, and finally on to the President for his 

signature. Each step in this process is governed by the rules of the 

99 \ ^ 

chamber. While this is not the place to discuss these rules, it is lm«- 
portant to recognize that the rules do create a social structure (or define 
the legislative institution) which controls in a formal fashion what the 
individual legislator can and cannot do. 

Social structure in the broader sense is also important in under- 
standing Congressional behavior. Each legislator brings with him to Wash- 
ington a set of social relationships established prior to the start of his 
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This is an obviously superficial statement of a small sample of the 
points that could be made to illustrate the expectation patterns within 
which Congress operates. For more detail, consult any of the major texts 
on the legislative process. The best of these are William J. Keefe and 
Morris S. Ogal, The American Legislative Process . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968; and Malcoim E. Jewell and Samuel C. Patterson, JOie 
Legislative Process in the United States . New York: Random House, 1966. 
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legislative service; he belongs to a political party, a variety of primary 
and secondary groups, and he has undergone an extensive process of sociali- 
zation. Like any cltlasen, he possesses a set of political beliefs stem- 
sing In part frcnn his position In society, and it Is not reasonable to 
expect that he vlll forget or renounce all that be believes when he Is 
elected to Congress and make up his mind anew on all the Issues vfaich he 
faces as a la%fmaker. These beliefs will Influence what he does in Con- 
gress. To take one example, they seem to help determine how he will vote 
on foreign policy legislation. Legislators of both parties who are Catho- 
lics are more inclined than their Protestant colleagues to support foreign 
aid legislation cn the floor of the House of Representatives. Similarly, 
those who worked In business occupations i^rior to coming to Congress are 
more, and those with farm backgrounds less, favorable to foreign aid 
bills. 

Finally, social structure has an indirect influence on the behavior 
of Senators and Representatives through social differences in the dis- 
tricts congressmen represent. There are 435 members of the House of 
Representatives, and they come from constituencies which differ greatly 
in social terms; some are urban, some rural; others vary in the degree to 
which they are rich or poor, northern or southern, well or poorly educated. 
These differences are reflected in differences :Ln voting behavior. Re- 
turning to the example of foreign aid, we find that in recent years^ dis- 
tricts populated by the financially better off, urban residents, located 
in the North, and especially in the Northeast, have elects congressmen 
who tend to vote most often for foreign aid. And this is true within each 



^°\eroy N. Rleselbach, The Roots of Isolationism . Indianapolis: 
gj^^obbs-Merrlll, 1967, Ch. 3. 
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of the political parties. 
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In short, whether one talks about social 



structure In the narrow terms of Congress Itself or in the broader per- 
spective of the larger society. It appears that this structure relates to 
the performance of the legislative role. 

Personal lty > Almost nothing is known about the Influence of personal- 
ity on legislative role-playing, largely because congressmen have not been 
available for assessment of their personalities. All that can be said is 
that there is no logical reason why personality may not be related to 
legislative behavior in ways similar to the fashion in which we have seen 
that it is related to word and deed among citizens. To cite one case, in 
1946 the Legislative Organization Act which Congress passed created a Senate 
Committee on Government Operations which, in turn, established a Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. Little was heard of the subcommittee un- 
til, in the wake of the 1950 elections, the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Joseph R. McCarthy, acceded to the chairmanship. Nothing else changed, 
the expectations about the subcommittee, its rules » all the objective cir- 
cumstances were unaltered, yet under McCarthy's leadership the subcommittee 
became deeply involved In American politics to an unexpected extent. VThen 
the Senate censured McCarthy — largely because he violated the cultural 
norms, not because of his anti-Communist beliefs — and his power waned » 
the suLcoramittee reverted to the virtual anonymity which had characterized 
its pre-McCarthy existence, leaving as its legacy a new word — McCarthy- 
ism — for the American political vocabulary. In sum, the activities of 
the McCarthy Committee seem to have been the result of the personality of 
its chairman — his desires, ambitions, whims, or other attributes — more 
than any other factors. If this is true in this instance, it is certainly 
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possible that research might uncover other ways In which personality Is 
related to legislative behavior. 

Socialization . Much has already been said about the ways in which 
socialization appears to influence the way congressmen go about their 
jobs. Here we need only recapitulate briefly. Many of the opinions 
about government and politics which lawmakers bring with them to legis- 
lative service are learned through the socialization process in the same 
way as similar beliefs are learned by those who never seek elective of- 
fice. Thus all that was said about socialization in the previous section 
of this paper is relevant here. Coming to Congress at a relatively ad- 
vanced age, the freshman legislator must undergo socialization to the 
norms of his chamber as well. He must learn what others — his consti- 
tuents , party, colleagues » and those in the other branches of government — 
expect him to do* In the Senate, newcomers who ignore the folkways are 

met with hostility and reduced prospects for acceptance and eventual Influ- 
102 

ence. In brief, legislators have been, and contixme to be, exposed to 
socializing experiences which shape how they will act out their legisla- 
tive roles. 

This discussion of the Congressional role should make clear that there 
is more to the passage of legislation than a simple recitation of the steps 
by which **a bill becomes a law" would indicate. Such a listing is limited 
to the formal, structural aspects of the process. As we have suggested, 
there are other factors — culture, personality, and socialization — 
which influence the behavior of congressmen. While a bill must be intro- 
duced, pass through the committee process, undergo debate and amendment 
on the floor — and do so in the House and the Senate — how individual 
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law-makers respond to their role In this process reflects their character- 
istics* The formal rules limit to an extent what they can do, but there 
remains for the legislators substantial room for choice in what they say, 
what amendments they introduce, how they vote, and so on — all of which 
may be shaped by their social backgrounds, their personalities, and the 
extent to which they accept (or reject) the norms of the chamber. In 
short, knowing the process by which legislation is enacted tells only part 
of the story; we need to understand the influences on the ways In which 
individual congressmen operate within the rules as well before we can 
speak with confidence about the legislative process. 

To summarize: formal leadership roles, as the discussion of the role 
of congressmen illustrates, are complex ones, involving a number of dif- 
ferent aspects. The behavioral scientist seeks to discover the causes, or 
correlates, of the various behaviors which role-occupants perform. On the 
face of it, it appears that a full understanding of such behavior is un- 
likely to emerge without consideration of the four classes of factors — 

cultural, social, psychological, and socialization — which the field per- 

103 

spective singles out for attention* Each of these sets of factors sug- 
gest foci for investigation of other formal leaders. Research on the 
President, bureaucrats, judges, state and local officials, among others. 



Space limitations preclude a full treatment of Congress and, of 
course, more than passing mention of other leadership roles. Some books 
worth examining on other formal roles include, on the Presidency, Richard 
E. Neustadt, Presidential Power . New York: Wiley, 1960; Clinton Rossiter, 
The Am erican Presidency . Rev. ed.. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960; and 
Louis W. Koenig, The Chief Executive . Rev. ed.. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1968. On the courts, see Glendon Schubert, Constitutional 
Politics , Part I. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960; John R. 
Schmidhauser, "The Justices of the Supreme Court: A Collective Portrait." 
Midwest J ournal of Political Science 3:1-49, 1959; and Stuart S. Nagel, 
"Political Party Affiliation and Judges' Decisions." American Political 
Science Review 55:843-850, 1961. 
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will profit from analysis of a sort similar to that suggested In our dis- 
cussion of congressmen. Considerations of space, not of importance, led 
to the use of the legislative example to Illustrate the field approach; 
we contend that our understanding of other leadership roles could be en- 
hanced by the use of the field point of view. 

2) Informal Leaders , Precisely the same approach can be applied to 
a study of Informal leaders In American life. It Is a truism to say that 
power and Influence are unequally divided In this country. Those who have 
responsibility for makliig political decisions — ~ the formal leaders — 
must be given authority to carry out those decisions. But among those 
without formal positions in government, there Is also an unequal diaper-* 
slon of influence. Some citizens are better able than others to make 
their voices heard in the places where decisions are made. They are able 
to speak to, and for, large numbers of people and to assert authority on 
their behalf. It Is these men and women who, without formal positions, 
can nonetheless Influence, directly or Indirectly, what those with legal 
power to act do who are the informal leaders In our society. 

Informal leaders differ considerably in the numbers of people they 
can Influence and the niimber of issues over which they can exert their 
influence. We may mention, to begin, those who have been designated as 
"opinion leaders.'' These Individuals, found in all walks of life, are 
individuals to whom a fairly small number of others turn for guidance 
and information. The opinion leaders are much more attuned to the mass 
media than their associates and they pass on what they see and hear to 
the latter. Thus is established a "two step flow of communication" from 
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media to opinion leader to opinion follower. Examples of opinion lead- 
ers would include the local minister or priest to whom parishioners turn 
for political advice, the shop steward who is influential with fellow- 
employees in his union, the corporate executive who relays messages to his 
neighbors in suburbia, or the office worker who passes on his views to 
others gathered around the water-cooler. 

Opinion leaders tend, in sociological terms, to be much like those 
to whom they transmit their views. They have similar educatioiial, occu- 
pational, income, and other attaixinents to their peers, but are distin- 
guished from them in a psychological sense by their greater Interest Jn 
and involvement with politics, and seemingly by their willingness to ex- 
press themselves on political topics. In addition they are the sort who 
inspire confidence in and thus the acceptance of their sentiments by their 
followers. And, though there is no data on the point, it seems highly 
likely that opinions are passed on in a way in keeping with group culture. 

Looking at the transmitting father than the receivi^itg end of the com- 
uunicatlons process reveals enother set of informal leaders, those whom 
Rosenau has designated "opinion-makers. "^^^ Opinion-makers are individuals 
who, because of their positions in important organizations or because of 
their accomplishments, are called upon to circulate their views via the 
mass media to large audiences of people unknown to them personally. Thus 
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et al. , The People's Choice , 2nd ed. New York: Columbia University Press, 
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Free Press, 1955; and Elihu Katz, "The Two-Step Flow of Communication: An 
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1957. 

^^^James N. Rosenau, Public Opinion and foreign Policy . New York: 
Random House, 1961; and National Leadership and Foreign Policy . Prince- 
O „ ton: Princeton University Press, 1963. 
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corporation executives. Influential Journalists, movls stars, athletes, 
and other well-known persons often give speeches, write articles, or mako 
endorsements expressing opinions which will be heard, not necessarily 
because of what Is said, but more likely because of who says them. The 
respect that such Individuals command Insures a hearing for their views, 
and the media will pick up these pronouncements and disseminate them 
widely. Oplnlon-^kers may exert Influence on one or many Issues of a 
national or local variety, buL within their range of expertise thMr 
voices will be heard and perhaps heeded. The Influence of opinion-makers 
may be direct, as when a governmental official takes their views Into 
account in making decisions, or indirect, as when their opinions are 
accepted by large numbers of citizens who in turn redirect them toward 
decision-makers. 

Rosenau investigated one group of opinion^akers, those convened in 
th3 A958 White House "Conference on Foreign Aspects of U.S. National Se- 
curity. '* The Conference was an attempt to use the opinion-makers to mo- 
bilize support for the foreign aid program; the leaders were briefed on 
the program and it was hoped that they would use their access to the com- 
munications media to spread the word more widely, thus generating favor- 
able sentiment toward the program. The participants in the conference 
tended to be professionals (corporate executives, university presidents, 
officers of voluntary associations, publishers and journalists, members 
of Congress) of a particular social character. The typical conferee was 
''a middle-aged, white, Protestant, upper-class male from the Eastern Sea- 
board, who has had extensive education and who is likely to be a business- 
man while at the same time holding a variety of unremunerated posts in 
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outside organizations. The conferees did possess access to channels 
of communications and they were, on the whole » concerned about international 
affairs and favorably disposed toward the Idea of foreign aid. Thus there 
was brought together in Washington a group that had the p otential to act 
aa opinion-tnakers; that many of then did rmt do so in this Instance does 
not vitiate the point that there exist people who have the ability to in- 
fluence the views of a wide range of others via the media of mass communi- 
cations. 

A third area in which there has been investigation of the role of in- 
fcnnal leaders is the nature of "community power structure." The central 
questions here are which citizens of the local community have the power or 
Influence to make their voices heard when local decisions are made, and 
over what range of decisions are they important. Without attempting to 
delve into the thorny methodological controversies which continue to rage 
with respect to the issue of community power, it is clear that two major 
answers to the question of who governs local communities have been ad- 
vanced: the "elitlat" and che "pluralist." The elitist position, in es- 
sence, argues that a small group — the elite — has sufficient Influence 
to impose its choices on the much larger, but relatively powerless, mass 
of the citizens. Members of the elite are drawn disproportionately 
trom the upper classes; they hold prestige Jobs, are financially well-off. 



^^" Ibld ., p. 130. 

'*'°^The classic statement of the elitist view is C. Wright Mills' The 
Power Elite . New York: Oxford University Press, 1956, esp. Ch. 1. See 
also Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure . Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1953. For a critique of this view, see Robert A. 
Dahl, "A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model." American Political Science 
Review 52:463-469, 1958; and Raymond A. Wolfinger, "Reputation and Reality 
In the Study of ^Community Po\»er*." American Sociological Review 25:636- 
644, 1960. 
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are better educated, end have tha reputation of being Ifflportant people. 
Theae rei^ourcea, ao the elitiat view holca» enable then to doninate the 
local decision-niaking procesa acroaa a vide variety of different iaauea. 
Where the elite chooses to act, the elite la very likely to prevail. 

On the other hand, while acknowledging that power and other reaourcea 
are unequally divided in any comunity, the pluraliat deniea that any 
•ingle i>lite ia likely to doainate in all areas of deciaion-naking. Rather 
there tend to be different groupa exerciaing great influence on different 
topica. Thue, there are plural or tsultiple centers of power, no one of 
which can do much outalde Ita own aphere of coapetence. For inatance, in 

a atudy of New Haven, Connecticut, Dahl exaolned decisions in three areaa: 

108 

education, urban renewal, and political party nominationa. He fourd 

that there were identifiable groupa of leadera in each iaaue-area, but 

there was vittuallv no overlap aaong theae leadera. Only 1.5 percent of 

109 

thoae involved were inflt .ntial in all three areaa. 

It may be, of courae, that both achoola of thought are correct; aome 
citica may be elite dominated, othera may be ruled by pluraliatic centers 
or authority. And variationa in local political culture may account for 
the differing leaderahip patterna. Thst ia, in aome communities the norma 
and expectationa may be auch that only a few citisana aaaume leaderahip 
rolea and the remainder defer to them. In other localitiea, there may be 
norma, leading to wider participation and a diviaion of labor, which re- 
ault in a more pluraliatic pattern. Thia sort of apeculatlon, of course, 
needs to be checked through specific empirical reaearch ef forte. Reaearch 
on the peraonallty factora which may lead indlvlduala to aeek Influence on 
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the local level Is also needed; little or nothing Is known about any dif- 
ferences In character between Influentlals and others with similar social 
positions who choose to refrain from political activism. Nor Is data 
available on the socialization of community leaders, though If the elite 
formulation Is correct we may assxime that as children the budding leaders 
learned the values of the upper classes and also that these same beliefs 
were reinforced In adult life through group associations. 

As another example of the sorts of Informal leadership which exist 
In America, and one about which a good deal has been written, we may look 
at the role of lobbyist or pressure group representative. The Interest 
group Is frequently portrayed as the villain on the American political 

stage, at worst buying and selling legislative votes, at best bullying 

110 

and browbeating lawmakers with threats of electoral sanctions. The 
call Is repeatedly sounded for new legislation regulating the lobbyists 
In order to protect congressmen from Interest group pressure. Recently, 
however, social science researchers have begun to examine the lobbying 
process more closely and their efforts have compelled a reexamination of 
souie of the beliefs about the role of the Interest group. 

To begin with, the lobbyist works under a set of cultural norms which 
govern his relationship with the legislators, whom he seeks to influence, 
and the group for whom he works and on whose behalf he seeks to exercise 



Or interest (or pressure) groups, see David B. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process . New York: Knopf, 1951; Harmon Zelgler, Interest Groups 
in American Society . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964; H. R. 
Mahood (ed.). Pressure Groups in American Politics . New York: Scrlbner's, 
1967; and Abraham Holtzman, Interest Groups and Lobbying. New York: 
Macmlllan, 1966. 
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his Inf luence.^^^ In the aasoclatlon between the lobbyist and legislator, 

the upper hand belongs to the latter. The lav-^aker has the authority to 

Influence governmental decisions and the lobbyist seeks to get him to use 

that authority In ways which advance the Interest group's cause. In order 

to affect how this authority Is used, the group representative must have 

112 

access to the legislator, that Is, he must be able to get the ear of 
the congressman and persuade him of the merits of his group's position. 
Since, In reality, he has few If any sanctions to Impose on the law«-maker, 
access Is crucial, and It Is retained only on the suff ranee of the legis- 
lator. Conduct which is in some way offensive will deny the lobbyist the 
access he needs so badly. 

To put it another way, there exists a set of norms and expectations 
about the lobbyist role (the cultural element in that role) which if ig- 
nored will lead to a loss of access and a greatly reduced potential for 

Influence. The lobbyist, when asked, asserts that his chief goal is to 

113 

build a "trusting relationship" with the member of Congress. The lob- 
byist seeks to earn the respect of law-^makers in a number of ways; he 
calls on the legislator in person, but only when it is essential to do 
so; to impose on the representative's valuable time too often is to risk 
engendering ill-will. These conversations with legislators are felt to 
be most effective when the lobbyist is pleasant, uses the "soft sell," is 
well versed on his topic, can present research results which are valuable 



^luch of what follows is drawn from Lester W. Mllbrath, The Wash- 
ington Lobbyists . Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963; and Raymond A. Bauer 
et al. , American Business and Public Policy , Part IV. New Yoirk: Ather- 
ton, 1963. 
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Truman, The Governmental Process , pp. 264-270 discusses the con- 
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In their own right, and leaves behind a brief, written statement of his 
point of view. 

Such contacts are important to the law-maker as well as to the lobby- 
ist. The Senator or Representative will often use an interest group; far 
from being the unwilling ob.jects of "pressure," the member of Congress 
often Initiates contact with lobbies and recruits their aid for his legis- 
lative goals. Given a desperate need for reliable Information, the con- 
gressman may lean heavily on Interest group research and information ser- 
vices. For his part, the lobbyist can earn the legislator's good will, 
trust, and hopefully his support by providing reliable data; should his 
efforts prove unreliable he would risk loss of access. In short, the 
ability to deny access permits the legislator to enforce the norms of his 
relationships with Interest group representatives. 

The lobbyist must deal with his employer — the pressure group and 

its members — as well. The latter hold expectations about what the former 

will accomplish but frequently do not provide him the resources to allow 

the attainment of their goals. Bauer and his associates discovered that 

lobbyists seeking to influence foreign trade legislation tended to be under- 

114 

staffed, under -financed, and short of knowledge and time. Moreover, 
much effort is often expended to convince the employers that a good Job is 
being done; in circumstances of limited resources this effort may well de- 
tract from the ability to actually achieve the group's goals. The lobbyist, 
then, must conform to the normative expectations of both those who hire him 
and those whom he seeks to influence. These expectations go far to define 
the role of lobbyist. 

Sociological factors are as relevant as cultural ones to any definition 
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of the lobbyist role. Lobbyists, like other men and women, are Influenced 
In their work by the social characteristics they acquire prior to employ- 
ment by au Interest group. Mllbrath found that they came In the main from 
legal, governmental, research, and assoclatlonal backgrounds. More 
than half of those he Interviewed had not been active In politics; like 
many other upper^lddle class, professional people, the bulk of the lobby- 
ists chose their jobs In order to advance their own careers rather than 
for Ideological or philosophical reasons. Their outlooks, however, surely 
must be colored to some degree by the positions In the social structure 
they have occupied In the past and hope to occupy In the future. 

With respect to personality, lobbyists are only slightly different 
from other persons of comparable backgrounds who do similar professional 
work.^^^ Interest group representatives tend to have traits of dominance 
(I.e., the need to Influence the course of events, to exert leadership) 
and self-confidence to a greater degree than other professional men. And 
they tend to be slightly less sociable — surprisingly so, since the abil- 
ity to deal effectively with other people would seem a prime requisite 
for lobby work — and less efficient intellectually than comparable others. 
This is not to say that the lobbyists did not have the sorts of personal- 
ity which would seem to facilitate their activities — in fact, on the 
whole they can be characterized as **honest, agreeable, capable, well- 
informed, gregarious, manipulative, communicative, and persistent"^^^ — 
but only that they are quite similar to professionals in other, unrelated 
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occupations. These traits lead lobbyists, like others of comparable train- 
ing and Interests, to seek esteem and recognition; rather than deriving 
satisfaction from skulking around In the corridors, they achieve pleasure 
from the knowledge that others accept them as competent professional per** 
sons. 

It seems reasonable to assume that socialization also helps shape the 
lobbyist role. Lobbyists, no less than the occupants of other roles, carry 
with them the beliefs, values, and expectations taught to them In child- 
hood. Speculation would suggest that these orientations would be like 
those of others from upper class backgrounds. Inevitably, there must be 
some learning which accompanies Initiation into the role of group repre- 
sentative, that is, by observation or trial and error, the new lobbyist 
learns how to deal with legislators, how to earn their respect, and how to 
keep the lines of communication to law-makers open. In short, the same 
sorts of factor seem to define the lobbyist role as appear to be relevant 
for understanding other roles. 

Finally I we may look briefly at another group of informal leaders, 
those who man the key posts in the political party organizations. While 
some party leaders hold formal positions as mayorn or legislators, the 
great bulk of those who work for the parties — as opposed to those voters 
who simply cast their .ballots for their party's candidates — perform in- 
formal roles. We refer here to those who serve as precinct or ward leaders 
or as campaign workers. In short, we consider as party leaders tUose citi- 
zens who are the active, participating party functionaries. 

There can be little doubt that these party activists are influenced 
by a system of cultural norms. Their superiors in the party hierarchy will 
expect them to "get out the vote" on election day, to support the nominees 
Y-jJ^^ of the organization, and to perform whatever services the party may ask of 
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them. The cultural patterns will In all likelihood differ from location 
to location; Mayor Richard Daley's Chicago Democratic 'Vnachlne" Is not 
the same as the Democratic organizations In Los Angeles or Detroit. But 
whatever the place, the party operations will be better understood If we 
examine the expectations under which the party leaders perform their 
tasks.^^^ 

Social structure needs to be considered as veil. Local election 

laws will impose some limitations on the activities available to party 

leaders; some forms of behavior will be required of than, others will be 

forbidden. The activists' behavior will be conditioned further by the 

group affiliations they possess. Those involved in party work tend to 

come from families with a history of political participation and they 

tend also to possess above average social status. Thus to a great extent 

party actives have both the motivation, acquired from their primary group 

memberships, and the educational and financial resources commensurate 

within high social standing, to function effectively on behalf of the 

party organization. 

This is more true, in Detroit at least, of Republicans than of Demo- 
120 

crats. Moreover, among the high status party activists, lawyers are 

vastly overrepresented by comparison to their proportion within the total 
121 

population. Party leaders, then, are not necessarily a good cross- 
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section of the American electorate, and their backgrounds may incline them 
to behave in atypical ways; at the very least, the beliefs which they have 
learned from the groups to which they belong must be considered in any ef-* 
fort to explain how they do behave • 

With respect to personal attributes, as with other Informal leader- 
ship categories, little is known about the personalities of party leaders. 
A catalogue of motivations for the assertion of leadership is possible, 
however. Some individuals devote their energies to party leadership to 
acquire power, the ability to influence the course of events; this can be 
accomplished, among other ways, through the use of patronage, dispensing 
rewards to entice the recipients to follow the leaders* desires. Others 
get involved in order to gain material rewards — money, jobs, contracts, 
and publicity — for themselves. Still others obtain psychological rewards 

from participation; they get prestige, social acceptance, friendship, and 

122 

other personal satisfactions from commitment to the cause of a party. 
Beyond these motivating forces, personality may have other effects. For 
instance, the authoritarian individual, given his feelings about authority, 
is less likely to find party leadership an attractive avocation. But when 
he does participate, his behavior is predictable: he emphasizes party 
discipline and organization and his position in the organization, he par- 
ticipates in fewer non-party groups than does his less authoritarian party 

123 

colleague, and he tends to minimize the role of Ideology in party activity. 
Thus, while much additional research is required, it seems safe to suggest 
that personality may well be related to the behavior of party activists. 
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Finally, socializing experiences would also seem relevant. We have 
already noted that party leaders tend to be the children of politically 
Involved parents; their socialization, thus, seems to teach them the value 
of party activity. We can also proH^bly assume that other cultural and 
group norms incline some individuals to engage in political affairs. And 
it seems certain that new recruits learn, through observation and experi- 
ence, the ways in which it is appropriate for party men to act. In sum, 
as with other informal leadership roles, party activists are influenced 
by a variety of factors, all of which need to be considered in any thorough 
analysis of the political parties and their leadership. 

This cursory review of the positions of opinion leader, opinion-maker, 
community influential, group representative, and party leader suggests 
that we do not know even as much about these Informal leadership roles as 
we have learned about the formal offices of government. In both areas 
much remains to be discovered, and the behavioral scientist works at ex- 
ploring the heretofore uncharted aspects of political roles and role be- 
havior. What has been suggested here is merely that the field perspective 
highlights a number of questions which must be asked if we are to maximize 
the confidence in the findings which research generates: what cultural 
norms and expectations influence behavior? How does an Individual's posi- 
tion in the social structure shape his "Sehavior? In what ways is person- 
ality reflected in behavior? In what ways does the socialization process 
inculcate the beliefs and values and shape the personality traits which. 
In turn, find reflection In political behavior? It is the answers to these 
questions which, from the point of view of the field orientation, should 
enhance our understanding of the realities of political life. 

V. A Concluding Note. 

O 

ERIC In this essay, the effort has been made to set out briefly the main 
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characteristics of the movement known as the behavioral approach and to 
suggest why. In their concern with the real world, the behavlorallsts be- 
lieve they have something to add to our store of political knowledge. Re- 
duced to the barest minimum, the following general conclusions, each of 
which we have discussed In the preceding pages, have emerged* 

1) The behavioral political scientist, emulating the methods and 
procedures of natural science to the greatest possible extent, seeks In 
the long run to develop theories which will permit him to explain and pre- 
dict political phenomena and In the short run to verify generalizations 
linking variables to one another, generalizations which may themselves 
eventually be linked in theories. 

2) The field approach, as one possible scheme for thinking about po- 
litical behavior, emphasizes the potential relevance of four classes of 
factors — cultural, social, psychological, and socialization variables — 
for an understanding of how and why people behave and act as they do in 
political matters. 

3) These categories of variables are potentially relevant for under- 
standing the roles of citizen, formal leader, informal leader, as well as 
other forms of political involvement. 

We have offered here no definitive treatment of any of these topics; 
the purpose has been only to illustrate how the behaviorist attacks his 
research problems and the form that some of his results take. When ex- 
tended to wider ranges of problems and when carried out still more scien- 
tifically, behavioral research may well (and the behavioral scientist be- 
lieves It surely will) enhance our ability to understand politics and, by 
extsenslon, to build a better society on the foundation of that understanding. 
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Preface 



The High School Curriculum Center In Government was established 
jointly In July, 1966, by the Department o£ Political Science and 
the School of Education at Indiana University with funds provided 
by the U.S. Office of Education. Most of the period since 1966 has 
been used to design, develop, evaluate, and diffuse a two-semester 
course entitled American Political Behavior . AFB has been used 
experimentally by several thousand students from grades eight to 
twelve In all regions of the nation and In a wide variety of schools. 
After three years *of field trials, the APB course Is finished and 
will be published by Glnn and Company In January, 1972. 

In September, 1970, two members of the High School Curriculum 
Center In Government began to design a new program for the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. They sought to design a program that would 
create an alternative to existing civics courses by employing a 
comparative systems framework, by affording maximum flexibility for 
teachers, and by using the school as a laboratory for learning about 
politics. 

The Politics and Participation program Is much different today 
than it was In September, 1970, and is certain to undergo further 
modifications before student materials are ready for classroom 
trials in 1971-72. Nevertheless, we believe that curricultim devel- 
opers have an obligation to report on their work periodically. 
Vihile many people are primarily interested in the final product, 
i.e., the student materials, many others are interested in the ideas, 
the techniques, and approaches that ara guiding the development of 
new materials. 




Therefore, we asked Judy Cllleeple and Allen Glenn to pause 
In their developnent of student oaterlals and to set forth some 
of the ideas that have guided their work* The paper is not a 
final, articulated docuaent describing a new program; rather it 
is a working paper, published in the hope that it vill stimulate 
the thinking of others who share our interest in high school 
civics instruction. 

Shirley H. Engle, Chairman 
Howard D. Mehlinger, Director 
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POLITICS AND PARTICIPATION 



Introduction 

A variety o£ Instructional materials have been developed over 
the last £ev years to help students study politics • A current 
survey of the various curriculum projects reveals over forty 
different projects have produced materials bearing some relation- 
ship to political science.^ Of these, the High School Curriculum 
Center In Government Is one of the few whose major purpose Is tt> 
develop and test new materials specifically for civics Instruction. 

At the present time two courses are being developed by the 
Center's staff. A course entitled American Political Behavior , 
which will be published by Glnn and Company In January, 1972 » fo- 
cuses on understanding Individual and group political behavior. In 
this course we seek to examine people's political behavior through 
the techniques of social science. 

Politics and Participation, a civics education program for 
twelfth graders, is also being developed. The civics or government 
class will serve as the locus for this program and will provide 
information, stimuletion, and opporttmities for discussion, ex- 
ploration, and analysis of various political questions. A range 
of political systems, including the school, the community, and the 
nation-state, will be studied. Using a political systems framework 
and comparative analysis, the course will offer the student a 

^Mary Jane Turner, Materials for Civics, Government , and Prob- 
lems of Democracy : Political Science and the New Social Studies 
(Boulder, Colorado: Social Science Education Consortium^ 1971). 



•yatematlc fraMVork for atudylng various political quaatlona and 
provlda him with axparlancas which will: (1) taaeh him tha akllla 
nacessary to uaa tha analytical framawork, (2) uaa tha school as a 
laboratory for practical axparlancas^ and (3) glva him opportunl** 
tlaa to partlclpata responsibly In tha life of tha school. 

This papar Is a working papar for tha naw program. The paper 
la divided Into four major sections. Part I treats the existing 
dvlcs program. It presents two general problama facing the schools 
and civic education and what we feel la needed to lessen these prob- 
lems. Part II presents the analytical framework that guides the 
course content and explains how the major political concepts of the 
framework may be used to answer relevant queatlona. Part III fo- 
cuses on the basic learning activities of the program. Part IV 
sets forth a general outline of the course. 
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Part I — Answering Political Quegtlons 

The decade of the 1960*8 can be characterized as a period In 
which many individuals and groups actively and openly demonstrated 
their concern over public policy. Civil rights, the Vietnam war, 
and pollution were issues that aroused critical concern in many 
people. Among those citizens who expressed their discontent and 
who asked pertinent political questions were the young adults of 
American society* Students sought answers to the problems of con<~ 
flict and change that dominated political life. They asked about 
the future of the political system and, in particular, about their 
own future. 24ost laporcant for the system Itself, they sought the 
knowledge and the means to enable them to participate effectively 
in the decision-^making processes that determine the future* 

The students of the 1970*s are asking similar questions about 
political life. Much of their questioning and discontent with the 
larger political system is cow, however, tlirected toward the polit- 
ical system which applies most directly to them — the school. 
Students from both the vocal minority and silent majority are asking 
their schools why courses do not provide needed insights into their 
political questions and their understanding of the school and larger 
political system. More important, students are frustrated by their 
inability to exercise some of their political knowledge and skills 
in the declslon-*Baklng processes in the school community.^ 



^Alan Westln and Dean Murphy, "Civic Education in a Crisis 
Age: An Alternative to Repression and Revolution'' (Occasional pa- 
per from the Center for Research and Education in American Liber- 
ties, Columbia University and Teachers College, September, 1970). 
Simon Wittes, People and Power ; A Study of Crisis in Secondary 
Schools (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, 1970). 




The slgnlflcAnt question* that face the schools during the 
1970*8 therefore are; how can they moat effectively cope with 
students* queatlons and how can they make the educational experi- 
ence stimulating and rewarding. There aret of course, no easy 
answers to these questions. However, if improvements can be madrj 
in courses, such as government, that focus on politics, and if 
there can be an increase in the participatory opportunities for 
students in the school community, some ot the conflicts of the 
schools may be met. 

Political Instruction in the School 

An examination of the educational literature and empirical 
research on traditional courses in civics and government reveals 
that these courses do not provide the necessary insights into poli- 
tics which are needed to enable students to deal with their own 
questions.^ Traditionally these courses attempt to explain the 
organization and operation of the political system by focusing on 
legalistic^ historical descriptions of various governmental insti- 
tutions* The executive, legislative, and judicial branches are 
investigated in detail and many facts and figures are presented 
for the student to digest. Institutions are emphasized over pro- 
cess, and government is presented in its most formal sense. 

Such courses do not link the various institutions of government 
in any significant manner, and they do not discuss political change. 
The political system is presented as a static system, one which la 



-^For a general discussion of civics texts, see C. Benjamin Cox 
and Byron G. Massialas, eds.. Social Studias in the United States ; 
A Critical Appraisal (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1967). 
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mtrttly photographed and the subsequent picture described. The 
dynaalcs of political change are of little Interest to moHt civics 
authors and if discussed change Is presented historically through 
chapters on "The Struggle for Freedomt" "The Founding of a New 
Nation," and "Our Living Constitution." 

Comparative techniques to clarify differences and similarities 
among various political systems are used spjiringly* Most compari- 
sons are used to show that the American p^)lltical system is superior 
to all others and that Americans have mora freedom and equality than 
other peoples.^ Even in never materials such as Schult2*s Compara' - 
tive Political Systems ; An I nquiry Approach the author chooses to 
compare on a one-to«*one» procena-to-procesSt or characteristic-* to*- 
characteristic basis She does not extend her analysis to a dis- 
cussion of relationships or the effects of variation aiaong different 
system components* 

Most civics and government texts also consistently fail to 
provide students with the necessary skills needed to answer polit- 
ical questions*^ Students in very few cases are given the oppor- 
tunity to use and to develop the alcills of social science nethodol*- 
ogy. Some authors suggest that the student use an "inquiry" 
approach t but this technique is seldom directly explained* Most 
often the student is expected to generalise from end«-of-chapter 



Byron G. MassialaSt "American Government; We Are the Great- 
est!" in Social Studies in the United States: A Critical Appraisal , 
ed. by C. Benjamin Cox and Byron G. Massialas (New York; Uarcourtt 
Brace and World. Inc.. 1967), pp* 178-179* 

^Mindella SchultJB, Comparative Political Systems ; Aa Inquiry 
Approach (New York: Holt, Rlnehart, and Winston, Inc., 1967). 

^Massialas » loc* clt. 



queatlona to **hlgher** levels of thinking « How he Is to reach these 
levels Is unclear. 

Students also are not given the opportunity to examine value 
questions and a range of political actions.^ Civics and govern- 
ment texts are devoid of controversial topics but full of super- 
ficial moralizing*^ The most common alternatives for political 
action discussed are voting and letters to congressmen. Vexy few 
authors provide any insights into how these actions may or may not 
affect a given issue or what other alternatives are available and 
the consequences of choosing the alternatives.^ 

These and other weaknesses characterize most civics and gov- 
ernment textbooks. Texts are ''dictionaries^* of political phenomena 
but have little explanation for what occurs in politics. They fail 
to provide the student with significant Insights into why the sys- 
tem is the way it is» where it may be going, and what can be done 
about it. Instead, they rely on the students* recall of factual 
knowledge on the asstimption that, given enough facts, they will 
understand the political system and be able to make political de- 
cisions • 

It is no surprise, consequently, to find that empirical research 



'Mark Krug, "'Safe' Textbooks and Citizenship Education,'' 
School Review , 68 (Winter, 1960), 463-A80. James Shaver, "Reflec- 
tive Thinking, Values, and Social Studies Textbooks," School Review , 
73 (Autumn. 1965), 163-166. 

^ Ibid . 

^An example: One source simply notes that, "If particular 
laws are unjust, or cumbersome, or out of date, he (the good citi- 
zen) seeks improvements, for bad laws lead to disrespect for the 
law in general," George Bruntz and John Bremer, American Govern- 
ment (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1965), pp« 60-61. 



Indicates that civics and government courses are Irrelevant and 
nonfunctional for the vast majority of students*^^ It also Is 
no surprise to learn that students are very critical of the dvlcs 
and government courses that are now required by most schools. Be- 
cause these courses provide little understanding of the operation 
of a political system and because students are given little oppor- 
tunity to gain a better understanding of politics, open frustration 
and» In some cases, violence are becoming more and more common In 
the schools .^^ The gap between adults and young adults on the 

means necessary to effect social change In the American political 

12 

system continues to widen. 

How can dvlcs and government courses be changed to provide a 
more realistic and meaningful picture of politics? There are many 
ways. However, the following considerations are crucial If polit- 
ical questions are to be answered. First and foremost, courses 
must seek to provide some basis for explaining the organization, 
operation, and Interactions of a political system. Questions of 
why the system Is the way It Is, where It Is going, and what the 
Individual can do about It must be examined and some general expla- 
nations attempted. Second, In order to develop explanatory gener- 
alizations a framework of analysis must be constructed and applied 

l^Kenneth P. Langton, Political Socialization (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 92-119. 

''•^Wlttes, 02* clt . 

^^A recent Gallup Poll Indicated that 4A% of the college stu- 
dents sampled felt violence was necessary to bring about change; 
only 1A% of the general public sampled had similar feelings. 
Louisville Courler-'Joumal (January 21^ 1971). 



systesuitlcally to various political actions » Intaractlons* and re- 
lationships. This £rai&evork must partaln to a variety of political 
systems and must focus on comnusn political concepts. 

The Politics and Participation program contains resource ma- 
terials which Include such a framework. This analytical framework 
is described In detail in Part II of this paper; however » It may 
be briefly described hare* The framework permits the student to: 

(1) describe the organization and operation of a political system* 

(2) point out the relationships among various parts * and (3) exam** 
ine the concepts of change in a dynamic manner. 

The framework is applied to the study of the political system 
as a whole. The whole system is defined as a set of political 
characteristics and the ways in which these characteristics influ- 
ence each other. Hy studying systems as a whole the student will 
be able to examine the ways In which various political values in- 
flxience political behavior and in turn the ways in which political 
behavior Influences political values. For example » when the stu- 
dent investigates the effect of the distribution of wealth on the 
ways that decisions are made in the political system* he will also 
study the way the distribution affects decision-making. 

The use of comparison determines and clarifies differences and 
allows one to examine alternative models of political organization 
and relationship. For instance » to evaluate the two-party system 
in the United States one might conduct an examination of other 
countries' party organizations. Comparison lends clarity and in** 
creases the explanatory power of the analytical framework., 

As noted above the framework is contained in a core of resource 
materials. These materials focus on a discussion of political 
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systems, their major concepts ? characteristics » and relationships, 
and provide; the student with Information which is specifically 
relat€:d to a particular political concept* The content centers on 
four common political experiences change » maintenance, develop- 
ment, and conflict. Units of stuciy are developed around seven major 
political concepts ~ decision-^making, leadership, ideology, par-* 
tlcipation, communication, influerce, and resources, (These con- 
cepts are defined and related to the analytical framework in Part 
no Through the study of these units the student will be able to 
gain insights into questions concerning the organisation, operation, 
and direction of a political system. 

Included in these resource materials are exercises which teach 
the student process and inquiry skills he will need to use the 
analytical framework. The exercises are guided and critically 
oriented and permit the student to examine various political ques* 
tlons, formulate hypotheses for investigation, analyze data, dis- 
cuss findings, and develop generalizations and conclusions about 
the hypotheses. 

These exercises do not lead students to certain ''correct** 
conclusions but rather provide the opportunity for systematic and 
open investigation of political questions. The exercises are guided 
because the learning of inquiry skills does not occur by accident 
or by answering end-of*chapter questions* The student must be con-* 
scious of the method and have opportunities to practice and develop 
these skills. 

Course materials with a conceptual framework thai: are more 
realistic and explanatory would be a vast Improvement over tradi- 
tional civics and government courses. These features make Politics 
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and Participation unique; however, to end civic education or citl- 
senahlp education at thle point would be shortsighted and would 
avoid some o£ the conflicting problems facing the public school. 

Three crucial issues are avoided by ending the civics program 
with Just a text. Firsts a better course in government and poli*^ 
tics does not directly deal with students' unhappiness over what 
they feel is the antidemocratic nature of the school. Participa- 
tion is studied in the aba tracts in the safe confines of the class- 
room. This hardly lessens the student's frustration over being 
denied a part In the decision-*^aklng processes In the school. 

Second » a course limited to only in-class activities does not 
permit the student to put his new political knowledge to use. The 
knowledge remains in a ^'holding pattern^' to be used when and If 
ever needed, hence It loses much of its value. 

Third, the student cannot directly apply knowledge and skills 
that are learned in such a course for the direct benefit of the 
overall school community. The school faces many problems — main- 
taining stability, desding with conflict situations, and planning 
for future growth and development. Everyone in it la influenced 
by the decisions that are made concerning these problems. It seems 
unfortunate that school authorities and students cannot share re- 
sponsibly in approaching these important questions. Students from 
civics and govenvment courses can provide additional Insights and 
skills. In many cases these students will b^ the oldest in the 
school conaaunity and, for some, voting in presidential elections 
will be a reality. The school has a duty to call upon them to share 
in the operation of the school and to provide experiences for these 
Q young adults to assist them In becoming citizens in the largsr 
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political conuaunity. 

The Politics and Participation program therefore incorporates 
into its structure varied learning experiences which permit the 
practical application of classroom knowledge and skills. These 
learning experiences are centered around various investigative 
activities and laboratory experiences. 

Within each unit of study there are a series of activities 
that focus on a particular political concept. These activities 
are primarily student^riented in that they allow the student to 
take a major responsibility for the direction of his investigation. 
In some cases the class as a whole may be involved in the same 
general activity. In other casej^, individual students or groups 
of students may be working separately on various problems. For 
example » during the discussion of participation in a political sys- 
tem , the class may be broken into several groups. Each student 
group might Investigate the concept of participation from a dif- 
ferent perspective. One might examine participation on the na- 
tional level, and study voting laws, voting behavior, and discrim- 
inatory voting practices. Another might examine participation in 
the school — traditional methods of student participation, un- 
represented student groups, or ways in which students might more 
responsibly participate. A third group might examine participation 
patterns in other nations and study the different models of partic- 
ipation and compare these to the American system. 

Occasionally the various individual study groups will meet as 
a class. These meetings will provide opportunities for the partici- 
pants to share knowledge and synthesize information into generali- 
zations about a particular concept of concern. Both students and 
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teachei will evaliiate the progress that has been made« At these 
nee tings nev Information also can be Introduced and questions 
clarified. 

At the conclusion of these activities the class once again 
meets as a whole, discusses the findings, relates them to the po- 
litical concept In question, and relates the particular concept 
to the overall political system. Such an experience Is synthe*- 
sizing but also provides a basis from which to move to the discus*- 
slon of the broader, more abstract model of the political system. 

The goal of this varied learning experience is to provide the 
student with an understanding of abstract political concepts which 
can be applied to a variety of political experiences. Because 
abstractions are difficult to fully understand, the various group 
activities and more concrete laboratory experiences are used to 
clarify the concept. However, the final goal remains, that the 
student understand a particular political concept in the abstract 
and be able to relate this to other concepts and a model of poll*- 
tlf^R. By doing so the student will be able to offer some explana- 
tory generalizations about political questions. 

Throughout the course of the year student activities take 
place in the school. The school in a sense serves as a laboratory 
In which students use the knowledge and skills that they have 
learned in the classroom. The school may serve as a political 
experience laboratory because it can be viewed as a political 
system. It has the characteristics of a political system. Pollt'- 
leal activities such as leadership, participation, communication, 
choices* influence, and conflict are present in schools. Why not 
study them in the school setting and relate f;hem to the larger 
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political system? 

The overall goals of the laboratory experience are: (1) to 
give aCudents a concrete experience In understanding the concepts 
and problems of a political system; and (2) to provide opportunl* 
ties for the student to understand the similarities and differences 
In problems that exist In the school and In the larger political 
community., Ideally the student Is gaining knowledge and skills In 
the classroom which help hlm make decisions In the political com- 
munity and at the same time has the opportunity to use these skills 
in the connunity in which he spends nine months out of every year — 
the school. By ''trying out" the knowledge and skills learned in 
the civics program there is a continual interaction between what 
la learned in the classroom and what is relevant to the life of the 
student. 

Included in these laboratory experiences will be opportunities 
for students to take responsible action in the decision-making 
processes of the school. This may mean conducting surveys on stu- 
dents* attitudes toward various school problems, or serving on 
faculty-student committees to determine school polic^r^ The range 
of activities will vary and will depend on the openness of the 
school's administration and faculty to student participation. 

Goals of the Politics and Participation Program 

The Politics and Participation program attempts to achieve 

the following educational goals. After experiencing such a program, 

a student will have: 

1. A knowledge of the organiaation, operation, and interactions 
of a political system . This knowledge will be more than 
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facts and figures and will be based on an understanding 
of an analytical framework. This framework will enable 
the student to make explanatory generalizations about why 
a political system Is the way It ls» where It Is going, 
and what factors Influence Its direction. This knowledge 
will be applicable to a variety of political systems. 

2. Skills of critical Inquiry . These skills will Include 
asking pertinent questions, formalizing generalizations, 
applying the analytical framework to a political system, 
and making Judgments concerning political questions and 
alternative political actions. 

3. The ability to take the initiative in the investigation of 
educational questions . From the scudent-oriented learning 
experiences the student will learn to take responsibility 
for much of his own learning. He will become an independ- 
ent learner who is able to draw on a variety of sources. 

A. The ability to use social science data . This ability will 
include being able to analyze various data tables and to 
make inferences from these tables. It also will include 
the ability to analyze various social science investiga- 
tive techniques such as survey research. 

5.^ Increased political interest, political tolerance, and 
knowledge of scientific inquiry . By understanding the 
political system better students will find politics more 
interesting and feel that it can be understood tnore dear- 
ly. By learning the scientific approach to the solution 
of problems, students will be able to transfer this ap- 
proach to the study of other problems. 

ERIC 
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6. A knowledge of the operation of and problems confronting 
the school s A student will have more knowledge of the 
operation of a school and the problems it faces because 
he will have participated in various administrative 
activities in the school • This will encourage positive 
attitudes toward the school. 

7. A knowledge of the American political system . Although 
the course will be comparative in nature, the student will 
have ample opportunities to gain insight into the American 
political system. By examining other models, the unique 
features of this system will be demonstrated. 

Summary 

The Politics and Participation program seeks to correct two 
r<)ajor problems confronting the school. First, it attempts to de- 
velop a civics course which enables a student to develop some ex- 
planatory generalizations about the operation, organization, and 
interaction of a political system. This increased explanatory power 
is accomplished through the application of an analytical framework 
to the common political experiences of change, maintenance, develop- 
ment, and conflict. These concepts are dealt with in a realistic 
manner and are clarified by comparative analysis. 

Second, the program seeks to allow the student to participate 
in the school comaunity and for the clarification of abstract po- 
litical concepts through concrete experience. Various political 
concepts are examined by the class as a whole, by small study groups, 
and by Individual students. The student applies his creative talents 
as well as classroom knowledge and skills in using the school as a 
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political experience laboratory. This can open the door for the 
student to participate responsibly In the school's declslon-*maklng 
processes • 

The program intends to make the civics course a relevant and 
functional experience. It seeks to provide sons answers to stu- 
dents* questions about politics and provide the skills and experi- 
ences to make political knowledge worthwhile. The program thus 
will benefit both the individual student and the larger school com- 
munity. 
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Part II — The Analytical Framework 

Everyone wants to know something about politics. Students are 
asking why schools maintain rules which direct what they study and 
how they behave, or why the national government can force them to 
flghc In a war which they did not begin and In which they do not 
believe. Members of communities are asking why Industry can con^ 
tlnue to pollute the air or why the cost of living keeps climbing. 
All of these Individuals want to understand the way that political 
decisions affect their lives. Many of them also want to do some- 
thing, to participate in making political decisions that vitally 
affect them. 

One way to begin understanding politics Is to explore what Is 
common In every political system, whether that system Is the school, 
the cconmunlty, or the nallon-state. In any of these political sys- 
tems. Individuals share coimnon political experiences. They feel 
the Impact of politiaal ohange because different policies affect 
whether a son gets a scholarship to go to school or a minority 
group can vote. They are Influenced by the rulss or deoieiona main-- 
tained In the political system because they act In accordance with 
laws. They experience the politioal development of the system be- 
cause Increases In bureaucracy make welfare action more complicated 
or mass communication gives them Instantaneous Information about 
political events. They also become frustrated by political oonfliat 
because their work Is threatened by demonstrations or a building In 
the community Is bombed. 

The primary purpose of an analytical framework Is to encourage 
the exploration of these common political experiences by organizing 



and Integrating relevant political knowledge* The framework de-- 
veloped here la baaed on the four conaon political experiences of 
change, maintenance, development, and conflict. The analytical 
structure la built by Introducing political concepts which aid In 
explaining these experiences. The concepts included are politi- 
cal influence, political resources, political ideology, political 
decl8lon*-maklng, political leadership, political participation, 
and political cooBunlcatlon. Comparative analysis is used in order 
to develop and relate the concepts that eventually will allow one 
to make generalizations. 

However, the framework cannot end with geaerallzatlons about 
political knowledge. Just as most people want to know something 
about politics, so does each person put his political knowledge to 
use. Whether an individual reflects upon and evaluates politics 
or actually participates in making political decisions » he must 
necessarily make choices between alternative states of his pollt-* 
leal world. He decides whether he supports or opposes what is hap- 
pening based upon his evaluation of how the present political sys- 
tem is acting. He decides when and where to act considering the 
consequences that his actions will have on the future operation of 
the system as a whole. Each of these decisions Involve comparisons 
between the status of the political world as it is and some future 
status. In order to provide guidelines for making these compari- 
sons and choices, the analytical framework must generate alternative 
models of the future based on various changes in present political 
conditions. The analytical framework developed here generates these 
models by using generalizations to develop alternative ways that 
systems might change and demonstrating the consequences of such 



changes for the future. 



The Baals for the Framewor k 

The four com&on political experiences of change, maintenance, 
development, and conflict constitute the basis for the analytical 
framework. Many other experiences could have been chosen such as 
democratization or modernization. However, the more general types 
permit analysis of the characteristics of a larger range of spe- 
cific experiences. The direction of the framework Is determined 
by how these general types of experiences are defined and the kinds 
of ouestlons that are asked. 

The formation of the definitions Is guided by a certain way 
of looking at a political system. A political syitem Is viewed as 
a set of activities through which values^*' are allocated. Polit- 
ical systems exhibit certain characteristic values and activities. 
Qiaracterlstlc political values Include political Influence, polit- 
ical resources, and political ideology. Characteristic political 
activities are decision-making, participation, leadership, and com- 
munication. Common political experiences, then, are viewed as a 
product of the relationship between the values and the activities 
which comprise the political system. For example, political change 
can be looked upon as a result of decision-making activities through 
which political resources are distributed. When political decisions 
are made which Influence the distribution of resources to move from 

^^he term "political values" is frequently used in two differ- 
mnt ways: (1) a aet of beliefs about political goals, i.e., freedom, 
and (2) a set of deslrsHle resources. Throttghout this paper, the 
term is used with cne latter meaning. The definition stems from the 
work of David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York: 
John Wiley, 1965), p. 21. 
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an unequal to a beCter balanced share of wealth for members of the 
political system over time, then political change has occurred. 
State-federal revenue sharing Is an example of this type of polit- 
ical change. 

Ulth this way of looking at the political system In mind, the 
four common political experiences are defined aa follows: 

1. Political change Is defined as a difference In system 
characteristics and relationships over time. The forma- 
tion of a third party movement in a two-party system is 
an example of political change. The change involves an 
activity characteristic of the political system, political 
participation, with an increase in that activity over time 
as the system grew from two-party to three-party partici- 
pation. 

2. Political maintenance is defined as a similarity in system 
characteristics and relationships over time. The sta- 
bility of the institutional arrangements of checks-and- 
balances between the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of govemxoent in the United States over time is 
an example of political maintenance. Maintenance involves 
stabilizing a value characteristic of the political sys- 
tem, political Influence. The formal political influence 
relationships between the three branches of government 
have remained relatively stable since tiieir establishment 
In the Constitution. 

3. Political development is defined as a directed difference 
in system characteristics and relationships over tliae. 
Development Is similar to change, yet development includes 
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only those changes which accunulate In the same direction 
over an extended period of tine. If a two-party system 
first experiences an extension of the franchise, then a 
third party movement Is born, and then that party begins 
to take on leadership positions In the government, polit- 
ical development has occurred. In this case, development 
Involves an increase over time in the characteristic ac- 
tivity of political participation. The direction of the 
Increase is toward more inclusive party participation in 
government. 

A. Political conflict is defined as an inequality in the 

distribution of values within system characteristics over 
time. A system in which very few official policy-makers 
hold most of the political power to make decisions and the 
majority of the population is powerless is an example of 
political conflict. The conflict involves a value charac- 
teristic of the political system, political Influence. 
This particular definition of political conflict moves 
away from the classification of specific kinds of activi- 
ties such as riots > demonstrations, or revolutionary move- 
ments to a more fundamental attribute of the political 
system. Conflict is inequality. The inequality may be 
counterproductive or productive and manifest itself in 
riots or in innovatlou. 
The rationale for defining the four common political experi- 
ences in this way is twofold. First, the experiences are tied 
directly to the fundamental characteristic values and activities 
which constitute a political system. Knowledge of the experiences 



will thus be consistent with the way a political system Is viewed 
as a whole. This point is Important » for If conflict^ for example » 
Is viewed ai' a riot or a demonstration without any link to charac- 
teristic activities In the systemt then It stands as a unique event 
without a useful analytical Interpretation* In order to study how 
conflict affects the operation of the system as a whole^ It must be 
defined in a way that is comparable to other experiences being 
studied under any given definition of politics. Secondf definition 
of the experiences encourages the exploration of basic questions 
about politics by providing a focus for questions and a means of 
identifying relevant knowledge for answering them. 

The basic questions that most people want to explore about a 
political experience include: (1) What is happening? (2) How 
many people are Involved or how intense is the experience? (3) Why 
is it happening? and (4) What effect will it have? The definitions 
of the common expt^riences aid in exploring these questions. The 
focus on system characteristics aids in the exploration of what is 
happening. For example, the question "What is changing?'* is often 
answered by citing a series of unique events such as the rise of 
student movements, strikes » and demonstrations. Using the defini- 
tion of political change provided above t the student can see these 
events as part of a characteristic activity in the political system, 
pol:fLt:lcal participation. Grouping events in this way permits him 
to Interpret and relate this experience to others in a meaningful 
way. 

An individual, knowing that these experiences constituted 
change in political participation and recognizing a conflict in 
beliefs, or political ideology, between students and administrators. 



labor and management » or government and public opinion, could reason 
that the changes In participation were brought about by this situ- 
ation of conflict. This kind of reasoning would lead him to answers 
to his "why" questions* Determining the extent to which people were 
InvQlved in the conflict and change would facilitate answers to the 
question of "how much." Bringing In additional Information of the 
relationship between change and other characteristic values and ac- 
tivities of the system would help to determine the effect of changes 
in participation on the future operation of the system as a whole. 
The definitions thus promote the understanding of basic questions 
in a systematic way. However » how deeply the questions are under- 
stood depends largely on the rest of the analytical structure built 
upon this beginning. 

The Structure of the Framework 

The four political experiences defined and developed as the 
basis of the framework have a common focus on system characteristics. 
These characteristics draw the framework away from unique experi- 
ences of any single political system or group of individuals to the 
more general experiences common to all systems. What general system 
characteristics can be chojen to serve as a guide in the exploration 
of questions? The answer depends largely on the initial definition 
of politics. Politics for our purposes is defined as an activity 
through which values are allocated. The fundamental characteristics 
included in the framework are then necessarily divided into two 
types: political values and political activities relevant to value 
allocation. The relevant range of political values needs to Include 
deference values such as political power, welfare v&lues such as 
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political resources, and goal-orlented values such as political 
14 

Ideology. The relevant range of political activities needs to 
Include decision-making, leadership, participation, and conmtunlca- 
tion. Other characteristics could surely have been chosen, but 
these seem t:o tap the raxige needed for exploring questions. Each 
of these characteristics will be defined and elaborated in the 
following paragraphs. The range of plausible relationships be- 
tween concepts will then be presented to complete the analytical 
structure. 

What do people value in politics? The President and the 
Senate conflict over priorities for making foreign policy. Boards 
of Trustees or school boards and administrators conflict over 
dress codes and outside speakers for the school community. Stu-* 
dents and parents debate with faculty and community leaders over 
rules and plans for the future. Each group values the ability to 
make decisions which affect its own and others* everyday living. 
In short, each group values political influence* 

In the samo sense, many citizens from the President to the 
community member value the political resources which determine how 
decisions will be implemented. The ciuizen demonstrating for the 
right to vote, the Congressman arguing for major federal projects 
in his state, the President seeking information about the state of 
the economy or the political stability of another nation all 
desire to have the legal, monetary, or Informational resources nec- 
essary to get things done. Why do all these people want influence 



For a complete explanation of deference and welfare values, 
see Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) » pp. 55-74. 



and resources? All have an Idea or a whole set o£ Ideas about the 
system; they have goals for the system. In the United States » goals 
are tied to a more general set o£ beliefs about democracy, the role 
of the individual in politics, the role of the government, and the 
kinds of acceptable behavior related to everyday political activity. 
These goals or ideas set Important limits on actions within the 
political system. Goals vary from political system to political 
system, yet in each case in which people value ideas, they are con- 
cerned ^bout political ideology. These three political values — 
influence, resources, and ideology — are defined in the framework 
in the following ways; 

1. Political influence is defined as the capacity of an indi- 
vidual or group to make decisions that affect others. As 
a characteristic of a political system, the distribution 
of the capacity to make decisions is important. This dis- 
tribution is determined by defining who makes decisions 

in the system and who is affected by those decisions. 
Under this topic falls the discussion of important d<^cision- 
making institutions in the political 83r8tem, their inter- 
relationships, and especially their relationship to the 
groups in which decisions will be implemented. 

2. Political resources are defined as the legale material, and 
informational means Individuals or groups use to engage In 
political activity. As a characteristic of the political 
system, the kinds and distribution of these means are 



^Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, ''Decisions and Non- 
Decisions: An Analytical Framework,'' American Political Science 
Review . 57 (September, 1963), 632-642. 
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Important. The dlfitributlon is determined by defining 
who holds these resources and who receives resources al- 
located by political decisions. This topic Includes the 
utilisation of the vote> the law, monetary funds, and 
skills by political actors. 
3. Political ideology Is defined as a set of beliefs about 
the principles, programs, and actions governing bei^avior 
in politics .^^ As a characteristic of the political sys-* 
tern, the substance and the range of these beliefs la 
important. The structure of political ideology is deter- 
mined by the analysis of the short-run and long-run goal 
orientation of actors in the political system. 
Based on these definitions, the three values can be related. 
There are a vide range of relationships among them, yet certain 
things are immediately evident. The degree to which an individual 
has influence depends a great deal on the political resources at 
his command. His use of resources is guided by the basic beliefs 
he holds about the goals of the political system. His beliefs, in 
turn, guide the types of decisions he will make and who will be 
affected by them. Investigating these basic relatiorships in the 
framework emphasizes the Interdependence of all three system char- 
acteristics. Changes or modifications of Ideology, influence, or 
resources do not stand alone; changes in one will entnil changes 
in the others. 

An illustration o£ these relationships an^ the effects of 



^"Robert E, Lane, Political Ideology (New York; The Free 
Press, 1962), pp. 14-15. 



change can be Illustrated In the actions of the President. One of 
the major Ideological divisions between political actors In the 
United States has been over the role of government In the political 
system. Since the Franklin Delano Roosevelt administration, the 
national government has sought to encourage and Implement national 
programs aiding In the resolution of problems of city conflict and 
poverty. The President, using the Influence of his position, has 
attempted to marshall resources toward this goal. Now, under the 
Nixon administration, the President proposes that revenue sharing 
be Incorporated as a government program. The change In Ideological 
emphasis of the President has a great many ramifications for other 
values, ^^any resources will be distributed to states and cities. 
The Influence of the national government over these measures will 
be minimal. Thus, the change in beliefs about goals has had direct 
effect on the distribution of political resources and the structure 
of political Influence in the national political system. 

What are the major activities through which these values are 
Implemented? Implementation depends upon decision^making. For 
values to be allocated at all, individuals or groups must make 
choices between alternative solutions to political problems. The 
ways in which decisions are made will affect who is influenced, the 
resources distributed to individuals and groups, hnd the support 
that Is given for any set of beli.efs. 

Another major kind of activity which influences the ways in 
which values are allocated is political leadership. Whether a 
leader uses force, appeals to legal authority, or asserts a char- 
ismatic pull on a population has great effect on the kinds of 
resources he will use and the support he will get from a poptilation 
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for any policy that ha attempts to Implement. That support Is 
alao dependant upon political participation^ for Implementation 
depends largely on the grass-root strategies that are available 
for Individuals to demonstrate support or discontent. Finally » 
the entire leader-follower relationship necessary for political 
actions depends upon the structure of the communication system 
available for leaders to assert policies and for followers to voice 
support or discontent. 

These four political activities — decision-making, leadership, 
participation, and communication are defined In the framework 
In the following ways: 

1* Political decision-making Is defined as the process 

through which choices are made between alternative solu- 
tions to problems. As a system characteristic, the focus 
of the concept is developed around the rules that are made 
for making decisions and the outcomes of those decisions 
The relevant range of rules which come under discussion 
would then be a range from unanimity to dictatorship deci*» 
sion rules and outcomes including within und between system 
interactions. 

2. Political leadership is defined as the way in which Influ- 
ence is exercised in a political system. The focus of 
thia concept is on what may be termed as "style" — whether 

17 J nes K. Buchanan and Gorden Tullock, Tfie Calculus of Con- 
sent (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1967). 

l^James G. March, "The Power of Power," in Varieties of Polit- 
ical Theory , ed. by David Saston (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Kali, 1966), pp. 39-AO. 



a leader used force, personal charisma, or authority to 
Influence others to support his actions. 

3. Political participation Is defined as alternative ways in 
which organized political activity Is undertaken In the 
political system.^^ Voting behavior, party activity. 
Interest group organization, and political demonstrations 
are all relevant organised activities for study under this 
concept. As a system characteristic, participation can be 
viewed In terms of the kinds of participation open to a 
population as well as the amount. 

4. Political communication Is defined ae the flow of Informa- 
tion in a political system. As a system characteristic, 
the emphasis in the concept is on the network of formal 

20 

and informal conmuni cation lines between political actors. 
The topic would include discussion of the vays in which 
decision-makers gather information through use of staff, 
meetings, informal gatherings as well as the major com- 
munication lines through the media in a political system* 
In the national system comaun-^cation would include major 
meetings and media; in the school system this concept could 
be exemplified by administration and faculty me''. tings, 
newsletters, and the student newspaper. 
The relationships between these characteristics take many forms. 
The rules for making decisions and tne outcomes of the process are 

r 'V'' 

I I 

^^Lester W. Mllbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965), pp. 9-38. 

^°Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Government vNt i York: The 
Free Press, 1966) • 
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Influenced by the ways In which declelon-makers use Influence. The 
ways In which dtlsens choose to participate In politics are af- 
fected by the comaunlcatlon structure through which they can make 
their efforts felt. The kinds of leadership exercised in the sys- 
tem Influence the ways In which cltlsens support that leadership 
through participation. 

Each of these relationships Is as Important for understanding 
the political system as the concepts themselves. The relationships 
become Important because the concepta are not studied for their 
own sake but because they are useful for answering questions about 
politics. Thorough knowledge of various ways in which decisions 
are made will aid an individual in discriminating similarities and 
differences between the operation of a school board and a congres- 
sional coiBAlttee» but it will not answer the question of why deci- 
sions are made in one way rather than another. Furthermore, if 
dedsion-making changes » the knowledge of kinds of decision-making 
will not answer the question of what effect the change has on stu- 
dents or the bills passing through the Congress. The answers to 
these questions can only be determined when the relationship between 
decision-making and o^ber valuea and activities of the system is 
made clear. Unless the individual can determine » for example » how 
decision-making is influenced by the particular systen*s goal ori- 
entation, or political ideology* he cannot answer why one system 
adopts majority rule and another supports dictatorship rule. Unless 
} he can determine hc^jf de^isli^A^making Influences the distribution of 
political resources in the/system^ he cannot answer what effect 
choosing one rule rather than another has on the members of the 
system. 
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The structure of the analytical framework la therefore built 
by these seven concepts and their Interrelationships • The concepts 
have been defined* but the relationships posited have been very 
general • These relationships become more specific when comparative 
analysis is introduced. Comparison aids In the specification of 
relationships in two ways. First » the analysis of different polit- 
ical systems promotes the development of a range of^ values on any 
characteristic. The analysis of decision-making, for example » is 
usefully supplemented by moving from the American system under a 
majority rule to the Communist Chinese system under a party dicta- 
torship rule. Second » cdmparisons also help specify general rela- 
tionships among concepts. 

Two general types of relationships can be highlighted through 
an example. Let us suppose for tl«e moment that our study of poli- 
tics includes only two political systems. The first political 
system demonstrates a uranlmity rule for decision-making and a 
relatively equal distribution of political resources. The second 
political system demonstrates a dictatorship rule for decision- 
making arid a relatively unequal distribution of political resources. 
The range of valuej on the concepts is great. Yet» there is a 
general relationship between decision-making and political resources 
which exists in both systems. It could be concluded that as re- 
sources become more equally distributed in the system* dedsion- 
maker<^ utilize more of a unanimity rule for choice. The basic re- 
lationship between decision-making and resources is thus negative. 

— ^ZT" " 

^"jChe yrototype for this example can be found in James M, 
Buchanan aWd Gordon Tullock* The Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Pr€3tf» 1967)* pp. 63 ff. 
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On tha other hand, suppose our study of politics for these saiae 
nations Includes the study of political participation. In system 
one, participation is very hlgh» and in system two participation is 
very low. It could be concluded that as the unanimity rule for 
dedal on->maklng Increases, participation increases. The relation*^ 
ship between decision-making and participation is positive . 

The simplicity of the hypothetical illustration is nowhere 
duplicated in actual political analysis. Nor is political theory 
developed enough to handle very powerf\il theoretical generalizations. 
Yet, through comparison of very different kinds of systems, these 
relationships can be clarified and the framework for des':rlptlons 
as well as explanations set. Comparison produces a wide range of 
analytical categories for analysis, and a look at the similarities 
and differences between system characteristics aids in understand- 
l^S the Interrelationship of the component parts of any political 
system. 

The potential of the analytical structure can be outlined by 
returning to the initial political experiences and questions which 
stimulated it. How is understanding these experiences promoted by 
the framework? It has been previously staued that an individual 
asking the question "What has changed?*' in the U.S. political system 
will look at events such as the rise of student movements, strikes, 
and demonstrations. The analytical framework offers him seven 
general categories for understanding those experiences. In this 
case, he will begin to understand the change in terms of a concept 
of p'ltlcal participation. That is, political participation is 
the system characteristic which differs from a previous time. It 
differs because a new kind of politici^l participation has arisen — 
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organized political movements using extra-*legal authority — and 
because more people are participating. Using the framevov'ky the 
student will then begin to understand why participation Is changing 
because he knows that a general relationship exists betwe#tfA par- 
ticipation, decision-making, and resources. The relationship states 
that participation generally Increases when decision-making moves 
to Include more people In the rules £or making choices and when 
Inequalities In the distribution of political resources are reduced. 
Because the relationship betveen participation and decislon*-maklng 
is positive and the relationship betveen participation and resources 
is negative, it could be concluded that the e££ect o£ this change 
in the long run can be determined by continuing decreases in the 
inequality of resources and continuing increases in the basis for 
making decisions. In this way, the individual can find general 
explanations for common political experiences and answers to some 
of his fundamental questions using the framework. 

The Utility of the Framework 

Ths primary use of the analytical framework is to encourage a 
way of thinking about politics which anticipates the future. It 
can also give the future political actor some guidelines for in- 
terpreting the consequences of his actions for the system as a 
whole. The framework has this potential because it is formulated 
to generate some alternative models for evaluation and action. The 
bases for the models are constructed from the goneralizations pro- 
duced through the dsnalytlcal framework. Through these generallza- ' > 
tlons models of political change, political maintenance, political 
development, and political conflict are developed. Each model then 
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focuBea on one of the four political experiences and Includes some 
of all of the seven characteristics and their relationships. 

The schema for one set of alternative models can be 
demonstrated easily here. Two alternative models of political 
change can be constructed frou the characteristics of political 
declsion<-maklng> political resources » and their interrelation- 
ships. Political change has been defined as a difference In 
aystem characteristics and relationships over time. Let us sup- 
pose that we are interested in changes in the rules for political 
decision-making over time. We are trying to determine from 
generalizations about changes in decision-making the alternative 
ways that the basis for consent (number of people consulted) on 
decisions can be increased afid what effect the Increase will have 
on the operation of the system as a whole. A student who desired 
student representation in important curriculum or rule decisions 
in a school might ask this question as well as a labor union mem- 
ber who wanted his views to be felt by union leaders. 

The following generalizations about political change in 
decision-making could form the basis for generating alternative 
models of the effects of changes in the basis of consent: 

1. The relationship between basis for consent in decision- 
making and political resources is curvlllneax. That ls» 
as the equality in the distribution of resources in- 
creases, the basis for consent in decisions increases. 
However, when resource equality reaches a certain point, 
then the biiisis for consent begins tj^o decreasi^. < The/* re- 

! ' • • / ' /• .^^ i / 

lationj^hip is illustrated in the fol lowing 'grapt/. / 
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2. The relationship between resource equality and partici- 
pation in t. political system is negative. As the 
equality in the distribution of resources increases, 
political participation decreases. 
From these two generalizations, alterative models of polit- 
ical change can be constructed. The first model is illustrated in 
the left section of the graph. When resource eqxiality is relatively 
low, the basis of consent for decisions can be Increased by in- 
creasing the equality in the distribution of political resources. 
The effect of this change is a decrease in political participation 
In the system. 

The second vaodel is illustrated in the right section of the 
graph. When resource equality is relatively high^ the basis of 
consent for decisions can be increased by decreasing the equality 
in the distribution of political resources. The effect of this 
changA is an increase in political participation In the system. 

Thus, the individual desiring to determine how decision-naaklng 

can be Ranged first evaluates the po^ltlon'^^^^^ system on sev- 

> 

eral characteristics and then determines which actions are neces- 
sary for the changes. He evaluates these changes in terms of their 



effect on particlpai Ion In the system. The Individual analyzing 
the question of change thus has two very different consequences to 
consldekT. In the first model he achieves his goal by sacrificing 
political participation* In the second model he loses equality in 
the distribution of political resources. The models offer him a 
way of ovaluating the effects of hie decisions to participate in 
given ways in the political sj^tem or alternative ways of thlnkrtng 
about and evaluating the state of the political system. 

Again the caveat holds » that political analysis is not as 
simple as this hypothetical case. The data that will be brought 
to bear on actual analysis will fall into less clearly distin- 
guished categories. Yet here» again » the framework promotes a way 
of thinking about politics that» however tentatively developed > 
gives the student ways of thinking about politics with which he 
can find reasonable answers to his questions in the present and 
anticipate the consequences of his actions in the future. 
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Part III — Learning Experiences 

An integral part of the Politics and Participation program 
Is a varied learning program. Throughout the study of the pollt* 
leal system the student vUl be engaged In a number of learning 
activities and experiences enabling him to apply classroom knowl- 
edge. Underlying this varied learning program is the belief that 
understanding is not attained until the student becomes actively 
involved in the learning process and realizes that knowledge has 
real meaning for him. This well-known assumption serves as the 
pedagogical basis for the course. 

The core of the program is a set of re^^urce materials and 
suggested activities. The materials present the analytical frame- 
work and various applications. The content of the materials is 
broken into several units of study (see Part IV — Course Outline). 
Within each of these units the student (1) finds a variety of 
information and exercises aimed at clarifying the political con- 
cepts under investigation; (2) applies classroom knowledge and 
skills to practical experiences; and (3) learns about and partici- 
pates in the political life of his school. Many of these activities 
occur within the classroom^ but others require student activity 
outside the classroom. The school community is the scene for many 
of uhese out-of-class experiences. 

Each unit of study is divided into three phases. First, stu- 
dents are introduced to an abstract political concept through a 
gaming situation or some other introductory activity. The purpose 
of this activity is for the student to discover the various dimen- 
sions of the concept. Each dimension id elaborated and common 
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elements Identified. The class then moves to the second stage 
the exploration of each dliaenalon. These Investigative activities 
may involve the class as a whole, with each student working Indl- 
vldually, or groups of students working together. Throughout the 
unit students use various resource materials, have practical lab** 
oratory experiences In the school, and meet In joint class sessions 
to clarify various questions » general^^ze from the Informrtlon gath- 
ered, and evaluate their progr^^ss. After a particular concept hac 
b( sn investigated, the 8t<^dent8 move to the third and final stage. 
This culminating stage serves as a platform for the final analysis 
of a particular concept. Students present information they have 
gathered, i is cuss it, and make some conclusions concerning this 
information. The concept not only is linked to particular polit- 
ical questions but also to a more general model of politics. 

The overall goals of this varied learning exper^nce are to 
Introduce the student to an abstract political concept, provide 
him with concrete experiences to solidify his understanding of Che 
abstraction, and help him answer important questions about the 
political system in which he lives. The program attempts to break 
the student out of the role of a passive observer in the educational 
process. The learning activities seek to provide the knowledge, 
skills, and opportunities for the student to acquire a broader 
social education, one which is relevant to his present situation and 
also to the future. The following diagram illustrates this program. 
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This general learning process ciin be further Illustrated by 
examining the Investigation of the concept of political Influence. 
Political Influence may be Introduced in the abstract through a 
gaming situation. The studeuts divide into small groups. Each 
group plays a game with like rules but different Influence rela- 
tionships. From this initial experience, students then discuss the 
concept of influence and its dimensions. 

Four dimensions of political influence are highlighted: 
(1) formal influence, indicated by the position of the players in 
the games; (2) the influence situation presented by the various 
settings or backgrounds; (3) informal influence, pinpointed by 
bargaining situations; and (4) factors which affect influence, 
such as knowledge, wealth, or status. 

The topic of formal iniluence is introduced through generali- 
zations about influence relatli.>n8hips in many political systems. 
Five different systems, found in the resource material, offer con- 
crete examples of similarities and differences in influence rela- 
tionships. The generalizations and comparisons are introduced 
through text materials and outside sources. Students then divide 
into groups to explore the concept of formal influence. Four groups 
are created to study the following areas: (1) the organization of 
the school through charts and Intervle-^s with key people; (2) the 
organization of the most Influential members of each of the five 
political systems contained in the resource materials; (3) the or- 
ganization of the followers or less influential members of each of 
the five systems through analysis of additional materials; and 
(4) the background of those v/ho arc Influential through biographical 
Q analysis from library resources. 
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thm c1m« «r#t« t^pfctlirr talk aVmI f#nMi] It^fluMt* w»l i« 
4r«v fMt«fa3le#tl<9M frM t%ic ^tmtmnm^ #t|Hrrl«iic«)« m4 %;»0v1«^4(«« 
tiiilMtt tWi» ImihIIji tlMl yiirMiUMl<Mi #r ihm •t'Mrr ••furttt tf 

riMl pfHmM «f l«lrMiti§fttlM l«t.l«k4M 4l*C«Mtoi tint OMl-^ 

e#^t« iiiiiii 11 in • tiMMry ftKi^rlMeA^ till rtUtlut it to ff^vl^Mly 
t#«rM«4 c#ntir|»ii. THt lutiMit of ttit fcmirol 4i»oi»MiM It it clMtltf 
ilm orl4lAtl Mlniti$>m* Thm wmmtf M|Nirl*«ict« t tlJN»l#ilM« 
tfm0% #i»f \%0 r^l^tixmmhtpB t^tiWM f«rMl l^f^ratS iJitlMncs 
U ^Af iMHi 4«<Ltl«»jr«MiLl4iii tif^tlliiM* f#ii«^ljiMt UKit *tilirltlr It 

t **Mfi^tin^"" P0ri04 «Aiith it 4#voi#4 to 4MmitirttlfMt tiov dio 
«#4»c#ft of Ifif Ivmco tolttM to •iKor <ioiic#Htt* TImi fltiol oaor- 
ciMit ir# ti^ #vtl#olloii ol iHtot iii»#rttlootl«»t In ll#tit of tHt 
tottS MUftlytlctl tf § m met% Md tHo uto of €Kt f r oai t^ioft to mw^t 
roloi^ftftt Y^ttlotit, l4i lUt vty tht ttydtfit wplorot t olt^ilo oon* 
<#Fi4 r#ltt#« It t« otHtftt tititf 4r««rt toMf«Slrttioiit iifliLeti WIU 
cMMltilvoly iMo « ft«i^«ft} •ntlirtlctl froM^fli -^-^ til for 
i%0 l»yft»^# of mkmmfim4 cowMfi i^4ttlM« ^ttl^t. 

Th« ti^^mi llltitirttl^ li^^dlcttot t fimteMnttl tHongt in tht 
t#ociHir't r0i#« TKt vtrl«^4 tctlvitUt vhldi fora th# cort of #ttH 
iMtt ¥lU ffiMMU oti^d^nt lfit«r*ctloci tHrtnitii ^Icih tt^#«itt It^m 
froa tk# ttfHurlonc^t of othor ttf»4oiitt. fit^donto vUl l»o ilvM 
c#iitt4#f4%l# ff'todaa to <iH0oo# vlitcli octtvitltit iHoy «Nii4ortoko m4 
n^of^ontititUiy for f^a«»uiiUotifMl or t#tcJKtJM| ^tt tHoy loom trm 
fl^t ocftvttlot 141 ofHtro* TH# t*ocHtr ttioroforo will no Lotmor 



ih9 iamlnmi fetter* Im th« l««rfilietit fr»c»M« Ht irill v« • 
AgwihMi ia^^tmt ^rt of ih* Immlng cjr^ftl^c« i« c of 
iH« cmrtt of the y##r irftfl^;^ ItitrMtLf «tf irt acilvlilet Wll tftkt 

^lUCC Otitftldc tlit ClMttWl* flCIMl 1« tll« Ifttftr ftC^IMMl C^OHWfl 1 1 . 

TH« «th09l vlU Mnrt s» • ^llttc«l-€«|Mrltiice l*lK»t«tor|r far th« 
civic* firogtm* Si^fMcMi h«4i th« •c^hool b*«fi vo#d to «ft«X«t 1)^.41 otv^ 
diM^t to it«ln poetical c«|Niti#r*c«« ^of ^tMcrtlsndltMt cl*Mfoott 

iii«tfi; 0ut«l4« of th# clAitrooD. A<tlvif|#ii •uch M of«l r«^otto« 
l»o«t«tfli« bullet Sn boards 4 d«bftt«f^ and lt!vlt«^ opMk^rt dottinot^* 
iSittt of •ut,i^«i>tf!'d *ctSvltS«i. If loborotory exf^M^nc** ar« ovf" 
fMt«td« aoftl «\i^ft«st actiY&tiu oMt of tf>e ttlMKii l^Mt%ij^g <JL* 
f^rf#ncM if) th# cMnuoStj^ *nd civic tdwcatlon throuAh civic action. 

«vo obitaclira «t«nd In tho way of wldt accirptanca of coaMnlty 
proircM. ytrat, th« orgaoitatlvn of th# achool OMikaa aandlng 
larfta nxanbara ot atudanta Into tha cooftunlty ttoat difficult. Hoat 
a«nl^t hlfh achool a ara or|anl aad in >0- to 60*«l.nuta claaa parl-^ 
oda* Studanta ara In clvici claaaaa tor only ona |>#rlod and ara 
«t>actad to f^ach thalr naitt claaa on tlj»a« It la qulta difficult 
CO arran«i» for lart*" manbari of atudanta tn laava achojl for any 
;«nitth of tl4M« unl<aa taachara uaa tlM p«rloda aftar tha achool 
day Howav«r« ttont ttiachafii ara raluctant to uaa thla tl»a bacauaa 
of <^tf arurrlcular a<tlvitiaa. 

Sacond« auch 4 prograa ra({ulra« a tr«i&andoua amount of coor* 
^Jlti^fic^n^ coc>|>ar4t lon« «nd covcarn froot tha achool and comunlty. 
tix ordar to rt^aka tha^a comiunlty aa{>arlancaa lu pollttca vorthwhlla^ 
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villliH^ to flire tLM mi mrfgy. The Imi It^c; rttiMmtlbllliy !• 
%r0«dM#4 19 include fluiny other indlvl^lt. rrc^lil«m« lii 4rrcl4»|»-^ 
l«itf CMr4lfi«tifie« •tuttalnUig mch ltit«f€«t ar« wnittetital^ 
•nd • l«rg« iwrtlcHi of this hutAmn f#llt oti th«» •hcruUcrt of tht 
:lirtc« t«4<h«r %«tio lorkt the lttfor»#tton tlM to olvt tvch 

It !• not the Lo(«ftt ot the ^<tv« roMtko to oufttot that 
thtot ftctiviilttf ift not vorthi»hllt or of high #dvcailoMl volu#« 
(or lfi4o#d thoy art. Hoi#«ir«r« 4« ^tloi^ing « cowMnlty octLoti or 
Uborgtory €ittM»rlmco for civt^o ttttdotitg it difficult ond tlM 
conMBilng« and row ochoolo Art viUing to Invoot th# offort. Am 
* coM«i4 vAte, tht vo«t Mjorlty of «titidontft do gaiti ony pribt* 
ti^ol ttxfmrlonco In uolng tholr political Ijiovlodgo and oklllo. 
Moro Important* a eonounlty laboratory axparUnco dota llttla to 
changa vhat atudanta foal la tho antl-^doMcratlc naturo of tho 
achool Itaalf* Aftar balng aotit Into tha ccNMounlty to laam about 
polltlca, atudanta ouat ratum to a altuaclon In vhlch thay hava 
fov participatory right a. 

Tha Pol It lea and Participation progrm aoaka to avoid thaaa 
problaoia and to provlda opportunitlaa for tha atudant to raapon«* 
albly partlclpata in tha achool coanunity and to gain practical 
knowlodga about political concapta laamad in tha claaarooo. Tha 
achool-^laboratory activltiaa of tha progrm ar<^ daaignad to aand a 
amall group of atudanta '*out'' into tha achool to Invaatigata varioua 
quaatlona. Ho9t of tha tlAa naadad for thaaa activltiaa will coma 
froo tha clvica claaa, and ralativaly faw occaaloro will arlaa in 
uhich all tha atudanta in a particular claaa vill ba out of claaa 
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imrwmtijgBtU % « t ^rilrwlift frr«^l«»* 

n%mflm an •ii«ifljig f^Iltlcftl iAfUtttCc^ one frciif» of •ttdlMts 
u»*4 itic •chool Mtllnc Cor fiiforMtlo». Their KtlvlilM lmciwim4 
ttitlAf ortMlMtloiiiil «vat«rl4l abowt the odbool m4 lot^irrljiwlm 
MloctM octiool •utbotillfts. IMilvlitr of IhMO actlvitlM V0»14 
fidcosMrlly IwoVym mth o«t*of»clA§ft iIm; ho«rtirtr« iHt tcbool 
•trros • •ttitfit In vhith i^ch inforuotfoa cm b« t«th«rod« 
At othtr tlMS 0ttt^Mto Kiltht cooducc ottlf^ttdlM^ ounrefo^ obMnro 
MotlfigOt pfMont firogrwtu ••nro at attUunts to >f«rSoMO 
looMn ond on vtriouo coualttooo. 

from thooo loborotory «p*rl#ocot o|>|>ortunitloo viil arlot 
that Wll ptralt studMto to portlclp«t« Ln tht docUloo-Mkitig 
procoff of tHo tfcHool* Thm ntat^r 0^ opportimltUo «xvd thtlr 
oco^« of coume* dti^Md on tho villltitnott Md o^tmott of ^no 
•chool*o odalnioiratlon ond f*cuUy. RotpociotbU p«rtlclf>«tSoii 
CM tak€ Mciy fomt. A ncvspApor coXusn on tho various protnloM 
faclot tht school or oocloty «l«ht bo ono* Such « column could 
incorpotote data Mtharod by atudatita« knowlodta about conflict 
axvd changa laamtd in tha ciaaaroom* and a varltty of othar aourcaa. 
Raaponalbla part5cipatlon aiao ailfbt ba atudant rapraa^mtatlon on 
varloua achool coBnittaaa. Tha powar and acopa of th4raa coonlttaaa 
could vary* Studanta alao mi^ht work with othar groupa of atu* 
danta vhoaa faalinga and attltudat art not rapraaantad in tha 
achool. 

Providing opportunltlaa for acudanta to uia daifrooa knovI«» 
edge And to participate in tha achool foatara Inportant advantagaa 
for the individual studant aod rhe achool itaalf • Tha gap batvaan 



vliAt !• tJMftht flbMi fwlfllct Ifi the clMflroott snd |>olfti il llf« 
III the mdtun^ol cim be nerrwed, Stwdmte will be i»b1le m#« 
fir*<:tlicel f^ppLicmtionB for their kticwleUge mni vejre to perticl|Mite 
reefMmelbly Ln the §thool. At a reeult of the Increeeed under^ 
eteodltifjt of the ccmtmi^ prot^lene mmA conflicts that face the? school 
tonwnltft faculty and si:v4e«its may flfid te«islons leasenlng. The 
school caa use the studentft'^ knmflmSg^ and skills In a aore ef- 
fective aanner and tleo take advantage of the tvelf thf radera* 
leadership abilities. Opportunities ale'* will arise In which many 
fsculty members can becomt involved in the citirenahip education 
of the atudenta. Coamun lea t ions # speech* aciencet math, aod typing 
teachera cc«ild all effectively participate in such a program. The 
boundaries of participation by faculty and atudenta will be 4e- 
temined by the <^pcnnesa enii willingnees of the ecSool^a adminia-^ 
trative etaff. 

Obvioualy* to uae the Politico And Participation prograsi ef- 
fectively, the achool must bs willinfi to make a atrcng coomicment 
and to be flexible. The **noraar' aduool routine may be elightly 
dianipted as students became involved in investigative and par- 
ticipatory activities. Adainistrators may have to aet aaide addi- 
tional time to \rork with atudenta and to ahare in teaching reeponai- 
bilities. Occaaions will have to be v^ade to permit atudenta to 
take reaponalble actione and to assist in solving achool problama. 
Tenalona will require patience, undo rat ending, and flexibility — 
and tenalona will undoubtedly ariae. 

Thia program offere to the achool and the civica teacher the 
opportunity to teach the inforaation and akllla neceasary for atu- 
denta to anawer political queationa. It also encouragea the bold 



•t«p of li»tr*A»»d •t«j4«fct f»ttUlf»«tl««r La tiva tcJioel. It la 
pr^TflB AcaigMd to h«lp th« •t»d«it tt»d cctwol mmfmt th» ^ 
tloos and f»c* tba prcvblm that will arlM In the 1970*a. 
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Fart IV C owr>» Outline 

The foUovllng course outline repreeents m n\mmmry of nwm of 
the veye that the AnalytlcAl frflMvork, the le^mltig exi>erlencce, 
and the school iaborstory experience sre Intetreted, The course 
is deslgoed for tvo senesters but s smest^r asy be used slone* 
vlthout using the other. The first smester focuses cn the fonis* 
tlon of t^ncrsilsstlons fron hsslc f>olltlcsl concepts snJ rels- 
tionshlps. It proirides liifomstion shout the bMic values sod 
sctivities of s politics! syston. The second scmster uses the 
genersll set Ions in the study of wcperiences coonon across politi- 
csl systens: pollticsl chsngs, poiiticsl osintenence, politUal 
developosnt, snd poiiticsl conflict. Th% course is coopsrstlirs, 
MTkd systems vill be chosen for snslysls vtilc^ defionstrst4r signif- 
icant differences in fundaMntal valut and activity charactsristics« 

Saa >ester 1 

Unit I. Wsys of Thinking sbout Political (^estlons . Ths 
first unit Introduces students to the political systsn. Funds* 
aental questions about politics ars Introducsdt And various wsys 
of thinking sbout answers ars prer cited, such as description, 
explanation, prediction, and normative evaluation. The ssven basic 
concspts and their intsrrelatlonships sre Introduced via concrete 
school experiences. The fundaaentals of coaparatlvs analysis are 
demonstratsd through cooiparlson of diffsrent school environaents. 

Unit II. Political Values . Ths sscond unit dsvslops ths three 
characteristic political values of political resourcss, political 
influence, and political idsology. Students lesm each concept 
through the study of various systsns prssented In the text aaterial. 
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Cotic:r*t« Iftiinlftf mnpmtiMncmm Ificludt diKiaMloSf library votk» 
t9pc ttBt ADd iMiQS •itttatioM. M A rtMlt ot •rvdying this 
iMiitt tttitlMte uodtrttMd •adi i;afic«pt «ftd its tmlMtton to othtr 
caftc«pt0. ThrouLfh tb* school lobomtory «xpsriMCe0» •tudMta 
iMm the bft.»lc formal and loforaal orfaalcatloa of tha achool* 
ttia vaya In which raaoiircaa aro aLlocatad* aiid the basic goaia 
undar wtiich tha sjrstatt oparataa. 

t3oit III. Political Actiyitiaa > Ttia third unit davalopa tha 
(our charactariatic pollticsi activitias ot dacislon-iMklng» load- 
arahipr participation^ and OMsaunicstion. Aa in Unit XI^ atudanta 
laam aarh concapt throefh tlia atudjr of varloua ajrataas praaantad 
in tha tcxc Mtarial. Concrsta iaaminfi axpariancaa Includa par* 
ticlpatlon in school okaatinga* atudant activitiaa^ aurvay vorkt 
diacusaions« library vork, and ftaaiog situational Aa a rasuit of 
studying this unit* atudanta undarstand aach concapt ^nd Ita rala* 
tion to othar concapt s. Through tha achool laboratory axpariancaa » 
atudanta laam ^bout participation in tha baalc dacialon-^Mklng 
procaaaao of tha achool » tha varloua ways of undartakins laadarahip 
actlvitiaot pattama of pr : ticlpatlon of adalniatratora* faculty* 
and atudanta« and tha conu\ication natvorka aaong thaaa groups. 

Unit IV* Canarali rir iona about Political Valuca and Activltiaa • 
Tha fourth unit davalops ganarallsatlon^ about tha diffarant waya 
in which valuaa ara allocatad through activltiaa in tha political 
ayatam* Studanta laam varloua waya of foraing ganaraliaatlona 
froa data In Unita IE and III* Thay davalop data froa thair achool 
axpariance and learn tachniquaa of data analyala and aciaitlfic 
inquiry* As a rasuit of studying this unlt» students can undarstand 
how sunaary ganarallxatlona ara made from their atudy of concepts 
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rtUllonthlpt. 7h«y Immtn collect their <iim diita in the 
•chool t fornuLite hyp9the««t« mni to te«t md evaluate these 
hT^otheeee if« tvletlon to their varied school e:<|>erlences. 

Seaester 11 

Unit V. The Utilisation of Political Knovled /n ei Analysis end 
Ey elvation > The fifth unit Introduces students to variojs vays in 
vhich ftenerellKatloas can be put to use In rstlonsl ways of think- 
lft$ iib^ut political questions end responsible evaluation of con- 
sequences of political action. Students actively debate and discuss 
the general i eat ions foraed in the first saMSter froa vsrious points 
of viev and learn criteria for deteraining the validity of (eoerall- 
Estions and their applicability to practical situations. Aa a 
result of studying this unit, studetitu becove avsre of different 
criceris for evaluation of alternative gent 'all tst ions and are pre** 
psred to begin detemining i4lternative Mdels of political change. 

Unit VI. Political Chanfte . The sixth unit develops the con- 
cept of political change and provides applications of the concept 
In tents of slternstive theories of change througn conpsrison of 
the different syste&e under study. AlterMrive oodels of political 
change are illustrated through text materials, and students are en- 
couraged to discuss and develop these models in their practical 
school experience. As s result of studying this unit, students 
understand the concept of change and the consequences of various 
typee of change for the operstlon of the system as a whole. 

Unit Vll. Pollticsl Msintsnance . The seventh unit develops 
the concept of political maintenance and provides applications of 
the concept in terms of slternstive forms of support, control » and 



cciarp«tltloti« /Ut«m«tiv« flK>d«ls of ^iitical wilfit^nMM mtm 
iotr9ilttC#d through text Mtiirial*. Students arc «acour*gftd to 
dctcndnc th« basic aourcaa of support « control^ and coopstitlao 
Lti tha school aovironsant. As a rasult of studriAK this unit, 
students understand various institutions and rulas for bahav* 
ior hava continued to axist ovar tlstt in political aystasa, Thay 
also ara able to link the ttalntananca concept to the concept of 
chttige to deiemlna cna effecta of Mlntaining certain inatitu* 
tiona and rules for behavior and changing o there. 

Unit VIII. Political Developttcnt . The eighth unit introducea 
aCuda*^ts to the concept of political developaent« alternative nod* 
els of grovch of political systaas, the direction and rate of 
grovf.t. Students are presented vlth alternative aodels of pollt* 
leal development t trough text taaterlala. Tney are given altema*" 
tive thtorlea of how aystcms develop and change through cottparlson 
of varioua political aysteaa. They are encouraged to trace the 
developttsnt of their achool ayatem and to font generalisations 
about past, present, and plausible future developaent In the 
schools. As a reault of atudylng thia unit, atudants are able to 
understand the varlrus patterns of political development and to 
identify those pattema in tema of their school experience. 

Unit IX. Political Conflict . The ninth unit introducea stu- 
dents to the concept of political conflict. They look at alterna- 
tive modela of conflict through revolution or demonatration and 
exaalne baalc inequalities In the ayatea. Studeota atudy the In- 
tenalty of conflict aituatlona and altarnatlve maana of conflict 
resolution. By comparing various political systemsi studente 
discover the range of conflict In a vide variety of aituatlona. 



• $1 • 

At • result of studylfug this unit, atudentfl Icdtn the concept of 
conflict* its application In the environaent of the school* rad 
the relet ionohip of conflict to change « aaintenancet and develop* 
c io the political systes. 
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FoU'lcn] hnowlrrJxe Test 
Toll Ileal Sclf^nc© Skllla T^st 
ro]ili?a1 Altitude Sc«)e9 
P<»reo.%l Data Fora 



ThU It • test of ftmr towlr^fv «r AmMcm ^lutt«l •ff«lt«. AfUt tM^Kif 

Bun to «t« • niMitr€t 7 t#e4 ^ncll. &o tio^t 1^11 |i0i4ii c^t fc^^nttlti i^tii. 
HcifKM^d to esch •ttl«9init In tbl« t€0t vltb ibt follwiaf; kr|r: 
A • Ttw 

Tb€ I« tci^r^d foHciv^ 

Correct •citwr • f»ol«it 
A *'D0ci'l Vtn^v*' tniNN^r • 0 points 
A« fM cMi tre^ lAcorrfct fu^ffMt «f« i»«rMllCi#4 In tbi* tett* Om ^iJit It 
itk«4i off x<Nft tcort for • vroAc t<ttv«c» tn^ «io i^lot* trt i^Imm •n^y (or t '^fiot^t 
Kcmr itaM>tr« Tb^t^ It im Vttt r(H |» fv^tli tttl^omtf 10 « ttttfWM vitb 

i tfwe or ftloo t«90wer t^oly If r^^v Wllevt- itat ^ovr tmpptt it <0rr^<i^ OitNrrvloo 
rttpond vltb 0 *'Doo*t 1Ln0^ Mtvtr. Avoid vll4 «y#tttf4^ 
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1. Iff r#trf»i ftf#l4rMI#l cle^clic^ft^ ar^t ©f €l9ilbl€ vot^r? h«ir« voted Ofi 

O^lfll^Rt f^r^pIC' •lt€^«d)r bold* 

J. ^©ft Amtflcffn vc»t(pr« w^U -<nf0rTne<S tVoyt ro]Hic« «nd cwirrtil events. 

If. A f r <;^t«ftt»iRt l« nt&te HV^'ly (c> btcant^ • United 6tit€t ccingteftitnftn ttuin • 
C«thr>?l4 c . 

4 r'»p^f)1<^ ^•tl4i»p*t«' in f>r;HtU«1 •ttl^'JtK^i 4ti ntdct to iettle df ••f f e^n^efttii . 
Xi«».ttm 7^10 trfet fn tf,f^ follfwinp, thtcp dc ftc 1 1 pi 4 rmn of typical Aftierictfifli. 

i.t*ve* ChrrU*! T'l*nt • Rttdy^^tr of th« H«rv«rd l?niv«r«lty School of 

#M«lnfr i^« '« ^M?#id&nf <vf t>i* C^«mb^r <if CommT<^ ^ Ke own* •« 

€ft4*«ir»«lve Krmi^^ 4n the f>4c<^»t n«tt of the city and eettm over $W«O0n m yeer. 

Hf . (ifren woti^ft i> r.eyb^^r < Jtf^ct f^t * iWe etlrltidrd one oJ th^ }oc«i} hlth 

He e»m« If^it th*ri Jt^OOD • yeat . flf- belOT^i^ft to t»o ftocla] ot|i,«til Mliocii . 

C' < J«ck»<^ ^ ni«n . He cMti« « t^tvdtho^d grocery itore and • aMlt 

hof^f. He retn* abowt Jin^OOO « year. He ia « ^radaate o^ one of the local 
h||^h •thcx^Jn, ?1t . ietkf^^n la ar> acttv<» nieitot^er nf a local civil rlf|hta organ! 
Mtic^ ^e ha« ^r t |c l^>;^teMj In aevetal c ivil ri^ht^ d^oniitratlotia* 

7, *oth tir Jat Vaow and nt - ioneft wogld xnc^tP llV^ly than Hr* Creen to be dg«tnat 
allowinf/ an opponent r»J thufc^ira and trillion ic ftive a pahllc speech In hia 
tity 

i Of the tht^r f^^^^ d«?«ittlhrd abave. Jit* Ctecn v^uld be tu^fiX. l4lsely to want to 
tf^cfclii that afc wfHten by Cotnmun4«*t» ^bllc Itbrariea, 

9, The dlfl^teruc^ <hr )[^c^litlcal behavior of the three men described above 
re«yJi^ ;^ti»bc?fti f4cja} dill (^frnc<?. 

10. df th? thre«* tncrti 4eacfibed ab<?ve, Ht . JacVii^n la moat llVely to believe he 
c^n have 4 «»<ton£; infiu«n<^e on th^ de<^lalrma <A lovamment oKlciala. 

XX. Hoat Att*rtl<art vrttet* vc?^ie fcir th« fl»tt rither than the ^Ittic^l party that he 
f a&re%en(a . 

IJ. t^aliiiici invc^)v«^«» cc^nfljft in whl<h fr^wp* and lndlvldu<ila conpc^te for thlnga 
that tley value. 
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1). lodlvidMlt tend to prefer the political party •« their close friends. 

In the United States Ccmgteaa, Coonittee Chairrcn are likely to have more 
influence on decia ion^miking about the (taking of lava than other congrettMn. 



ttemi ?0 refer to the following four deacriptiona of typical Atnerlcana. 

A. Mr. fetrunick la Mchinc operator in a ateel oLll« He eama about $9«000 a 
year. He ia an officer of hia local labor union organitation. He attenda the 
Catholic Church and ia a neciber of the local Hooae Club. Hfi ih thirty^flve 
year old« end ia tnarried vith three children. He Uvea in a taodeat five room 
hone. 

Kr. Jordan ia tventy»tvo yeara old. He haa Juat graduated froa college aoi 
haa taken a Job aa a Junior executive in an Inaurance corporation in Chicago. 
He la ucu&arried and Uvea In an apartoent. 

C. Hr* Harvey ia a migrant laborer* He vorka at odd joba on farma or In anall 
rural toMna. ivery auomr and fall he works aa a fruit picker. Ha travala 
from town to town looking (or work. Often he la without work. Ha eama about 
$4^000 a year. He doea not belong to a labor union or to any aocUl cluba. 

He dropped out of achool at the end of the eighth grade. 

D. Kt* Reynolda la a prosperous bsnker. He ia Prealdent of the Flrat National 
Sank In hia city. He eama over $100«000 per year. Ha la fifty yeara old and 
Uvea with hia wife and two teen-age aona in a large^ expenaive home. He la 

a leader In aeveral civic and aoclal organlratiooa. He graduated from the 
Harvard Bualneaa School. 

15. Hr. Jordan la more likely to vote In an election of government officiala than 
la Mr. Reynolds. 

16. It Is likely that Mr. Reynolda aupports the Democratic p'rty. 

17. tt la likely that Mr. Petrunlck aupporta neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic p«rty. 

IS. Kr. Reynolda is more likely to vote in an election of government officiala 
than Is Mr. Petrunlck. 

19. It is likely that Hr. Jordan aupporta the Republican psrty. 

20. It la likely that Mr. Harvey aupporta the Republican party. 

21. In any giv^^n election year, a younger man (age 35-45) haa a better chance to 
become Prooldent of the United States than an older man (over 55 years old). 

22. A new congressman is expected to participate frequently and actively in debates 
in Congress about political issues. 
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Z3. All rrc\jp& of ppople In the United States arc represented equally in the United 

2U , .vjct Aru ricans decide for whom to vote at. the conclusion of an election cou- 
[>:lrn, after carpfnlly studying all the issues. 

2j' linltaJ States confer c 5? sn*en usually ignore social prcesurco when loaklng decisions. 

2C. Idcntif icriticn with a political party is the tnost in^portant influence on the 

v^t-^nj choiccB of ne st Ar cricJnL 

21' /*^ny fc^'-'LH born in the United States has the san^e ch^mcc ar any othrt person 
to bcci'iiic r**'C3ic« »it of the United Statcii :,orTic<^ay. 

28- A Ur.itcd ;;tater con^rtiiMran is expected to do tavor& for other congrccs;. en in 
anticipit ion of reccivifig favors in return. 

29. A United St.itcs congrcrjsman is expected to bccorne an expert on only ccrtc-iin 
:opicr» \\.^* cottl- before Congress. 

30. In -iorr.^' corurun i t ien ^ some important individuals in tlic corrmunity, who do not 
have posit iojij in govcinDent, have a.s much to say about what the government 
*1oe& ao <'o inrividuals who .ire government officials. 

31* Parcntr h we little or no influence on whether their children prefer the 
Republican oi the Dcrocratic party. 

32. 'i .e *\zc of mass nedia of corntr^unlcatlon during election campaigns has led to 
a groat Increase in thr: level of political knowledge of most Americans. 

33. Individuals who hold Jobs as owners of businesses, managers of businesses* 
lawyers, nnd medical doctors usually have more influence on the decisions of 
g-^veiTn'^cnt than do iuuividuali; vho arc manual workers or clerks. 

34. Justices of the United States Supr: ne Court do not allow themselves to be 
Influenced by public opinion* 

35 In thi.H age of the mui»3 media, the candidate who uce.s television most effec- 
tively iG bound to win an election. 

36. All j lidtvldualr; in our country can have an equal opportunity to influence the 
decision: of j^overnircnt officials. 

37. Uuitcd States Supreme Court Judges do not let themselves be Influenced by 
politics whei. they make decisions. 

38. According to the law, an individual must believe in God in order to become a 
Juetice of the United States Supreme Court. 

39. Black men are likely to vote Democratic in a Presidential election. 
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^0. The United States Supreme Court is expected to enforce the laws of the United 
States government. 

41. Men arc more likely to vote in an election of government officials than are 
women. 

42. United States Supreme Court Judges are influenced only by the law when they 
make decisions about cases. 

43. Since 1940, the Republican party has had about the same number of followers 
as the Democratic party. 

44. A Democratic party leader is more likely to oppose government spending to aid 
needy individuals than a Republican party leader. 

45. In the United States » the political beliefs of people who have graduated from 
college are not likely to be different from the political beliefs of people 
who did not attend college. 

46. The more varied the groups that a congressman represents In .his home district, 
the freer the congressman Is to disregard public opinion when he makes public 
decisions . 

47. In some parts of the United States, laws once existed that made It difficult 
for black people to vote for government officials. 

48. A Republican party leader Is more likely to favor decreasing government 
regulation of business than a Democratic party leader. 

49. A new congressman Is usually more able to be independent in his decisions 
than a person who has spent many years In Congress. 

50. Non-white individuals have the same chance to become United States Senators 
as white individuals. 

51. The Constitution of the United States tells us all there ts to know about how 
a bill becomes a law in the United States government. 

52. In the United States, the fifty state governments, rather than the national 
government have the main duty and power to decide what are the legal quali- 
fications for voting. 

53. A Republican party leader Is more likely to favor decreasing taxes on large 
corporations than a Democratic party leader. 

54. Republicans are more likely than Democrats to vote in an election of public 
officials. 

55. A Republican party leader is more likely than a Democratic party leader to 
believe that the key to the social and economic advancement of poor people is 
self-help and private individual initiative. 
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1. False 

2. True 

3. False 

4. True 

5. False 

6. True 

7. False 

8. True 

9. False 

10. False 

11. False 

12. True 

13. True 

14. True 

15. False 

16. False 

17. False 

18. True 

19. True 

20. False 

21. False 

22. False 
23.. False 

24. False 

25. False 



ANSWER SHEET FOR 
POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 

26- True 

27. False 

28. True 

29. True 

30. True 

31. False 

32. False 

33. True 

34. False 

35. False 

36. False 

37. False 

38. False 

39. True 

40. False 

41. True 

42. False 

43. False 

44. False 

45. False 

46. True 

47. True 

48. True 

49. False 

50. False 



51. False 

52. True 

53. True 

54 . True 

55. True 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE SKILLS TEST 



This Is a test of your skill in using Information about politics. After reading 
each stateaenCy mark your answer on the answer sheet which you have been given. Be 
sure to use a number 2 lead pencil. Do not use ball point pen or fountain pen. 

Respond to each statement In this test, on the answer sheet, with the following 

key: 

A » True 

B » False 

C • Don't Know 

This test Is scored as follows: 

Correct answers " -fl point 

Urong answers • -1 point 

A "Don't Know" answer » 0 points 

As you can see. Incorrect guesses are penalized in this test. One point la 

taken off your score for a wrong answer , and no points are taken away for a "Don't 

Know" answer. Thus, it is best not to guess wildly. Respond to a statement with 

a true or false answer only if you believe that your answer la correct. Othenrlce 

respond with a "Don't Know" answer. Avoid wild guessing. 
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Items 1-7 refer to Tables 1 and 2 below. Read each of theae Items carefully. 
Respond to each statement that can be backed up, or supported, with evidence from 
Tables 1 or 2 with a "true" answer. Respond to each statement that cannot be backed 
up, or supported p with evidence from Tables 1 or 2 with a "false" answer. 



TABLE 1 

Parent's Political 
Interes t 

Children's Political 

Interest High Low 

High 66Z 26X 

Low 34% 74Z 

100% 100% 



TABLE 2 

Political Party Choice 
of Parents 

Political Party Choice 

of Children Democrat Republican 

Democrat 72% 16% 

Republican 12% 63% 

Other . 16% 21% 

100% 100% 



1. There Is little or no relationship beirwreen the political Interest of the 
children and their parents. 

2. 34 percent of the children have low political Interest. 

3. 26 percent of the parents with low political Interest have children with high 
political Interest. 

4. 72 percent of the parents who prefer, or choose, the Democratic party have 
children who prefer, or choose, the Democratic party. 

5. 75 percent of the children prefer, or choose, the Republican party. 



6. 16 percent of the parents prefer, or choose, the Republican party. 

7. The children who prefer, or choose, the Democratic party tend to have parents 
who prefer or choose, the Republican party, 
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Decide vhich of the following Items (8-12) are statements of fact. Respond 
with a **true** answer to each of these items that you believe to be factual statements. 
Respond with a **false** answer to each of these items that you do not believe to be 
factual statements. 

8. Every citizen should vote in public elections. 

9. Older individuals (ages 40*45) are more likely to vote in public elections 
than younger individuals (ages 21-25). 

10. The United States of America has the best government in the world. 

11. Individuals who can neither read nor write should not be allowed to vote 
in public elections. 

12. Our nation would be improved» if all public demonstrations were made Illegal. 

Items 13-14 refer to the following descriptions of the activities of Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown each want to find out how many of 
the students in a small eastern college pr.fer the Republican Party to the 
Democratic party. Three thousand students aw*:end this college. Neither 
of the men has time to ask each of the 3,000 students about his or her 
political party preferences. 

Mr. Jones stands in the middle of the college campus and asks the first 
1,500 students that he meets to tell him which political party they prefer. 

Mr. Smith obtains a list of the names, in alphabetical order, of the 3,000 
students. He selects every third name on this list. Than he asks these 1,000 
students to tell him which political party they prefer. 

Mr. Brown obtains a list of the names of the 3,000 students. He selects 
300 na^es from this list in such a way that every student has the same chance 
of being selected as every other student. He asks these 300 students to 
tell him which political party they prefer. 
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13. Mr. Jones' method of selecting and questioning the students Is likely 
to result In more accurate, or valid, conclusions than the methods of 
Mr. Smith or Mr* Brown. 

14. Mr. Smith's method of selecting and questioning the students Is likely 
to result in more accurate, or valid, conclusions than Mr. Brown's 
method . 



Items 15-17 refer to the following four questions that were constructed for 

use In Interviews with people In your city. 

Q'iestlon A: What Is the relationship of a person's political party preference 
to his occupation? 

Question B: Should public school teochers and their students have the right 
to start each school day by saying a prayer or reading from the 
Bible in the classroom? 

Question C: Do you agree with our Governor that the present mayor of our city 
is doing a better job than the previous mayor? 

Question D: Do you think the present mayor of our city is doing a better job 
than the previous mayor? 

15. It is likely that everyone who is interested in finding an answer to 
Question A can eventually agree upon one answer. 

16. It is likely that everyone who is interested in finding an answer to 
Question B can eventually agree upon one answer. 

17. Question C is likely to produce more accurate, or valid, answers than 
Question D about the public's evaluation of the mayor. 



18» If you find» through careful study, that most businessmen prefer the 
Republican party, you are able to conclude, with a high degree of 
confidence, that being a businessman causes a person to be a Republican. 

19. If you find, through careful study, that most labor union members prefer 
the Democratic party, then you can be certain that moat labor union mem- 
bers will vote for the Democratic party candidate in any future election. 
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Item* 20-21 refer to the following description: 

Mr, Roberts asked a group of ten men to tell him whether they prefer the 
Democratic or the Republican party. Five of these men were businessmen and 
five were manual workers. 



Here is a breakdown of the individual responses of these men: 



Individual 


Political Party 




Number 


Preference 


Occupation 


1 


Democrat 


manual worker 


2 


Republican 


manual worker 


3 


Republican 


businessman 


4 


Democrat 


manual worker 


5 


Democrat 


businessman 


6 


Democrat 


manual worker 


7 


Republican 


businessman 


8 


Democrat 


bu&lnessman 


9 . 


Republican 


businessm^dn 


10 


Democrat 


manual worker 


Mr* Roberts decided to organize these responses in terms of this ta 


Political Party 






Preference 


Occupation 






Businessman 


Manual Worked 


Democrat 


.A 


B 


Republican 


C 


D 



20. Three of the responses belong in Box C. 

21. Four of the responses belong in Box A. 
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Itemn 22-23 refer Co Che following three stat^ment0. 

A. A sense of political efficacy is a feeling that one does have i or can havei 
an impact upon the political process. 

B. Individuals with much formal education tend to have a higher sense of political 
efficacy than individuals with little formal education. 

C. Richard Gardner has a high sense of political efficacy. 

22. Statement A is a fact. 

23« Statement B is more useful than statement C in helping one to under- 
stand the political behavior of Americans. 

Item 24 refers to the following three statements. 

Statement I: Lawyers are more likely than plumbers to become political leaders. 

Statement II: James Burke is a lawyer and William Fox is a plumber. 

Statement IH: Therefore » Jamcr, Burke is more likely than William Fox to bee me 
a political leader. 

24. Statement III is the only conclusion that can be made f^om the evidence 
presented in statements I and II. 

Item 25 refers to the following three statements. 
Statement I: Mr. Jones Is a Republican 

Statement II: Mr. Jones is an outstanding citizen who gives time and effort 
to many worthy ccmrounity projects. 

Statement III: Therefore, Republicans are more likely than Democrats to be 
outstanding citizens. 

25* If we assume that statements I and II are true, then we can conclude 
that statement III is true. 
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ANrr,/ER SHF.CT FOR THE 
POLITICAL SCIDfCE SKILLS TEST 



1. 


False 


2. 


Fals'j 


3. 


True 


U. 


True 


5. 


False 


6. 


False 


7. 


False 


8. 


False 


9. 


True 


10. 


False 


11. 


False 


12. 


False 


13. 


False 


I'j. 


FA'.ae 


15. 


True 


16. 


False 


17. 


False 


18. 


False 


19. 


False 


20. 


True 


21. 


False 


22. 


False 


23. 


True 


24. 


True 


25. 


False 
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Pditical Attitude Scales* 



Th*- 5t<>rnc in he following six political attitude scales are scaled on a I ikert-t;pe 
'jrui^ wi Ui score values as follows: 



A sign noxt t'; any of the statements in the seven political attitude scales that 

follow ind5.cates n positiva item. A minus sign next to any of the statements in 
?,ho ::even politica'' attitude scales indicates a negative item* 



*^1. II a person va- ted tc make a speech in this city favoring Ccmunism, he should 
be ?*llowed to speak. 

-2. Books written against churches and religion should be kept out of our public 
] ibraries. 

+3. If a perjon wanted to make a speech in this community against churches and 
r^»ligion, he should be allowed to speak. 

-4. P<!ople iiould not be allowed to march on public streets in support of better 
rifhtr> and opportunities for Negroes. 

-5* People should not be allowed to make speeches against our kind of government. 

-6* There should be laws against marriage between persons of different races. 

-7. Organizations of minority group youth, such as the Black Panthers or Brown 
Berets, nhould not be allowed to exist. 

-8. Some racial or religious groups should be prevented from living in certain 
sections ox cities* 



•This document describes the attitude scales that were used. The original 
scales scrambled the items to avoid encouraging a response set^ The scales are 
produced as follows to facilitate the interpretation of the scales by the reader. 



Positive Items 



Negative Items 



Str ongly Agree 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 

Stronf^ly Disagree 



4 points 
3 points 
2 points 
1 point 
0 points 



0 points 

1 point 

2 points 

3 points 
^ points 



Political Tolerance Scale 
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^1. K^' often do ycfu read nws^pB^per articles atoul public affairs and politics 7 

A. Al4M>it &»ll> 
B* Tm or thr^ tin^ a veek 
C* Three of four tlibea a taonth 
0. A te^ tlMi a yvar 
Saver 

42« Moif often do you vatch pro$rms about public affairs^ pdlitici^ aad Ibt neve 
on ttlevition? 

^3* Hov oftM 4o read about public affairs or |x>Iiiici in aacatlAMt 

ftoir often do you lalJi abo>ut politita vith monobert of y^r fanllr? 
45. HcM often do yoti talX about poUtica urith yoar frimda outiide of claaat 



BenMe of ft»Utle»I K'ficacy Scale 



•1« It i^ m use for .toy parents to ^orry abmt current evMts or public afftlrij 
pMrple like ^ paminift c^A't 4o a^ytMiig ato^t ttm^ loywiy^ 

•2. When you are an adult ^ you should not vorry about curmit e^trnte or public 
Affairs « because people like you e«n*l do anything abo^t thm anyway. 

PMple like oy pft^rMis do not have any sty about what tb« d^venmnt dot9« 

•U. tman you ar» an adult it vili be a wut« of tii&e for you to try to InflOMCt 
tbt decisions of people in the fovemM&t. 



tsrualitarianiao 

^l, the fov^rnffient ou^t to tnaJitf Aurd that everyone has a 4tood ntftadard of llvlns. 

Svtry i^r^on sh&uld have a food houre, even if the ^o ve m nent hu to build it. 

43. If poor pesipl^ ^anmt afford to pa,y for hospital care« then the fovsmoimt stoold 
pay their hospital and doctor bil^i. 

Every person should have the chance to try for a collate ^ducation^ even if 
tht govarrttent has to pay for this aducatlon. 

the gove m p e nt should ^uarantea a living to U^osa who tw^t find voric. 
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Political Cynicism Scale 

Kd Tifiller what jcoplc arc told, a fev '^bie shots** run the govemment in this 
cou/itry. 

*2. Pcoflc in the c<^*«^crnn3cnt vastc a lot of the coney we pay in taxes. 

J'rrA of the 7>cople rurtning the Government arc a little crooked, 

Kont j"/^liticiQXiS ar*" looking out for thcmsclvec above all else, 

I do not thir^k public officials care much wha^. people like my parents think, 

^j. '.'hen ycu nre an adult, people in the government will not care much about 
what you think. 

-7, YoJ can trust the government to do what is right, 

'H. There is practically no connection between what a politician says and what 

"^'ill c!o once );c (;c^s elected. 

Political Trust Scal e 

It ir the duty of the people to obey laws r.ade by their government. 

*Z\ :hen the President of the United States makes a decision to enforce a law, 
it iS the duty of the people to obey him. 

If oupreme Co\irt tn'^kes an tjnwi'xe d<>rir.lon, it is not necessary to obey it. 

E>^en thoufjh a lnu seems unwise, once it has been passed by Congress, it should 
be obeyed. 

•!^. If a person believes that a law made by the government is bad, he should not 
obey t))e law. 
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PERSONAL DATA FORM 



We would like some information about you. Please check the correct box or fill in 
the blank. PLEASE PRINT. Thank you. 



1. Student code number 



(assigned by your teacher) 



2. Name of school 



3. Name of the city and state in which your school is located 



4. Name of your teacher in the course 

5. Date of your birthday 



10. 



Year 



Day Month 

6. Sex: Hale [ ] Female [ ] 

7. Race: Black [ ) White [ ] Other [ ] 

8. Religion: Catholic [ ] Protestant [ ] Jewish [ I 

Other None [ ] 

(Name) 

Prefer not to answer [ ] 



Do you consider yourself a member of a specific ethnic group, such es Polish' 
American, Mexican-American, Irish-American, Italian-American^ etc.? 



Yes [ ] 



No t ] 



If yeS; which one? 



How would you rate your ability as a student? If you get "A's" and "B's" in 
most subjects, rate yourself above average . If you get the grade of "C" in 
most subjects, rate yourself average . If you get the grades of "D" or "F" 
in most subjects, rate yourself below average . 



Above average [ ] Average [ ] 

11. How far did your father go in school? 



Completed elementary school 

Attended high school 

Completed high school 

Attended a college but did not graduate 

Graduated from college 

Don't know 



Below Average [ ] 
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12. How far did your mother go In school? 

[ ] Completed elementary school 

[ 1 Attended high school 

[ j Completed high school 

[ 1 Attended a college but did not graduate 

[ ] Graduated from college 

t J Don't know 

13 • What is the occupation of your father? In the space below briefly describe 
that occupation. For example: "runs a gas station," "is a bank clerk/' 
'V/orks on the assembly line at Ford," "is a professor of biology at Indiana 
University," "owns and runs a dry-cleaning, business." If you don't know the 
occupation of your father, write "Don't Know" in the space below. 



14, What is the occupation of your mother? In the space below briefly describe 
that occupation. If your mother is a full-time housewife, then report this 
as her occupation. If you don't know the occupation of your mother, write 
"Don't Know" in the space below. 



15, Which beet describes your political party preference? 

[ ] Democrat 
[ ] Republican 

[ ] No political party preference 

I 1 Other (Write in your political party preference if it is other than 

Republican or Democrat.) 

[ ] Prefer not to answer 

16. Think about the amount of money, education, and the things you and your family 
have and own. Do you think you and your family are better off, worse off, or 
about as well off as most people in the United States? 

[ ] I think that my family and I are better off than most people in the U.S*A. 

[ ] I think that try family and I are about as well 'off as most people in the 
U.S.A. 

[ ] 1 think that my family and I are worse off than most people in the U.S.A. 
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What social studies couroes have you taken since you have been In the seventh 
grade? 

Social Studies Courses Taken In Each 
Grade Levels (Write courses 
Grade Level taken In the spaces belowQ 

Seventh 



Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 



Eleventh 



Twelfth 



APPENDIX P 

PILOT TEACHERS POP. aM5?.ICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
1968-1971 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Pilot Teachers for Course in American Political Behavior 



Mr, Robert A, Adinolfi 
Saint Phi lip High School 
Chi^^ago, Illinois 606l2 

Ml'. Barry J. Aldinger 
Vergennes Union High School 
Vergennes, Vermont 05^91 

Mr. Kermit W. Arnold 
Honey Creek High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana ^^7802 

Mrs. Patricia J. Basa 
Dyer Junior High School 
I: J.oomington, Indiana 4-7401 

Mrs. Carol E. Carithers 

North Ridge Junior High School 

Danville, Illinois 61832 

Mr. Leonard G. Carlson 

East Chicago Roosevelt High School 

East Chicago, Indiana ^^6312 

Mr. Russel L. Carlson 
Olympic Junior High School 
Seattle, Washington 981^^8 

Mr. Frank J. Ciocci 

Peters Twp. Jr. -Sr. High School 

McMurray, Pennsylvania 15317 

Mr. Theodore H. Clark 
FoT-wood Junior High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 

Mr. Arthur P. Currier 
Jordan Junior High School 
Palo Alto, California 9^^303 

Mr. Myron N. Denekas 

St. Joseph Junior High School 

St. Joseph, Michigan 49085 

Mr. Larry W. Dunn 

Central Junior High School 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



M969 

Miss Phyllis M. Eastwood 
Central Senior High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Mr. Donald E. Greaney 
Parker Br. High School 
Chicago, Illinois 60621 

Mr. Charles W- Hale 

Burch High School 

Delbarton, West Virginia 25670 

Mr. Ronald Hall 

Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Tsrre Haute, Indiana 47803 

Mr. James E. Harwood 

ChcLT.cford High School 

North Chelmsford, Massachusetts 

Mr. Norman S. Hirsig 

Union High School 

Union Grove, Wisconsin 53182 

Mr* Warren R. Hurt 
Binford Junior High School 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Mr. Carl H. Jens 

Central Junior High School 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Mr. Keith F. Killacky 

Paul Schmucker Middle School 

Mishawaka, Indiana 46544 

Mr. Floyd J. Kuzan 

Andrew Jackson High School 

South Bend, Indiana 46614 

Mrs. Ethel P. Lamon 
Hernando Central High School 
Hernando, Mississippi 3^632 

Mr. James R. Lewellen 
William A. Wirt School 
Gary, Indiana 46403 
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Mr. Leonard K. Lupin 

Mt, Pleasant Junior High School 

Wilmington, Delaware 19809 

Mi*, Charles W. McLemore 
Paoli Community High School 
Paoli, Indiana U^U5U 

Mr« William C. Moores 
Wilbur Junior High School 
Palo Alto, California 94306 

Mr. John H. Morris 

Collins High School 

Oak Hill, West Virginia 25903 

Mrs. Nancy T. Myers 
Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 64-113 

Miss Nora Palleiro 

Wm. G. Pierce Junior High School 

Tampa, Florida 336H 

Mr. Roger L. Patterson 
Groveton High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 22306 

Mr. James T. Riddervold 
Hanover High School 
Hanover, New Hampshire 



Miss DeLura J. Satterfield 
Hillcrest High School 
Simpscnvillc, South Carolina 

Mr. William E. Shubert 
Coleman Junior High School 
Tampa, Florida 33609 

Mr. James E. Turk 

Powell Senior High School 

Powell, looming 82/;,35 

Mr. John D. Wells 

Clifford H. Nowlin Junior H.S. 

Independence, Missouri 64052 

Miss Rutha M. White 
Linear Jr. -Sr. High School 
Shr e veport , Loui s i ana 

Mrs. Sandra Ruth Whittington 
Mayberry Jimior High School 
Wichita, Kansas 67213 

Mr. Naverne Wille 
Martinsville High School 
Martinsville , Indiana 

Mr. Frederick C. Zell 
Springer Junior High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 
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l^lH B i ft arrv J, Aldlnger 

^oiPnes Union High School 

Mq^^n Road 

Vergennes, Vermont 05491 

2. Mr. Kerrait W. Arnold 
Honey Creek High School 
6215 Honey Creek Road 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 

3. Mrs. Patricia J. Basa 
Dyer Junior High School 
100 West 15th Street 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 47401 

4. Mr. L. Wesley Boots 
Southmoreland Junior High School 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 15683 

5. Mrs. Frances Brovnlee 
Barron Senior High School 
Barron, Wisconsin 54812 

6. Mr. Frank J, Ciocci 
Peters Twp. High School 
625 East McMurray Road 
McMurray, Pennsylvania 15317 

7. Miss Diane Cooke 

Hay field High Intermediate School 
3760 Telegraph Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 22310 

8. Mr. Jack Cox 

Nowlin Junior High School 
2800 South Hardy 
Independence, Missouri 64051 

9. Mr. Arthur P. Currier 
Jordan Junior High School 
California & Middlef leld Road 
Palo Alto, California 94303 

10. Mr. William A. Cutlip 
Springbrook High School 
Valleybrook Drive 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20904 

11. Mr. Thomas DeBolt 

Peabody Demonstration School 
Feabody College 
O Nashville, Tennessee 
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12. Mr. Myron N. Denekas 
Upton Junior High School 
Maiden Lane 

St. Joseph, Michigan 49085 

13. Mr. Richard Dlerking 

East Park Junior High School 
Danville, Illinois 61832 

14. Mr. Daniel Dodson 
Methuen Junior High School 
Pleasant View Street 
Methuen, Massachusetts 01844 

15. Miss Mary S. Freaa 

Mt. Pleasant Junior High School 
Duncan Road and Phlladelplila Pike 
Wilmington, Delaware 19809 

16. Mrs. Mar J or le Gautier 

East Ladue Junior High School 
9701 Conway Road 
Ladue, Missouri 63124 

17. Mr. Stephen C. Gladhart 
Coleman Junior High School 
North Govemeour Road 
Wichita, Kansas 

18. Mr. Claude Gladu 
Lincoln High School 
Old River Road 

Lincoln, Rhode Island 02855 

19. Mr. James E. Harwood 
Chelmsford Junior High School 
North Chelmsford 
Massachusetts 01863 

20. Mr. Robert A. Hayes 
Dartmouth High School 
366 Slocum Road 

North Dartmouth, Massachusetts 02747 

21. Mr. Newell C. Huckaby 
Delavan-Darien High School 
150 Cummings Street 
Delavan^ Wisconsin 53115 

22. Mr. Warren R. Hurt 
Binford Junior High School 
600 South Roosevelt 
BJLoomlngton, Indiana 47401 
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23. Mr. Steve Johriflon 
Churchill High School 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

24. Mrs. Carolyn Klncheloe 

East Park Junior High School 

Colfax Street 

Danville, Illinois 61832 

25. Mr. Joseph Korten 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, New Jersey 08904 

26. Mr. Floyd J. Kuzan 
Andrew Jackson High School 
5001 South Miami Road 
South Bend, Indiana 46544 

27. Mr. Clarence Lewis 
Hokesmith High School 
535 Hill Street, S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30312 

28. Mr. Leonard K. Lupin 

Mt. Pleasant Junior High School 
Duncan Road 

Wilmington, Delaware 19809 

29. Mr. Charles £. Martin 

Mt. Vernon Senior High School 

700 Harriet Street 

Mt. Vernon, Indiana 47620 

30. Mr. Gary Martin 
Sheldon High School 
2455 Willakenzle Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

31. Mr. Robert E. Miller 
Southmoreland Junior High School 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania 15683 

32. Mr. William C. Moores 
Wilbur Junior High School 
480 East Meadow Drive 
Palo Alto, California 

33. Mr. John H. Morris 
Collins High School 
Jones Avenue 

Oak Hill, West Virginia 25901 

34. Mrs. Nancy T. Myers 
Southwest High School 

O 12 Wornall Road 
ERJC isas City, Missouri 64113 



35. Mr. Dcsainlc J. Plcco 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
14 Blackhawk Street 
Aurora, Illinois 60506 

36. Mr. Martin Sablnowltz 
Emerson Junior High School 
29100 West Chicago 

37. Miss DeLura J. Satterfleld 
Hlllcrest High School 
Laurens Road, Box 188 
Slmpsonville, South Carolina 29681 

38. Mr. Tom Slater 

Schmucker Middle School 
56045 Bittersweet Road 
Mlahawaka, Indiana 46544 

39. Mr. Roger W, Sprlngsted 
Hadley Junior High School 
1101 Dougherty 
Wichita, Kansas 67212 

40. Miss Janet Subers 
Forwood Junior High School 
2000 Westminster Drive 
Wllanlngton, Delaware 19803 

41. Mr. Richard D. Temple 
Central Junior High School 
Alexandria, Minnesota 56308 

42. Mr. Jeff Thomas 
Northrldge Junior High School 
Danville, Illinois 47842 

43. Mr. James E« Turk 
Powell Senior High School 
Powell, Wyoming 82435 

44. Mrs. Sandra Ruth Whittlngton 
Mayberry Junior High School 
207 South Sheridan 
Wichita, Kansas 57213 

45. Mr. Frederick C. Zell 
Springer Junior High School 
2220 Shipley Road 
WiJjttington, Delaware 19803 



PILOT TEACHERS FOR COURSE IN AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 



Academic Year 1970-1971 



Mr. Barry J, Aldlnger 
Vergennes Union High School 
Monkton Road 
Vergennes, Vermont 05491 

Mr. Kermit W. Arnold 
Honey Creek High School 
6215 Honey Creek Road 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 

Mrs. Patricia Basa 
Dyer Junior High School 
100 West 15th Street « 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Mr. L. Wesley Boots 
Southmoreland Senior High School 
Alverton, Pennsylvania 15612 

Mrs. Frances Brownlee 
Barron Senior High School 
Barron, Wisconsin 54812 

Mr. Fijrank J. Clocci 
Peters xownship Sigh School 
625 East McMurray Road 
McMurray, Pennsylvania 15317 

Miss Diane Cooke 

Hayfield High Intermediate School 
3760 Telegraph Road 
Alexandria, Virginia 22310 

Mr. Jack Cox 

Nowlin Junior High School 
2800 South Hardy 
Independence, Missouri 64051 

Mr. Arthur P. Currier 
Jordan Junior High School 
California & Middlefield Road 
Palo Alto, California 94303 

Mr. William A. Cutlip 
Sprlngbrook High School 
Valleybrook Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20904 

Mr. Thomas DeBolt 

Peabody Demonstration School 
O abody College 
JC ahvllle, Tennessee 37202 



Mr. Myron N. Denekas 
Upton Junior High School 
800 Maiden Lane 
St. Joseph, Michigan 49085 

Mr. Richard Dlerklng 

East Park Junior High School 

Danville, Illinois 61832 

Mr. Daniel Dodson 
Methuen Junior High School 
Pleasant View Street 
Methuen, Massachusetts 01844 

Mrs. Marjorie Gautier 

East Ladue Junior High School 

9701 Conway Road 

St. Louis County 

Ladue, Missouri 63124 

Mr. Stephen C. Gladhart 
Coleman Junior High School 
Nbrth Governeour Road 
Wichita, Kansas 

Mr. Claude Gladu 

Lincoln High School 

Old River Road 

Lincoln, Rhode Island 02865 

Mr. John Gorbet 
P. 0. Box 788 
Bishop High School 
Bishop, Texas 78343 

Mr. Neal Hafemeister 
Consultant In Social Studies 
Lincoln Public Schools 
720 South 22nd Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68510 

Mr. James E. Harwood 
Chelmsford Junior High School 
North Chelmsford 
Massachusetts 01863 

Mr. Robert A. Hayes 
Dartmouth High School 
366 Slocum Road 
North DartmoutJh 
Massachuset^ 02747 
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Mrs. Ingrld Hlx 
Southwest High School 
6512 Wornall Road 
Kaoaae City^ Missouri 

Mr. Newell C. Huckaby 
Delavan-Darien High School 
150 Cuiamings .Street 
Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 

Mr. Werren Hurt 
Blnford Junior High School 
600 South Roosevelt 
Bloomlngton, Indiana 47401 

Mr. Steve Johnson 
Churchill High School 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Mrs. Carolyn Kincheloe 

East Park Junior High School 

Colfax Street 

Danville, Illinois 61832 

Mrs. Marie Krasier 
Goodrich Junior High School 
4600 Lewis Avenue 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68521 

Mr. Floyd J. Kuzan 
Azuirew Jackson High School 
5001 South Miami Road 
South Bend, Indiana 46544 

Mrs. Lola LeBlanc 
^ Social Studies Consultant 
P. 0. Box 110 
515 Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 78403 

Mr. Clarence Lewis 
Bokesroith High School 
535 Hill Street. S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30312 

Mr. Robert A. Lewis 
Curriculum Center 
Shawnee Mission Public Schools 
7919 West 95th Street 
Overland Park, Kansas 66204 

Nr. Leonard K. Lupin 
^ Pleasant Junior High School 
CDircan Road 

^^^ilDgton, Delaware 19809 



Mr. Gary Martin 
Sheldon High School 
2455 Villakenzie Road 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Mr. Leon A. HcPheraon, Jr. 
Z ion- Benton Township High School 
23rd Street and Eshcol Avenue 
2;ion, Illinois 60099 

Mr. Robert E. Miller 

Sou tlvnor eland Junior High School 

Scottdale, Pennsylvania 15683 

Mr. William C. Moorea 
Wilbur Junior High School 
480 East Meadow Drive 
Palo Alto, California 94306 

Mr. John H. Morris 
Collins High School 
Jones Avenue 

Oak Hill, West Virginia 25901 

Mr. Dominic J. Picco 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 

14 Blackhawk Street 

Aurora, Illinois 60506 

Mr. William E. Pulllam 
Social Science Education 
College of Education 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Mr. Martin Rabinowitz 
Emerson Junior High School 
29100 West Chicago 
Livonia, Michigan 48175 

Mr. Carl Ragland 
Jefferson High School 
4700 Alameda 
El Paso, Texas 79905 

Mr. Irving Sloan 
The Junior High School 
Maziiaroneck Road 
Scarsdale, New York 10583 

Mr. Roger W, Springsted 
Hadley Junior High School 
1101 Dougherty 
Wichita, Kansas 67212 
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Ml88 Janet Subers 
Forvood Junior High School 
2000 Vestminster Drive 
Holiday Hills 

Wilmington, Delaware 19803 

Mrs. Betty Swicord 
HemdoD High School 
Hemdon, Virginia 22070 

Mr. Richard D. Temple 
Central Junior High School 
Alexandria » Minnesota 56306 

Mr. Jeff Thomas 

Northridge Junior High School 

Danville, Illinois 47842 



Mrs. Sandra Ruth WhittingCon 
Mayberry Junior High School 
207 South Sheridan 
Wichita, Kansas 57213 

Mr. Frederick C. Zell 
Springer Junior High School 
2220 Shipley Road 
Wilmington, Delaware 19803 

Mr. Edwin S. Zippe 
Social Studies Department 
Alexis Z. duFont High School 
50 Hillside Road 
Greenville, Delaware 19807 
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m. Ob.lcctlvea ^ The alms of the proposed Curriculum Center In Social 
Studies at Indians University are the following; 

(1) To Identify broad topics and problems In political science » 
to examine these in depth through the use of relevant concepts 
and analytical tools » and to select and present topics suitable 
for study in Junior and senior high school courses in civics and 
government ; 

(2) To develop materials and teaching procedures which would 
incorporate the most recent findings in political science » psy* 
chology, and education; 

(3) To teach concepts which relate to the political system at 
the local » national , and international levels » and which enhance 
conceptual sophistication in dealing with political ideas to 
Junior and senior high school students; 

(4) To familiarize high school students with the process of 
developing and testing hypotheses pertaining to the political 
world; 

(5) To enable students to handle questions of public policy in 
ethically and intellectually defensible ways; 

(6) To maximize the ability of high school students to under- 
stand the conditions under which political decisions are made; 

(7) To encourage university scholars in the social sciences to 
work with high school teachers in the development of a social 
studies curriculum; 

(8) To demonstrate new programs and instructional approaches » 
and to disbeminate the most reliable findings to teachers » ad« 
ministratorsy and other school personnel* 

b* Procedure * The Center proposes to attain the foregoing objec* 
tives by using the following procedures: 

(1) Establishing a work team composed of a Center Committee 
made up of political scientists and p«:::fe8sional educators who 
will direct the investigation and serve as the primary resource 
persons 9 a full-time Principal Investigator » who will conduct 
the investigation » and key scholars from related fields and 
cooperating high school teachers who will serve ss resource 
persons and consult with the staff on substantive and proce* 
dural matters; 

(2) Obtaining basic ideas, concepts » and procedures to be 
developed from political scientists snd coopersting scholsrs 
in related fields; 

(3) Developing appropriate pamphlets » syllabi » case-studlesy 
and books of resdings for use in the clsssroom; 

(4) Identifying promising teschers in the coopersting schools , 
and training them in the use of materisls snd instructionsl 
methods; 

(5) Applying the concepts snd generalisstlons relsting to 
the politicsl system in selected schools, snd experimenting 
with teaching methods such as discovery, slimilstlon, and 
csse-study ; 

(6) Through the use of simulation of political systems and 
through role<*playing to give the student the opportunity to 
participate in political decisions; 
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(?) Measuring student growth In knowledge and understanding 
or the political world, and comparing experimental and control 
groups by means of pre- and post«*tests, self-evaluation, teacher 
records of daily activities. Judgments of trained observers, 
etc. i 

(8) Disseminating the most reliable and interesting findings 
through regional conferences, professional meetings, demonstra- 
tion centers, and periodic reports in the professional literature* 

2. Problem 

A fundamental re-examination and revision of the curriculum in ele- 
mentary and secondary school science and mathematics is now underway in 
the United States. The need is equally great for a basic revision of 
the social studies curriculum. 

The emerging curriculum in science and mathematics is organized 
around a relatively small number of general ideas and processes which 
afford the structure of these subjects. Teaching is moved away from 
its preoccupation with the mastery of minutia toward the discovery and 
comprehension of broad relationship, pattern and process in scientific 
and mathematical endeavor. Strict subject-matter lines are breeched as 
children are Introduced at a much earlier age than formerly to certain 
general ideas and approaches useful in the comprehension and further 
investigation of natural and mathematical phenomena. 

Consistent with the approach to curriculum, a method of teaching is 
employed which enlists students more directly in the process of scientific 
and quantitative investigaticn. Students are encouraged to generalize 
about observed phenomena and to test these generalizations with appro- 
priate tools of analysis and empirical investigation* It is believed 
that a similar approach to curriculum and method of teaching may be 
fruitfully applied to the social studies, and more particularly, to the 
teaching of government.^* ^ 

A start has been ma-le, most notably by a group of researchers work- 
ing under the aegis of Paul R. Hanna at Stanford University, to identify 
from the content of the various social sciences the principal generaliza- 
tions which may lend structure to these subjects.^ Continuing work ot 
a related nature is proceeding under the aegis of the Soviet Science 
Education Consortium at Purdue. Further, a model of teaching is beginning 



Ijerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education . Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1962. 

2shirley H. Engle, "Decision Making: The Heart of Social Studies 
Instruction," Social Education 24:7 (November, 1960). 

^Paul R. Hanna and John R. Lee, ''Generalizations from the Social 
Sciences." In John U. Michaelis, editor, Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools . Thirty-Second ^'^arbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1962, 
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to take shape which uses "Inquiry'' methods appropriate to the examina- 
tion and validation of certain kinds of statements derived from the 
social sciences. Recent refinements of this model may be found In the 
work of Hunt and Metcalf and that of Hullflsh and Smith. ^» ^ 

The proposed Curriculum Center » which will be In operation over a 
period ot five years » will have a twofold task: (1) To Identify » de*- 
scribe, and document Important Ideas , generalizations » and tools of 
systematic Inquiry In the social sciences , and most particularly In 
the field of political science; (2) To describe » analyze, put Into 
operation, demons trate» and evaluate promising methods and styles of 
teaching courses In civics and government at the Junior and senior high 
school level. 

The development of a curriculum center in government and the proposed 
research in instructional methods stem from the following concerns and 
observations: 

(1) Current research findings in political science and related dis- 
ciplines have not reached the social studies classroom of the secondary 
schools* Eleventh and twelfth year required or elective courses in Gov- 
ernment or in Problems of Democracy generally contain a great deal of 
obsolete material and a number of misconceptions of the nature of polit- 
ical science.^ 

(2) Most courses in civics or government have an evangelistic-emo- 
tional undertone; their professed goals are summarized in the global 
notion that these courses will develop^ "good^ democratic citizens.^" 
In many cases good or responsible citizenship is interpreted to mean 
tacit compliance with the prevailing social ethic and uncritical accep- 
tance of the status quo « Many courses in government are explicitly 
designed to develop "patriotic" citizens » that i3» citizens who exhibit 
an unquestioned loyalty to traditional institutions. The intent of the 
foregoing courses which give a high partisan and simple view of the 
political system runs counter to the expressed goals of the Gover*iment 
of the united States which advocates the effective use of educational 
and other institutions in developing an enlightened electorate » I.e. » 
citizens who can identify crucial social issues and Judiciously examine 



^Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. Metcalf » Teaching High School 
Social Studies . New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

3h. Gordon Hullflsh and Philip G. Reflective Thinking : The 

Method of Education , New York: Dodd Mead, 1961. 

6Evron M. Klrkpatrick and Jeane J. Klrkpatrick, "Political Science," 
in High School Social Studies Perspectives > by E. M. Hunt et al. , New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1962, p. 100. 

^Actually, the Purdue Opinion Panel found a negative relation 
between courses in civics or government and student behavior and atti- 
tude on selected indices of democracy. See, H. H. Remmera, ed., Anti - 
Democratic Attitudes in American Schools, Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press. 1963. 



them*^ The content o€ these courses is also contrary to the objectives 
of various professional organizations such as the American Political 
Science Association and the National Council for the Social Studies* 



(3) Conceptual frames of reference, and political science Investi- 
gative tools and techniques have not been used in social studies courses 
in the high school. For the most part, concepts, and items of informa- 
tion have been presented without any attempt to identify and assess the 
underlying method of search and verification of hypotheses. It is con- 
ceded that fundamental ideas and principles dealing with the perennial 
problems of mankind, such as those associated with the mastery of nature, 
socialisations, and social control, are very important and they should 
be included in any curriculum. But this consltutes only part of the 
educational enterprise. Another equally important aspect of cognitive 
learning is the process by which ideas are developed, verified, and re- 
constructed. To leave this problem unexamined is to relegate by default 
a most important function of education to a minor role. The point here 
is that a generalization or an assertion which purports to explain com- 
plicated behavioral and societal phenomena, unless conjoined with the 
scheme of investigation, does not automatically ensure understanding 

and does not, in itself ^ offer a dependable tool for predictability and 
control. The student and the teacher mupt find themselves involved in 
a systematic and continuous effort to reconstruct their beliefs In the 
light of unearthed evidence. 

(4) Alternative methods of teaching have not been carefully de- 
scribed, analyzed, and tested. Social studies educators have been re- 
ferring to the "problems method,*' ^'discussion method," "lecture method," 
etc. without ever coming to grips with a defensible concept of method, 
or of problem. Furthermore, lack of a theoretical framework accounted 
for many, rather loose statements of objectives, and for the inability 
of social studies investigators to link cbjcctlves of Instruction to 
classroom procedures, teaching strategies, measuring Instruments, and 
learning outcomes.^ 

(5) Attempts at evaluation have used, for the most part, standard- 
ized tests which were administered at the beginning end at the end of 
the experimental period, usually over a period of a few weeks or a se* 
mester. Often, the test did not fit the framework and the teaching 
method under study; hence, most of the controlled "single variable" 
studies reported in the literature found no significant differences 

in educational outcomes between the experimental and control groups. 
Most of the tests used in experimental studies were basically tests of 
factual recall. It would seem rather paradoxical that many investi- 
gators who have operated under a "critical inquiry" orientation have 
accepted, in the last analysis, achievement of tests measuring recall 
of arbitrary associations as the determinant of success or failure of 



^The President's Commission on National Goals, Goals for Amerioans , 
The American Assembly, Columbia University, Prentice-Hall, 1960 
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^Byron G. Masslalas, Research Prospects in the Social Studies , 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 38, No. 1, 
O .luary, 1962, pp. 14-24. 
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the instructional method under Investigation.^^ Also, latent functions 
of children, transfer of learning, and related considerations have not 
been generally Included in the evaluation of instruction in the social 
studies • When other means of evaluation were used, such as observations, 
interviews, questionnaires, anecdotal records, and the like, they were 
relegated only secondary place* 

3. Objectives 

In developing materials in the field of political science, and in 
experimenting with various instructional methods the following objec- 
tives will be sought: 

(1) To identify broad topics and problems in political science, 
and to select and present topics suitable for study in Junior and senior 
high school courses in civics and government, to Investigate these in 
depth through the use of relevant concepts and analytical tools. Topics 
will be treated as case-studies with appropriate documents and secondary 
sources and will be presented in pamphlet form suitable for teachers and 
for students. For example, institutional transfer in a new nation and 
the application of a structural«functional analysis may be studied by 
using some of the ideas developed by David Apter in The Gold Coast In 
Tr ansition , (Princeton University Press, 1955); likewise, political 
modernization in Asia and Africa may be studied by sitnpllfying some 
ideas advanced by well-known social scientists, e..g. , Clifford Geertz, 
ed.. Old Societies and New States , (The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963) 

or Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow, eds. , Political Moderni2sation 
in Japan and Turkey , (Princeton University Press, 1964). 

The task of identifying and developing important ideas in govern- 
ment will be the primary responsibiliry of the political scientists who 
are members of the team. Members of the Center *s staff will assist in 
translating the ideas and analytical techniques into classroom practice* 

(2) To teach concepts r^^latlng to the institution of government and 
to the political system in local, national, and international contexts, 
and to introduce among students and high school teachers a high level of 
ccnceptual sophistication in dealing with such political concepts. 

(3) To enhance the ability of the student to see important rela- 
tionships in the operation of the political system. For example, the 
relationship between political socialization end certain social agencies, 
e>R. » family, school might be examined in a systematic manner. To this 
end I secondary material might be adjusted to the reading level of the 
high school students; the Little, Brown Paperback Series in Comparative 
Politics might be useful here. (See, for example, Richard Rose, Poll- . 
tics in England , 1964) . 

(4) To familiarize high school students with the process of develop- 
ing and testing hypotheses pertaining to the political world. This 



Q l^Ibld. 
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process will include eoioe of the followrlng Intellectual and procedural 
tasks: theory building, definition, sampling, data collection, gener- 
alization, application, inference, etc. 

(5) To enable students to handle questibnis of public policy and 
social issues in their proper philosophical context. Defensible ways 
in dealing with nonnativec (value) issues will be introduced and care- 
fully discussed. 

(6) To maximize the ability of high school students to understand 
the dimensions and the conditions under which political decisions are 
made. In order to enhance this ability, simulated experiences and role- 
playing will be Introduced. 

(7) To encourage university scholars in the social sciences and 
in education to work with high school teachers in the development of 
a social studies curriculum. Political scientists will contribute 
substantive ideas and approaches to be developed. These will be 
checked against ideas contributed by sociologists, goegraphers, etc. 
Professional educators and high school teachers will contribute In- 
sights into optimum conditions for learning. 

(8) To demonstrate new programs and instructional methods , and to 
disseminate the most reliable findings to teachers, administrators, and 
other school personnel. 

4. Rationale 

A review of other projects and curriculum centers in social studies 
revealed that there is currently no study concentrating on political 
science at the Junior and senior high school level. Furthermore, no 
study or curriculum project attempts to experiment with such variety 
of novel instructional methods, e.g. , simulation, discovery, etc. 

In developing this proposal the following major assumptions are 
made: 

(1) That a defensible curriculum may be structured on the basis 

of limited concepts, generalizations 9 snd methods of inquiry which deal 
with the perennial problems of mankind. 

(2) That the aforementioned concepts, principles, and techniques 
can be gleaned from the literature by specialists in the given field. 
In this respect, the work of Bernard Berelscn and Gary A. Stelner 
( Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific Findings « Harcourt, Brace, 
and World; 1964) provides a good beginning in the development of a tax- 
onomy of social science concepts and generalizations and of their re- 
spective sources of evidence. The pioneer work of Paul Hanna and his 



llGerald R. Smith, "Project Social Studies A Report,'' School Life , 
July, 1963: "Course Content Development in the Social Sciences.'' Science 
Education News , April, 1964. 

12see Articles by Shirley H. Engle and Paul R. Hanna In Social 
E ducation , April, 1953. 
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aasoclates at Stanford, and of the California State Departtnent of Edu- 
cation, In the development of social science generalizations for use In 
elementary and secondary schools has already been mentioned. 

(3) That vhen facts are put into a structured pattern, they are 
retained longer and they can be better understood. Bruner presents 
this point vhf a he says: **Perhap8 the most basic thing that can be 
said about human memory, after a century of intensive research, is 
that unless detail is placed into a structure pattern, it is rapidly 
forgot ten. 

(4) That the four Instructional procedures described below, provide 
fruitful means in presenting political science material, but that these 
approaches need to be investlgsted furthc^r. 



5. Procedure 

The Curriculum Center in Government vill operate under the following 
general plan: 

A Center Committee will be formed composed of members of the Depart* 
ment of Government and of the School of Education who contributed sub« 
stantially to the conception and preparation of this proposal. These 
are: Shirley H. Engle (Education), who will be the Director of the 
Project; Bynmi E. Carter (Government); William J. Siffin (Government); 
and Frederick Smith (Education). The Center Committee will outline 
the direction that the investigation will take and its members will 
serve as the primary resource persons for the investigation. 

A Principal Investigator will be employed. He will conduct the 
investigation under the direction of the Center Committee. 

Key persons from several departments of the University will be 
selected to serve as consultants for the project. These will include 
among others the following: Norman J. G. Pounds (Geography); Sheldon 
Stryker (Sociology); Charles S. Kyneinan, Savld E. Derge, and Walter 
H. C. Laves (Government); Philip G. Smith and Stanley E. Ballinger 
(Education); and Gerald W. Marker (School of Arts and Sciences - 
Educotlon). These persons will be consulted regularly and appropri- 
ately on both matters of substance and matters of procedure « 

A Research Associate, Nicholas A. Fattu (Education) will be consulted 
on all evaluative procedures. 



•••^The following publications have, in part, also tried to identify 
Important ideas in different social science fields: New VtewtSointa in 
the Social Sciences , Roy A. Price, Editor, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 1958; Citizenship and a 
Free Society . Franklin Patterson, Editor, Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
NCSS, 1960; High School Social Studies Perspectives , oy. clt. ; The 
Social Studies and the Social Sciences , by Bernard Berelson and others, 
Q Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1962. 

^Bll^ ^ ^he Process of Education , op* clt. . p. 24. 
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Participating Schools and Cooperating Teachers will be selected , 
regularly consulted on practical questions of substance and procedure » 
and prepared in appropriate ways to participate in the investigation. 

The Center will be in operation over a period of five years* The 
general operations performed during this period may be divided Into 
two main phases as follows: 

-I. The Exploratory - Developmental Phase (Three Years) 

1. As a beginning, a rather extensive survey and evaluation of 
existing courses in government or civics at the Junior and 
senior high school level will be conducted. 

2. A comprehensive survey and analysis of the literature In 
political science and in related fields will be conducted 
to identify concepts, topics, and investigative techniques 
suitable for use in high school. 

3. Syllabi, case"*study materials, collections of readings, etc., 
will be prepared in pamphlet form for use by teachers and 

in the classroom. 

4. Instructional methods under investigation will be described 
and analyzed. Relevant evaluation instruments will be Se- 
lected, and provisions for observation schedules will be 
made. 

5. A team of cooperating teachers will be carefully selected 

and trained in the use of materials and instructional methods. 

H» Application Phase (Two Years) 

6. The application of and experimentation with the political 
science concepts and instructional methods will take place 
in carefully selected schools over a period of three years. 
Several public schools in Indiana have expressed an interest 
in participating in such a project > e.g. » The Indiana Univer- 
sity High School, Bloomington High School, Penn High School 
(Mishawaka) , and high schools in Columbus, Terre Haute,, Indi- 
anapolls. South Bend, Elkhart, and Gvansville* It is expected 
that at least six schools representing different socio-^cultural 
environments will serve as experimental and demonstration 
centers. An attempt will be made to match these schools 
against comparable control schools* The study will involve 
approximately 24 classes, or abcit 720 pupils per year, rep- 
resenting a fairly wide range of ability and socio-economic 
background. 

Students » in both control and experimental schools will be 
treated by means of pre- and post'-tests. The Investigators 
will use a variety of tests and Instruments in ascertaining 
the effectiveness of differential treatments in the class- 
room, Including (a) standardized tests, e.g* , the Cooperative 




STEP Social Studies Test (Forms 2A and 2B) of the Educational 
Testing Service; (b) teacher'-made instruments; (c) student 
sel£«evaluation; (d) tapes and videotapes; (e) the testimony 
of trained observers; (f) interviews with students. While 
the criterion question is knowledge and understanding of con- 
cepts and methods of inquiry in the field of political science^ 
the development ar.d fixation of attitudes and values concern*- 
ing the political system will also be examined. In this con- 
nection the services o£ a social psychologist will be utilised. 

8. During the fourth year, the overall effectiveness of the ma- 
terials and instructional methods will be reviewed. If war-* 
ranted, changes and revisions will be Introduced during the 
last two years of operation. The political scientists will 
continue to cooperate with the Project staff in the develop- 
ment and refinement of materials. 

9. During the latter phase of the study, the most reliable and 
applicable results of the work of the Center will be dissemi* 
nated through: (a) meetings in the demonstration centers » 
(b) annual conferences of professional organizations, e.g. , 
the meetings of the American Political Science Association, 
the Indiana and the National Councils for the Social Studies, 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop* 
ment, (c) articles in professional journals and monographs 
(the School of Education of Indiana University has already 
published, in its Bulletin series, the results of three 
social studies projects, and it has reported the findings 

of Professor Ruth Strickland who has worked with the U. S. 
Office of Education on Project English). 

10. During the last year of Center's existence a final report 
will be written vhich will Include the following: 

(a) Selected material in political science for use 
with high school teachers and students; 

(b) Brochures and pamphlets identifying concepts, gener- 
alizations, means of investigation, and instructional 
methods ; 

(c) The results of student evaluation. Students will 
be tested by use of pre- and post-tests and ''delay" 
post-tests. Analysis of variance or co-variance 
will be used to establish equivalent groups* The 
"t" and "f" tests will be used to determine signif- 
icant differences between the groups. 



^^Some pioneer work on the optimum age hypothesis in political 
socialization has been done by David Easton and Robert D. Hess. See 
their, "The Child's Political World," in the Midwest Journal of Polit- 
ical Science, VI, No. 3 (August, 1962), 229-246. 
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(d) The judgments and observations of the cooperating 
scholars, educators, teachex^s, administrators, and 
students* 

A major focus of the proposed Curriculum Center will be a one-year 
course In government offered at the 11th or 12th grade level, a course 
presently enrolling nearly a half million high school students In the 
United States* The course will be organized in a two semester sequence 
as follows: First Semester ; The content will be focused on the de- 
scription analysis of the political system of the United States, in- 
cluding state and local government as well as the operations of the 
national government. The course will integrate traditional material 
dealing with the formal structure of American government, including 
consideration of the role of law and treatment of the historical de- 
velopment of the political system, with more recent behavioral studies 
of political socializations, voting, attitude formation, and decision- 
making processes in formal and informal organizations* Material re- 
lating democratic political theory to the study of American political 
system will be introduced at appropriate points in the course. Second 
Semester: The focus will be on comparative government and politics 
along with the consideration of relations between states. The compar- 
ative government material will include an examination of other demo- 
cratic states, the Communist bloc systems, and the newer states which 
have arisen in the last two decades. Concepts dealing with such mat- 
ters as political socialization which have been developed in the first 
semester of the course will be applied on a comparative basis in the 
second semester. The relationship between domestic political systems 
and the international postures taken by states of different political 
types will be examined with care. Comparisons will also be made as 
to the kinds of methods appropriate for the study of industrialized 
states, in which substantial data is available, and the newer states 
in which such hard data is net presently available. 

A second major focus will be on the development of coordinate 
and terminal programs in political science at the junior high level 
and most particularly in the 9th and 10th grade level where over a 
half million students are currently enrolled in courses in civics. 

Although there is some overlapping in the skills and procedures 
under consideration, four experimental methods of teaching will be 
emphasized. The common denominator in all methods under study is 
the stress on scholarly research and inquiry on the part of the stu- 
dent. The methods of teaching may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) Simulation game . Students represent real or imaginary 

states, and they participate in political decision -making 
in contexts replicating real or contrived world crises. 
On the basis of a list of rules, students make foreign 
policy decisions, declare war, establish diplomatic re- 
lations, bring about economic boycotts and tariff regula- 
tions, etc. The main goal is the effective allocation of 
resources. The simulation has been used in the teaching 
of undergraduate college courses in government. It is 
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claimed that participation in simulation gives one a real- 
ization of the complexities o£ the political world and 
motivates the participant to explore alternatives based 
on reliable evidence, 

(2) Learning throxtgh Discovery > Given certain limited cues 
in documents, films, artifacts, etc., the students begin 
to speculate and to hypothesize about the structure and 
functions of political institutions* The procesis of dis- 
covery moves from a stage of hunch and intuition to a 
stage of in-depth analysis and, finally, to the point 
where knowledge-claims are based on concrete, documen- 
tary evidence. The teacher fosters discovery by assuming 
a non-directive role; his main role is to instigate and 
moderate discussion after he has introduced the discovery 
episode or the initial encounter with ideas concerning the 
political system. It is claimed that the method of dis-* 
covery has a highly motivating effect on the participants, 
and it promotes understanding since the data under consid* 
eration are related to certain main propositions or theories. 

T^he Springboard Approach . The course is taught by the 
use of springboards which are groups of descriptive, but 
related facts in documents or texts which are thought pro- 
voking or can be made so, and the study of which leads to 
conceptualization about some problems of importance. The 
conceptualizations would take the form of insights or hy- 
potheses with which the students would be confronted, in 
order to explore their logical implications. The hypotheses 
and their implications would be subjected to further dis- 
cussion /:nd testing. Each student, working individually 
or in groups, is given the opportunity to formulate ex- 
planatory hypotheses concerning the political system and 
to confirm or test them by employing reliable criteria. ^8 

(4) The Jurisprudential or Case - Study Approach . Gfven certain 
conditions and social cleavages (conditions of segregation, 
cultural deprivation, over-population, nuclear armament. 



l^Harold Guetzkow and others. Simulation in International Relations ; 
Developments for Research and Teaching , Englewood Cliffs; Prentice-Hall, 
1963. 

^^See, Jerome S. Bruner, "The Act of Discovery,'* Harvard Educational 
Review 31:21-32, Winter 1961, and B. G. Massialas and Jack Zevin, Teach- 
ing History through Discovery . Unpublished manuscript. University of 
Chicago (typed, 12 pp.). 

^^or a more detailed elaboration of this approach see, Hunt and 
Metcalf op cit . , and Byron G. Massialas, ed.. The Indiana Experiments 
in Inquiry ; Social Studies , Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, March, 1963. 
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etc.) requiring normative judgments > the student is engaged 
in fhe identification of positions on social issues and 
their underlying assumptions, and in the intellectualiza- 
tion of the consequences of acting upon certain policies. 
Throughout the discussion, carefully prepared legal cases 
and briefs are studied and analyzed. Small group work is 
encouraged, and decisions are made regarding the merit of 
a given policy. It is claimed that through this approach 
the student becomes acquainted with current social and po- 
litical issues, and he begins to exercise intelligent rea- 
soning in proposing alternative solutions. 



6. Personnel 

a. Director: Shirley H. Engle, Associate Dean for Graduate Develop- 
ment and Professor of Education, Indiana University, and recip- 
ient in 1959 of the University's Frederic Bachman Lieber Memorial 
Award for Distitiguished Teaching. Professor Engle Is a special- 
ist in social studies curriculum and instruction. Following 
several years of public school experience as a social studies 
teacher, he was for seven years head of the Social Studies De- 
partment of the University High School, Indiana University, 
where he conducted research on the use of the * culture concept" 
in world history. More recently he has taught graduate courses 
in social studies education at Indiana University, and he has 
directed a number of doctoral studies in the use of an "inquiry" 
approach in developing concepts and generalizations from the 
social sciences in teaching high rchool social studies. Pub- 
lications include: 

Co-author forthcoming book to be published by the Wadsworth 
Publishing Company on "New Challenges in the Social Studies: 
Implications of Research for Teaching.'* 

Editor and Co-author of New Perspectives in World History . Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1964. 

"Objectives of the Social Studies," in Current Research in 

Social Studies, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, 40? 2, 1-12 (March, 1964). 

"Thoughts in Regard to Revision," Social Education . 27:182-134 
and 196 (April, 1963). 



^^Donald W. Oliver, "Educating Citizens for Responsible Individualism, 
1960-1980," in Franklin Patterson, ed.. Citizenship and a Free S ociety : 
Education for the Future , Thirtieth Yearbook oz the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1960. 
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''Decision Making: Ttic Hcort of Social Studies Instruction/' 
Social Education 24:301-304, 306 (November, 1960). Re- 
printed in The Education Digest 26:48-50 (February, 1961). 

'Methods of Instruction in Economic Education/' In Herman G* 
Enterline, editor. Educating Youth for Economic Competence . 
American Business Education Yearbook, published by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. Patterson, New Jersey: State Teachers 
College, 1958. 

'•The Potential of the Secondary School in Achieving a Desirable 
Public Opinion.'* In The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs, 
pp. 76-85. Twenty-First Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Washington, D. C*: The Council, 
1951. 

''Factors in the Teaching of Our Persistent Modem Problems." 
Social Education 11:167-169 (April, 1947). Reprinted in 
Improving Human Relations No. 25, pp. 90-93, Bulletin of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington 
6, D. C: The Council, November, 1949. 

"Controversial Issues in World History Classes.'* In Improving 
the Teaching of World H istory , pp. 145-152. Twentieth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Stuc* es. Wash- 
ington, D. C: The Council, 1949. 

Principal InvestlRator ; The person occupying this position 
should have a good background in political science and in 
education; he should have demonstrated competence in curriculum 
research, he should have some talent for writing, and he should 
have had a successful teaching experience in secondary schools. 
It would be important for this person to have first-hand knowl- 
edge of schools in Indiana and adjacent states. We now have in 
miad six properly qualified persons in the United States, one 
of whom it would be hoped ccn be induced to accept this 
respons lb 1 1 1 ty . 

Associate Investigators : Byrum E. Carter, Jr. is Professor of 
Government, Indiana University. He has served as assistant dean 
and acting associate dean of faculties and as acting chairman 
of the Department of Government. During World War II he served 
in the Marine Corps and also as a wage rate analyst for the 
Seventh Regional War Labor Board. In the summer of 1956 Carter 
was awarded the Faculty Research Fellowship for his study, ''The 
Political Theory of John Stuart Mill.'* His qualities as a teacher 
were recognized by the University in 1957 when he received the 
Frederic Bachman Licber Memorial Award for Distinguished Teach- 
ing. In 1957 the Princeton University Press published Professor 
Carter*s book, ''The Office of the Prime Minister/' which was 
described by Drew Middleton, head of the New York Times London 
Bureau, as '*the best book ever written by an American on the 
British." 
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William J, Sifflni whose fields of sCudy 8pan buslnesa and 
public edroiniatration, political science and economics, is 
Associate Professor of Goveniment at Indiana University. 
Joining the I. U. faculty in 1952, Siffin served In addi- 
tional capacities as director of the Institute of Training 
for Public Service, 1952<-57; chief academic advisor to the 
Ir.3titute of Public Administration at Thammasat University, 
Thailand, 1937-59, and consultant to the Thai Institute, 
I960. Current sssignxDcnts at Indiana include co-director 
of th* Cemegie Faculty Set^infir on Political and Administra- 
tive Developtnent; a fellov of the University's International 
Development Research Center; and a member of the board of 
directors, representing Indiana University, of the Inter- 
University Program on Institution-Building Reseorch (Indiana, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse, and Michigan State). Prior to 1952, 
he held such posts as director of research for the Kentucky 
Legislative Research Cotorission, 1950-52; md administrative 
office analyst for the Tennessee Volley Authority, 1944-A8. 
His writings have included auch books as The Legislative 
Council in the American States ; Comparative Study of Public 
Administration , which was first published in 1957 and re- 
issued In 1959; and Organization and Management, boon to 
Ire puhMnhed is The Thai Bureaucracy ; A Case Study in Ad- 
ministrative Development. 

Frederick R. Smith is Associate Professor of Education, Indiana 
University. He has had a very successful public school expe- 
rience in Michigan. Since 1960 he has been reaching at '^ndiana 
University in the area of secondary school curriculum and so- 
cial studies education. He has contributed articles to the 
Michigan Journal of Secondary Education , Phi Delta Kappan , 
and the Journal of Educational Research . At the present time, 
he Is co-edltlng a book entitled. New Challenges in the Social 
S_t»jdie»; ImpIicMcions of Research for Teaching , to be published 
by Wadsvorth Publishing Company. 

d. Research Associate : Nicholas A. Fattu, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Institute of Educational Research at Indi- 
ana University. From 1939 to 1943 he was an Instructor and 
research statistician in the educational psychology department 
at Minnesota. During the war years he worked with the mathe- 
matics departmetit at the University of Minnesota in teaching 
and in constructing the National Armed Services Training Pro- 
gram examinations in the engineering and mathematical sciences. 
He also aided in constructi.'ig the U. S. Artr.od Forces In«titv*t^ 
examinations in statistics. In the latter war years, he was 
n psychologist with the College Entrance Examination Board 
at Princeton, N. J., on the National Defense Research Council 
Project for the Navy. From 1945 to 1947 he was an associate 
professor of psychology at Michigan State University. He la 
the author of over one hundred articles in mathematics, psy- 
chology and teating publications. 
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e« Research Assistants ; Research Assistants will be recruited 
from graduate students at Indiana University. They will be 
persona with backgrounds of successful experience as public 
school social studies teachers* 

f • Cooperating Teachers : Cooperating teachers will be recruited 
from the faculty of the Indiana University High School and the 
public schools cooperating with Indiana University's teacher 
education programs. The most Important requirement of the 
cooperating teachers will be a good background in political 
science and successful teaching experience. It is expected 
that many of the cooperating teachers will be invited to 
participate in the Summer Workshops and Seminars conducted 
by the faculty of Indiana University. In the past these 
workshops concentrated on the Non*Westem Areas, Including 
Asia, and in such diverse fields as anthropology and human 
relations. A summer institute for high school students 
who want to pursue careers as social scientists might also 
provide the grounds for training and dissemination of relevant 
information. 

g. Consultants : In addition to members of the Department of 
Government and the School of Education who will make up the 
project staff, key persons from these and other departments 
of the University and from other universities as needed will 
be invited to advise with the staff during each phase of the 
project. In addition the persons named below will be invited 
to participate as members of the Policy Committee. Each is a 
key person In terms of this particular project. With the ex- 
ception of two, who are presently on leave from Indiana Uni- 
versity, each is privy to this proposal and has indicated 
his interest in participating in the project. 

Stanley E. Ballinger is Professor of History and Philosophy 
in the School of Education at Indiana University. He has 
served as visiting lecturer at Yale University, 1950; at 
the University of Southern California, 1952; Doshlsha Uni- 
versity, Kyoto, Japan, in the summer of 1954; and at Tokyo 
Gakugel University, Japan, 1953-54, as Fulbright lecturer. 
He was elected President of the Ohio Valley Philosophy of 
Education Society in 1957. Among his publications are 
"The Teacher as Culture Mediator,'* "Cultural Determinism 
and Educational Meliorism: A Study of Conflict In Ideas 
in Modem American Society," "Controversial Issues in 
Education: Some Unfinished Business," and "Recent Develop- 
ments in History Instruction in the United States." In 
1951 he was appointed for two years as Editorial Chairman 
of the American Education Fellowship. 

David R. Derge, Jr., associate professor of government at 
Indiana University, who Joined the faculty in 1956, was 
awarded the Sigma Delta Chi Journalism fraternity "Brown 
Derby" in 1963. The award goes annually to the most popular 
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professor. Derge received the A. B. degree in 1950 from 
the University of Missouri and the A. M. in 1951 and Ph.D. 
in 1955 from Northwestern University. Derge taught two 
years at the University of Missouri before coming to Indiana 
University. He is a member of the American Political Science 
Association, Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Sigma Alpha, Alpha Pi Zeta 
and Kappa Sigma. At Indiana University Derge is primarily 
responsible for the beginning courses in government. 

Professor Charles S. Hjmeman Joined the Indiana University 
faculty in 1956 and was made distinguished service professor 
^n 1961. He was instructor of political science at Syracuse 
University 1928*30 then returned to Illinois as assistant 
professor. In 1937 he became professor of government and 
chairman of the department of government at Louisiana State 
University and the following year became director of the 
newly established school of government and public affairs. 
While at L. S. U. he organized the Louisiana Munit.ipal Asso*- 
ciation and asdsted in installing a merit system for the 
state civil service. In 1947 Hyneman became professor and 
chairma " of the department of political science at North- 
western university. While at Northwestern he held two ap- 
pointments as secretary of the Civil Service Bo^rd regulating 
employment in the Chicago Sanitary District, one of the prin- 
cipal local government Jurisdictions ii the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Hyneman has served as visiting professor at 
George Washington University, University of Minnesota, Stan** 
ford University and U. C. L. A. He was elected president 
of the American Political Science Association in September 
1960, and in 1963 was appointed to the National Research 
Council as a representative of the Association. On numerous 
occasions he has served as consuluaut to dcpartr'^nto md 
agencies of the federal government. ^^Bureaucracy in a 
Democracy," published in 1950; "The Study of Politics, 
published in 1959; and "The Supreme Court on Trial," pub- 
lished in 1963, are Professor Hyneman *s best known publica- 
tions. He also has had many articles published in political 
science and legal Journals. 

Walter H. C. Laves is chairman of Indiana University's Govern- 
ment Department. In February, 1964, Laves was named by the 
Secretary of State to a three-year term on the U. S. National 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Professor Laves was chairman of the 
commission in 1952-53. In January, 1964, Professor Laves waa 
named ciiaxLuuin of a three-man Committee on International Af* 
fairs of the American Association for Higher Education. He 
participated in the formation of the United Nations at San 
Francisco in 1945 and in 1946 served on United States dele- 
gations to the U. N. Assembly in London, and to the laterna* 
tlonal Labor Organizcticn. In 1956 he was elected vice 
chairman of the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
in 1951 became a member of the governing board of the Inter- 
national Social Science Research Institute in Cologne, Germany, 
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attending regularly Its annual meetings. He Is a member of the 
American Council on Education's Commission on Education and In- 
ternational Affairs. In September, 1958, Dr. Laves was elected 
Vice-President of the American Political '"science Association, 
and In April, 1959, was named Chairman of the International 
Section of the American Society of Public Administration. In 
August, 1960, Laves was asked by the U. S. State Department 
to make a study of educational and cultural exchange programs 
conducted by the United States government. He is co-author 
of the book, UNESCO ; Purpose . Progress and Prospects , which 
won a 1958 Indiana Authors Day citition as outstanding in the 
field of international affairs, and Cultural Relations and U. 
S. Foreign Policy . 

Gerald W. Marker, Coordinator for School Social Studies at 
Indiana University, received the B.S. degree In 1959 and the 
M.A. degree in 1960 from Ball State Teachers College. Before 
coming to Indiana, Marker taught social studies at North Cen- 
tral High School, Indianapolis, 1960-62; and at The University 
of Chicago Laboratory School, 1962-64. He is a member of the 
National Council for the Social Studies; Indiana Council for 
the Social Studies; Phi Delta Kappa; Indiana State Teachers 
Association; National Education Association; Indiana School- 
men's Club; and the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Marker is editor of NEWS AND NOTES ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 

Norman J. G. Pounds, an internationally known geographer, has 
Just recently completed his twentieth book. Recent publications 
by Norman J. G. Pounds include The Economic Pattern of Germany . 
John Murray, London. 1963; Atlas of Middl e Eastern Affairs, 
Praeger, 1963; A Political Geography , McGraw Kill Book Co., 
1963; The Eerth""and You , and Rand McNally & Co., 1962; Divided 
Germany and Berlin , Van Nostrand & Co., 1962. Pounds la per- 
haps best known around the world as an authority on the Ruhr, 
center of conflict, industrially and politically, in West Europe 
for generations. He was chairman of the Indiana University 
^iluropean Studies for several years after he joined the faculty 
in 1950. He assumed the chairmanship of Indiana University's 
Geography Department in 1962. 

Philip G. Smith after receiving his Ph.D. at Ohio State Univer- 
sity In 1962 has taught at Western Reserve University, University 
of Virginia, University of Tennessee, and Wayne Sfatft University. 
Presently, he is Professor of Educational Philosophy at Indiana 
University. He has been a consistent contributor of articles 
to professional and learned publications. He is the author of 
Philosophic Mindednesg in Educational Administration, Ohio State 
University Press, 1956; and is co-author with H. Gordon Hullfish 
of Reflective Thinking ; The Method of Education . His third 
book. Philosophy of Education . Harpers, 1965, will be shortly 
forthcoming. He is now president elect of the Philosophy of 
Education Society. '■'^ 
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Sheldon Stryker, Associate Professor of Sociology at Indiana 
University Is a graduate of the University of Minnesota^ re- 
ceiving the B.A. degree cum laude In 1948, the M.A» degree In 
1950, and the Ph.D. In 1955. During World War II he waa with 
the Engineer Combat Battalion of the U. S. Army. He Is a member 
of the American Sociological Society, the Ohio Valley Soclolog-* 
leal Society, and of Phi Beta Kappa. He Is a regular contributor 
of articles to various professional magazines and periodicals. 
An extremely erudite and versatile sociologist, he la In constant 
demand for consultation In programs that cut across strict disci- 
plinary lines. 



7. Facilities 

Indiana University Is especially well situated to conduct the proposed 
research and to operate as a social studies curriculum center In the Mid- 
dle West. Located In close proximity to and allied with the Social Science 
Education Consortium at Purdue University ^ere basic Interdisciplinary 
work In the social studies is under way, Indiana University enjoys in 
its own light a well deserved reputatioa for Interdepartmental cooperation 
and interdisciplinary study. There are over fifteen interdicciplinary 
programs currently operating at the University many in cooperation with 
the School of Education. Some of these bear directly on this project. 

The School of Education and the liberal arts departments enjoy a close 
working relationship involving numerous joint programs and, more impor- 
tantly, the provision of an office of Co-ordinators of School and University 
Progrssic, currently employing five co-ordinators, with joint appointments 
In the School of Education and the College of Arts and Sciences. Theao 
Co-ordinators will greatly facilitate the work of the Center in that they 
maint«>in a most effective and Intimate working relationship with the public 
schools in Indiana. 

The University Laboratory School with its excellent facilities which 
include large auditoriums, closed-circuit television, a very good library, 
and a first-rate team of social studies teachers, will give the investi- 
gators the opportunity to try out ideas and conduct pilot studies prior 
to their broader testing in schools over the state. The administration 
and the faculty of the University School have given their unqualified sup- 
port to the creation of the proposed Center. 

The statistical laboratory of Indiana University which includes com- 
puters and IBM machines (IBM 1620 and IBM 7090) will be at the disposal 
of the investigators. A panel of advisors in statistical analysis will 
greatly facilitate the work of the Center, especially these aspects deal- 
ing with evaluation of instruction and comparison of experimental and 
control groups » 

Between 1960 and 1963 significant pioneer work in defining and teating 
^* inquiry" methods of teaching social studies was completed at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Among other things, the work included a series of doctoral dis- 
sertations directed by Mr. Shirley H. Engle. It is proposed that one of 
the persons who participated in these studies should serve as the principal 
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investigator of the research* The work conducted at Indiana University 
has resulted, directly or indirectly. In the publication of several books, 
monographs, and articles in professional journals. A list of selected 
publications is given below* 

1. Three Issues of the Indisna Social Studies Quarterly (Autumn, 
I960, Spring, 1951, and Autumn, 1961), dealing with (a) social 
studies research, (b) new goals and programs in the social 
studies, and (c) critical thinking in the social studies. 
Contributors Included Engle, Balllnger, Lunstrum, Masslalas, 
and others* 

2. Three Bulletins (monographs) of the Indiana University School 

of Education entitled: Research Prospects In the Social Studies 
(January, 1962) ; The Indiana Experiments In Inquiry ; Social 
Studies (May, 1963) ; Current Research in Social Studln g. (March, 
1964). Some of the authors wete Engle, Lunstrum, F* Smith, 
Cox^ and Masslalas* 

3* Special issue of Social Education on "Revising the Social 

Studies" (April, 1963)* Authors Included Shirley Engle and 
Byron Masslalas. 

4* Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, Social Studies 

Curriculum Revision Project* Contributors Included John Lunstrum 
and Shirley Engle* 

5* Pamphlet on Teaching about Communism (State of Indiana, 1963) 
Lunstrum _et al , 

6* Crucial Issues In the Teaching of Social Studies * (Prentice- 
Hall, 1964) B. Masslalas and A* Kazamlas, eds. 

7* "Instructional Television and the Classroom Teacher," Audio- 
Visual Communlcstion Review (Spring, 1964), by John Fritz and 
B* Masslalas* The Investigators reported on a study regarding 
history teachers' perception of the educational potential of 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI)* 
The project was conducted under the auspices of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and its audio-visual committee 
which was chaired by John Lunstrum* 

8* New Challenges in the Social Studies: Implications of Research 
for Teaching , Wadsworth Publishing Company; in press* Edited 
by F* Smith and B- Msssialss with contribatious by Engle, Lunstrum, 
and others* 

9. Tradition and Change in Education : A Comparative Study , by A. 
Kazamlas and B. Masslalas* Prentice-Hall; in press* 



8* Duration 

The study is expected to last over a period of five years, from July 
O „ 1, 1966 to June 30, 1971* As mentioned earlier, the first phase of the 
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study, which will last for about three years, will involve the preparation 
of political science materials. The second phase, which will last about 
two years, will primarily involve the application of the prepared materials 
to actual classroom practice. 
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